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le Arian race. The belief in Kra- 
Zanaka^ and Kdsyapu^ the three mortal 
Buddhas who preceded Sabya Muniy was in India 
contemporaneous with the worship of the elements 
inculcated in the V6das. The difference between 
Vedantism and primitive Buddhism, was not very 
|||||i|^^nd the gradual evolution of the worship of 
Nature (called Pradh/m by the Brahmans, 
or PrajnA by th<^ Buddhists), from the 
adoration of the simple elements, was 
Tbut the natural consequence of the growth and 
^^progressive development of the human mind. In 
,|Surope the ti*aces of this older Buddhism are found 
la the Caducev^^ or wand of Hermes, which is only 
% symbol of Dharmuy or deified nature, and in 
ijllt Welsh Buddivdsy and the Saxon Woden 

altered forms of Buddha. The fourth day of 
' week, Wednesday, or Woden^s-dayy ^vas named 
\Mercuru by the Komans, and is still called 
hr&r by the Hindus. Maia was the mother 
the Greek Hermeias or Hermes; and Maya w as 
mother of the Indian Buddha. The connection 
j|ween Hermes, Buddwds, Woden, and Buddha is evi- 
|t; although it may be difficult, and perhaps nearly 
saible, to make it apparent to the general reader, 
[ermeias and his golden wand,” y^pvaoppamgy are 
tioned by Homer; but Hesiod* is the first who 
• Theog. 938. 
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speaks of his'mother the Atlantis who bore 

to Zeus the illustrious Hermes^ the herald of the 
immortals/^ In the Homeric poems^ also^ there is no 
trace of serpents entwining* the wand in the manner 
represented in works of art. Even in the late Home- 
ridian hymn the wand (which was Apollo’s sheep- 
staff) is described as a g'olden three-leaved innocu¬ 
ous rod.” The epithet of three-leaved is peculiarly 
applicable to the three-pointed symbol of Dharma^ 
so conspicuous an ornament on the Sanchi gateways 
of this volume. 

In illustration of the ancient history of India, 
the bas-reliefs and inscriptions of the Bhilsa Topes 
are almost equal in importance to the more splendid 
discoveries made by the enterprising and energetic 
Layard in the mounds of the Euphrates. In the 
inscriptions found in the Sanchi and Sonari Topes we 
have the most complete and convincing proof of the 
authenticity of the history of Asoka, as related in 
the Mahawanso. In the Pali Annals of Ceylon, it 
is stated, that after the meeting of the Third Buddhist 
Synod, 241 B.C., Kasyapa was despatched to the He-- 
mawanta country to convert the people to Buddhism. 
In the Sfi-nchi and Sonari Topes were discovered two 
portions of the relics of Kasyapa, whom the inscrip¬ 
tions call the Missionary to the whole HemawantaP 

The Sanchi bas-reliefs, which date in the early part 
of the first century of our era, are more original in 
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1. The discoveries made by Lieutenant Maisey and 
myself, among’st the numerous Buddhist monuments 
that still exist around Bhilsa, in Central India, are 
described — imperfectly, I fear—by myself in t^he 
present work. To the Indian antiquary and his¬ 
torian, these discoveries will be, I am willing to think, 
of very high importance; while to the mere English 
reader they may not be uninteresting, as the massive 
mounds are surrounded by mysterious circles of stone 
pillars, recalling attention at every turn to the early 
earthworks, or barrows, and the Druidical colonnades 
of Britain. 

In the Buddhistical worship of trees displayed in 
the S&nchi bas-reliefs, others, I hope, will see (a« 
^ell as myself) the counterpart of the Druidical and 
fidopted English reverence for the Oak. In the 
[loe temples of Ajanta and Sdnchi many will 
lise the form of the inner colonnade at Stone- 
i» More, I suspect, will learn that there are 
phs in India as well ^s in Britain that the 
|.ns, Buddhists, andiDruids all believed in the 
ration of the that tho Celtic language 
1 11. %s. 1, 2, t Plate 11. figs. 4 and 5. 

a 
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was undoubtedly derived from the Sanscrit}* and 
that Buddha (or Wisdom), the Supreme Being* wor¬ 
shipped by the Buddhists, is probably {most probably) 
the same as the great god Bvddwds^ considered by the 
Welsh as the dispenser of good. These coincidences 
are too numerous and too stinking to be accidental. 
Indeed, the Eastern origin of the Druids was sus¬ 
pected by the younger Pliny,f who says, ^^Even to 
this day Britain celebrates the magic rites with so 
many similar ceremonies, that one might suppose 
they had been taken from the Persians.” The same 
coincidence is even more distinctly stated by Diony¬ 
sius Periegesis, who says that the women of the British 
Amnitm celebrated the rites of Dionysos, v. 375 :— 

As the Bistonians on Apsinthus banks 
Shout to the clamorous Eira])hiate8, 

Or, as the Indians on dark-rolling Ganges 
Hold revels to Dionysos the noisy 
»So do the British women shout Evoe ! 

2, I have confined my obseiwations chiefly to 
the religious belief taught by Sakya Muni, the 
last mortal Buddha, who died 643 B.c. There 
w'as, how'ever, a more ancient Buddliism, w’hich pre¬ 
vailed not only in India, but in all the countries 

* The name of Druid may be taken as an example: Greek, 
Ipvs) Sanskrit, -jr, dm; Welsh, dertv; Erse, dair: a tree, or oak . 
tree. 

t Nat. Hist. XXX. 1,—Britannia hodie earn (magiam) 
attonite celebrat tantis ceremoniis)^ ut earn Persia dedisse viderij 
possit.” V ( 
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desig'n and more varied in subject than any other 
examples of Eastern sculpture* which I have seen in 
India. The subjects represented are religious pro¬ 
cessions, the worship of Topes and trees,, and the 
adoration of the peculiar symbols of the Buddhist 
Triad. Besides these there are some spirited sieges 
of fortified cities, several stories from the life of Shkya 
Muni, and some little domestic scenes which I would 
rather attribute to tbe fancy of the artist than to 
their particular significance in Buddhistical story. 

The plans and sections which accompany this work 
are all drawn fi’om careful measurements on the same 
scale (of 40 feet to an inch), to preserve the relative 
proportions of the different Topes. The top of each 
drawing is the north, by which the relative positions 
of staircases, gateways, and other parts, may be de¬ 
termined at a glance. The plans of the different 
hills on which the several groups of Topes are 
situated, are all taken from my own surveys on the 
same scale of 400 feet to an inch. The eye can 
thus compare the disposition of one group with 
another. Lastly, the drawings of all the principal 
relic-boxes and caskets are one half the original size, 
suflicient (I have reason to think) for the correct deli¬ 
neation of the different shapes and various mouldings. 

I am indebted to the kind liberality of Major H. M. 
Durand, of the Engineers, for the view of the S6nchi 
Tope, and for the drawings of the Sanchi bas-reliefs. 
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containing the boat scene, or S4kya^s departure 
from this world,” the " Religious Festival, with adora¬ 
tion of a Tope,” and a scene in the royal palace, with 
a relic-casket. 

The Topes were opened by Lieut. Maisey and 
myself in the end of Januarj" and beginning of 
February, 1851 j and I attribute the success of our 
discoveries in great part to the vigilance of our per¬ 
sonal superintendence. I had become aware of the 
importance of this strict watchfulness (after I had 
opened the great Sarnath Tope, near Benares, in 
1885), by the purchase of five beautiful gold coins 
of Kadphises, which were brought from Affghanistan 
at the very time that Mr. Masson was engaged in 
opening the Topes of the Kabul valley. I now learn 
from Major Kittoe that he has found a broken steatite 
vase amongst the rubbish at the foot of the great 
Sarnath Tope. It is, I fear, more than jnobable that 
this vase was the relic-casket of the Sarnath Tope, 
which must have been destroyed during my unavoid¬ 
able absence on engineer duty at Mirzapore. 

As the oj)ening of the Bhilsa Topes has produced 
such valuable results, it is much to be hoped that the 
Court of Directors will, with their usual liberality, 
authorise the employment of a com[)etent officer to 
open the numerous Topes which still exist in North 
and South Bahar, and to draw up a report on all 
the Buddhist remains of Kapila and Kusiiiagara, of 
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Vaisali and R&jagriha, which were the principal 
scenes of Sfikya’s labours. -A work of this kind 
would be of more real value for the ancient history 
of India (the territory of the Great Company) than 
the most critical and elaborate edition of the eighteen 
Purhnas. 

I would also venture to recommend that the two 
fallen gateways of the Sanchi Tope should be removed 
to the British Museum, where they would form the 
most striking objects in a Hall of Indian Antiquities. 
The value of these sculptured gateways will, I feel 
confident, be highly appreciated after the perusal of the 
brief account of them contained in this work; while 
their removal to England would ensure their preser¬ 
vation. For a most admirable view of one of these 
gatewa3’’s I refer the reader to the frontispiece of 
Mr. Fergusson’s beautiful and artistic illustrations 
of ancient Indian architecture. 

Before parting, may I beg to draw the particular 
attention of the reader to my identification of the dif¬ 
ferent classes of Pram'iuc and Oermana;, as recorded 
by Kleitarchos and Megasthenes, with the different 
orders of Buddhist SrAmanas. I do so because some 
of our most eminent scholars have doubted the preva¬ 
lence and extension of the Buddhist religion before 
the beginning of the Christian era. Now the Pramrue 
of Kleitarchos, and the Germanoi of Megasthenes, ai-e 
both stated to have been the opponents of the Brah- 
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mans. Were this the case they can only be the 
Srdmdnasj which m’ as a title common to all the orders 
of the Bauddha community; even Siikya himself being* 
styled Malm Srdmana^ or the Great Devotee.^^ The 
identity of the Germanov of Meg*asthenes is placed 
be 3 ^ond all doubt by his mention that women were 
allowed to join them on taking vows of chastity/^* 
for the Buddhists alone had nuns. 

It will not^ I trust, be out of jdace in a Preface to 
observe that the several ordei's of Pramnxe^ mentioned 
b}' Kleitarchos^ are,— 

1. 0(>en>oc^or ^^mountaineers/’ a Greek corruption of 
Arhin (or Aran^ as it is sometimes spelt), which was 
a (‘ommon title of the lJo(lhisnt)va,^y or SfM^ond class of 
tlie Bauddlia coinmunitv, who usually dw(*lt on hills. 

2. Tv/^ivtirai, the naked,” or rather the half- 
clad/’—a descriptive title of the Bodhisatwas, who, 
during their devotions, wore only the SangluUi^ or 
kilt. Tv^vijq^ or r?7ir7;r7?r, w’as apjdied to a light-armed 
soldier,—not to an unarmed one ; and, therefoiH^, also, 
to a lightly-clad person. 

8. rioXiTifcot, th<^ townsmen,” I only take to be 
a eornipted transcript of the Sanscrit l^ratyeka, the 
thii’d class of the Bauddha community, whose duty 
it was to mingle with the peo])le, and frequent the 
towns. 

* Meyii-stheiics in Htraho, v.—t'tVioti kui yvi'aika? 
«£)^0|XcVas K'ai uvrUs. t<T/a)r. 
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4. npotryjvpioi, the rural/’ which I take to be 
an alteration by some copyist, for the sake of the 
antithesis of town and country/’ with the last. The 
orig*inal term used by Kleitarchos was, I see reason 
to believe, Tlpocre^wpioi, the listeners,” a literal trans¬ 
lation of the Sanscrit Srdtvaka^ the fourth class of the 
Bauddha community. 

It is my belief that I have identified both the 
Opcivoi and the Vv^vriTai with the Bodhisatwa of the 
Buddhists. For, thoug^h there were four classes of 
Buddhists, yet, the superior gTade being those who 
had attained the rank of Buddha, they had, of course, 
no representatives on earth. Kleitarchos, therefore, 
who had heard that there were four orders, has created 
one out of the rvfivrjTat, Megasthenes, who resided 
for some years in India, states more correctly that 
there were only three classes of Ftp^avat; viz., 

1. YAo/3(ot, from the Sansciit aJohhiyay without 
desire; ” that is, the Bodhisatwa, who had suppressed 
all human passions. 

2. larptffot, the physicians,” which I take to be 
a slight coiTU})tion of flparticot, for Pratyeka^ the third 
class of Buddhists, who, as they mixed much with 
the people, would no doubt have generally acted as 
physicians, as the Christian monks have done in later 
days. 

3. Eirairai, or beggars,” equivalent to the Bhik^ 
shuy or mendicant monk of the Buddhists. 
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Now Kleitarchos was one of the companions of 
Alexander; and^ as he did not advance into India 
be^^ond the Hyphasisy or Byds Kiver, his distinct 
mention of the different classes of the Bauddha com¬ 
munity seems to me (at least) conclusive, that the 
religion of Sakya had not only become prevalent in 
Gangetic India, but that it had reached the Punjaub 
at the period of the Macedonian invasion, D.c’i. yJlO. 

Let me add that a still earlier mention of the 
Buddhists ma}^, I think, be found in Herodotus, who, 
writing about B.c. 420, shortly after the assembly of tlie 
second Synod says, — There are other Indians, who, 
differing in manners from those before mentioned, put 
no animal to death, sow no grain, ha^'(^ no fixed habi¬ 
tations, and live solely upon vegetables.” The name 
of this class of Indians is not given by Herodotus; 
but it is preserved by Nicolaus Damascenus, wlm 
calls them Aritoniiy the same, I believe, as the San¬ 
skrit Arhanta, Now Arhanta is a title of the 
Bodhisatwa, one of the classes of the Bauddha com¬ 
munity, which obser\ ed all the peculiarities attributed 
by Herodotus to the Aritonii. They wen* ])ro- 
hibited from taking life; they sowed no grain, but 
begged their daily bread; they had no fixed habita¬ 
tions, and lived wholl}^ upon vegetables. 

Alexandeu Cunningham. 


Simla, 1853. 
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BHILSA TOPES. 


CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

1. The Buddhist relig*ion has long* been extinct in 
India^ but it still flourishes in Nepal and Tibet, in 
Ava, Ceylon, and China, and amongst the Indo- 
Chinese nations of Anam, Siam, and Japan. Its 
votaries far outnumber those of all other creeds, 
except the Christian, and they form one-fourth of the 
^whole human race.* The valley of the Ganges was 
the cradle of Buddhism ; which, from its rise in the 
sixth century before Christ, gradually spread over 
the whole of India. It was extended by Asoka 
to Kashmir and Kabul shortly after Alexander’s 
invasion, and it was introduced into China about 

* The Christians number about 270 millions; the Buddhists 
about 222 millions* who are distributed as follows;—China, 
170 millions ; Japan, 25 j Anam, 14 ; Siam, 3 j Ava, 8; 
Nepid, 1} and Ceylon, 1 : total, 222 millions. 

B 
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the beginning of our era by five hundred Kashmirian 
missionaries, l^i A. d. 400, when Fa Hian yimted 
India, Buddhism was stiJl the dominant religion; 
but tlie FaisAmvas were already rising into con¬ 
sequence. In the middle of the seventh century, 
although the pilgrim Hwan Thsang found numerous 
temples of the Saivas, whose doctrines had been 
embraced by Skanda Gupta and the later princes 
of Patalipvtra, yet Buddhism was still the pre¬ 
vailing religion of the people. But the progress of 
religion is like the existence of a tree; which, 
after the first symptoms of decay, cun neither be 
strengthened nor renewed. The faith of Sakya was 
evidently on the decline; and though it still lingered 
about the holy cities of Benares and Gaya for 
two or three centuries later, it was no longer the 
honoured religion of kings and princes, protected by 
the strong arm of power, but the persecuted heresy 
of a weaker party, who were forced to hide their 
images under ground, and were ultimately expelled 
from their monasteries by fire.* 

S. Buddhism had in fact become an old and 
worn-out creed, whose mendicant monks no longer 
begged their bread, but were supported by lands 

• In 1835 I excavated numerous Buddhist images at S4rndth, 
near Benares, all of which had evidently been purposely hidden 
underground. I found quantities of ashes also; and there coi.ld 
be no doubt that the buildings had been destroyed by fire. Mamr 
Kittoe, who has made further excavations during the present yLr, 
is of the same o]umon. 
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long since appropriated to the monasteries. The 
SrAmanas and Bhikshns were no., like those of 
ancient days, the learned and the wise^ whose bodily 
abstinence and contemplative devotion, combined 
with practical exhortations and holy example, ex¬ 
cited the pious wonder of the people. The modern 
Buddhists had relapsed into an indolent and corrupt 
body, who were content to spend a passive existence 
in the monotonous routine of monastic life. There 
was still the daily chanting* of an appointed number 
of hymns; still the same observance of forms and 
ceremonies; there were still the same outward signs 
of religion; but there was no fervent enthusiasm in 
the lifeless performance of such monotonous routine; 
and the ardent zeal which once burned in the 
heart of every Buddhist monk for the propagation 
of liis religion, had long since become extinct. 
The only virtue now consisted in abstinence from 
evil, which was accounted equal to the performance 
of good. Indolent listlessness and passive indiffer¬ 
ence took the place of devout contemplation and 
pious abstraction; and thus the corrupt practices 
of modern Buddhists would seem to countenance 
the idea, that the more useless they became in this 
life, the more fitted did they consider themselves 
for the next. 

8. But though the religion of the Buddhists has 
long been extinct, and though the monks' call to 
refection" has been silent for ages, yet their monas¬ 
teries and temples still remain; their paintings and 
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sculptures still exist; their historicnl writm^ still 
live, to attest the wonderful sway which a single 
enthusiastic individual may succeed in establishing 
over the minds of a whole people.* The sculptures 
illustrate the histor}'; and in both we may read of 
kingfs bowing reverentially before Topes and Trees; 
of princes bearing caskets of relics on their heads, 
to be shrined in the Topes; and ot the universal 
reverence paid to the monks. 

4. The Buddhist remains now existing* may be 
divided into four distinct classes. 

1st. Care Temples, containing* Tope.s, Sculp¬ 
tures, Painting’S, and numerous inscriptions. 

i?nd. Vikdras^ or Monasteries. 

3rd. Inscriptions on Rocks and Pillars. 

4th. Topes, or Relig-ious Edifices. 

5. The Cave Temjdes have been made known bv 
the beautiful pictorial illustrations of Fergusson; 
but the curious painting's which adorn the interior 
must be copied, and the numerous inscriptions must 
be deciphered, before the historical value of these 
remarkable monuments of the Buddhists will be 
fully appreciated. Captain Gill, of the Madras 

• The princijial paintings are in the Cave Temples at Ajanta 
and Ellora; the sculptures at Sdnchi, on the gateways of the 
Great Tope. The identity of the head-dresses of the paiutings 
with those of the sculptures, and more particularly the recent 
forms of the alphabetical characters in the Cave Temples, show 
that the caves cannot elute earlier than the beginning of the 
Christian era. My own oinnion is, that they are not earlier tlian 
A.D. 200. 
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Army, is now employed at Ajanta in copying the 
paintings; but the volumes of inscriptions in the 
Caves of Nasik, Juniry Kanariy and Karliy still 
remain to be copied.* 

0. The Viharasy or Monasteries, are of two 
kinds:—Ist, Cave VihdraSy of which several mag¬ 
nificent specimens have been published by Mr. 
Fergusson; and 2nd, Structural VihdraSy of whicli 
some specimens still remain at Sanchi, but in a 
very ruinous condition. 

7. The Inscriptions on the Pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabady and on the Tirhut Pillars at Mathiya 
and liddhiya have long ago been deciphered and 
translated by the remarkable ingenuity of James 
Prinsep. The Inscriptions on the Rocks at Junagiri 
in Gujrat, and at Dhauli in Kuttack, were also 
interpreted by him. A third version of the rock 
inscriptions (but in the Ariano Pali character), 
w^hich was found at Kapur-digiri, near Peshawur, 
has been carefully collated with the othei*s by 

• In Bird’s learned Historical Hesearches on tbe Origin and 
Principles of tlie Baiuldlia and Jaiirn Religions,” tliere are several 
plate* of inscriptions from the Caves of Knnari, Karli, Ajanta, 
Ellora, Nasiic, dec. Of some of these, Dr. Bird hfis offered 
translations; hut tis he has an evident leaning towards identify¬ 
ing Buddhism with the ancient Sun-worship, the translations are 
not 80 accurate as could he wished. For instance, wherever the 
proper name of 3fitra (a friend) occurs, he has translated it as 
if it was the Persian 3Iithra, the sun. His third inscription, 
p. 51, which gives the name of Bndha 3fitra (the friend of 
Buddha), should have taught him the true value of 3[itra. 
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Professor Wilson. Many short inscriptions from 
Gaya, Sanchi, and Bir&t, as well as from the Cave 
Temples of Southern India, have also been published 
at different times; but, with the single exception of 
the edicts in the Rock Inscriptions, which contain 
the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and 
Magas, the inscriptions in the present volume are 
of greater interest, and of much higher importance, 
than all that have yet been published. 

8. The numerous Topes which still exist in India 
are chiefly confined to a few localities. The Topes of 
Kdbul and Jelalabad were opened by Messrs. Honig- 
berger and Masson in 1835, and those between the 
Indus and the Jhelam by Generals Ventura and 
Court in 1833 and 1834. The Topes near Benares 
were opened b}'' myself in 1835, and those at S&nchi 
and other places around Bhilsa, were opened by Lieut. 
Maisey and m 3 " 8 elf in January and February of the 
present year. The Topes of Tirhut and Bahar still 
remain to be examined. 

9. Of the Bhilsa Topes none have yet been de¬ 
scribed excepting the largest of the Sanchi group 
near Bhilsa. An accurate plan and section of this 
building, with a short account of the vaidous subjects 
represented in the sculptured bas-reliefs of the gate¬ 
ways, was published by my brother Captain J. D. 
Cunningham, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. On his solicitation* and earnest repre- 

• See Vol. xvi., p. 746. Just eighteen days before his death, 
my brother thus wrote to a friend regarding these discoveries, 
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mentation of the great value of these bas-reliefs^ the 
Court of Directors were induced to employ Lieut. 
Maisey to make drawingis of the building*, and of its 
sculptured gateways. In January last I joined Lieut. 
Maisey at Sknchi, and 1 am therefore able to speak 
positively of the value of his drawings, which cannot 
be surpassed for strict fidelity of outline and minute 
accuracy of detail. The bas-reliefs of the great 
Tope at Sdnchi will now be illustrated in a manner 
worthy of their value and importance. 

10. In the present work it is my intention to 
describe the Topeiy or Buddhist monuments, which 
still exist in the neighbourhood of Bhilsa, in Central 
India. These Topes consist of five distinct groups, 
all situated on low sandstone hills, more or less 
inaccessible. {See Map,) 

Ist, Sanchi, 5^ miles to S. W. from Bhilsa. 

2nd, Sonari^ 6 miles to S. W. from Sdnchi. 

3rd, SatdhIra, 6^ miles W. from Sanchi. 

4th, Bhojpur, 7 miles E. S. E. from Sanchi, 
and 6 miles S. S. E. from Bhilsa. 

5th, Andheb, 4 miles E. S. E. from Bhojpur, 
and 9 miles E. S, E. from Bhilsa. 

—The extreme distance from west to e^st, or from 
Satdbdra to Andher, is 17 miles. 

11 A Tope is properly a religious edifice de- 

which had been early communicated to him. It is no small 
pleasure to me to reflect that my residence in Bhopdl brought 
about the delineation of this monument and that of others, and 
so led the way to many important antiquarian results.’’ 
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dicated emphatically to Buddha; that is, either to 
the celestial Adi Buddha, the great First Cause of 
all things, or to one of his emanations, the Manu~ 
shi, or “ Mortal” Buddhas, of whom the most cele¬ 
brated, and the only historical one, is Sakya Muni, 
who died in B. C. 543. In the Topes dedicated 
to the celestial Buddha, the invisible Being who 
pervaded all space, no deposit was made; but the 
Divine Spirit, who is “ Light,” was su{)p08ed to 
occupy the interior, and was typified on the outside 
by a pair of eyes, jdaced on each of the four sides 
either of the base, or of the crown of the edifice.* 
^uch is the great Chnitya or Tope near Kathmandu, 
in Nej)al, dedicated to Sivayamhhuiidth (the “ Sell 
Existent”), in which the eyes ore placed on the 
upper portion of the building. A 8|)ecimen of the 
regular Chaitya is represented in the 3rd compart¬ 
ment (inner face) of the left-hand pillar of the 
eastern g’ate at S;inchi, in which the two eyes are 
placed one above the other. Such also are the 
numerous Chhod-tem in Tibet, which are dedicated 
to the celestial Buddha, in contradistinction to the 

• The ]og*end of Kvndla^ the son of Asoka^ proves the antiquity 
of this practice. In a former birth, KunMa is said to hare 
plucked the eyes from a Chaitya, for which ho was punished by 
the loss of Ills own in the next birth; and because he tlien 
presented a pair of golden eyes to a Chaitya, he was afterwards 
born as the son of Asoka, with eyes beautiful as those of the 
Kun41a bird,—from which circumstance he obtained his name. 
See Hodgson, p. 117 • and Burnouf Buddhisme Indien, pp. 
409-413. See also Plate III. of this volume. 
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Dung^-tensy which are built in honour of the mortal 
BuddhaSy and which oug-ht to contain some portion 
of their relics either real or supposed. The first, 
Chhod^teny means simply an offering*” to the Deity; 
the latter, Duiig^ten, is emphatically a ^^bone,” or 
relic-receptacle. The same distinction is preserved 
in the Sanskrit terms, Chaitya and Dhdtugarhha or 
Dhagoba. The former is properly a relig-ious edifice, 
dedicated to Adi^Buddhaj while the latter is only 
a ^^relic-shrine,” or repository of ashes. The word 
Chaitya^ however, means any sacred object—as a 
tree, an altar, a temple—as well as any monument 
raised on the site of a funeral pile, as a moun 
a pillar: Chaitya may therefore, perhaps, be 
g'eneral term for both kinds of mound; w^hile 
tvgarbha or DhAgoba is particularly restricted 
relic” shrine. 

12. The word Tope is derived from Afjghanistan, 
where it is used to designate all the solid mounds of 
masonry which were opened by Messrs. Honigberger 
and Masson. The same term also is applied to the 
massive tower of Manikydla in the Panjab, as well 
as to all the smaller towers in its neighbourhood. 
There can be no doubt therefore that the name of 
Tope is the same as the Pali ThupOy and the Sans¬ 
krit Stupa, a mound” or tumulus,” both of which 
terms are of constant use in the Buddhist books. 
Stupa, or Tope, is therefore a name common to each 
kind of tumulus; whether it be the solid temple 
dedicated to the Supreme Being, or the massive 
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mound erected over tlie relics of or of one of 

his more eminent fdlloii^ers. 

18. From several passages in the PdJi Budd- 
histical annals^ it would appear that Topes were 
in existence prior to Sakya^s advent; and that they 
were objects of much reverence to the people. 
S&kya himself especially inculcated the maintenance 
of these ancient Chaityas* and the continuance of 
the accustomed offerings and worship. But this was, 
doubtless, only a politic accommodation of his own 
doctrines to the existing belief of the people, adopted 
for the purpose of ensuring a more ready assent to 
his own views. Like as Mahomed recognised the 
prophetic missions of Moses and Elias, and the 
divinity of our Saviour Christ, so did Sakya Muni 
acknowledg’e the holy Munis Jiakutsandajf Kanaka^ 
and K6syapay as his immediate predecessors. They 
were, probably, heroes or saints, who had obtained 
the respect of their fellow-countrymen during life, 
and their reverence after death. Stupas had been 
erected over their relics in the neighbourhood of 
Kapila and of Benares, and their worship was too 
firmly established to be attacked with any chance 
of success. J Sakya therefore artfully engrafted them 

• See his seven imperishable precepts, given to the people of 
Yais&li. The sixth of these is, “ to maintain, respect, reverence, 
and make offerings to the Chaityas; and to keep up the ancient 
offerings without diminution.” 
f Or Krakuchanda. 

I F<hkfve-ki, chap. 20 ,—** His body remained entire.” And 
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on his own system as the Bvddhas of a former age. 
In like manner, the fanner, who* cannot check the 
mountain stream, turns its course into numerous 
rivulets ibr the irrigation of his lands. 

14. It appears also that Stupas had been erected 
over Supreme Monarchs prior to Sakya’s advent, for 
Sakya particularly informs his disciple* Ananda 
that, over the remains of a Chakravarti Raja, “ they 
build the thupo at a spot where four principal roads 
meet.” It is clear, therefore, that the Tope, or 
‘‘ tumulus,” was the common form of tombs at that 
period. In fact, the Tope, as its name implies, is 
nothing more than a regularly-built cairn or pile of 
stones, which was undoubtedly the oldest form of 
funereal memento. 

Id. In his last injunctions to Ananda,t Bhagawh 
likewise “ dwelt on the merits to be acquired by 
building thupa over relics of Tathagata, Paehi- 
Duddha, and Sdwakd,” or Buddhas, Pratyekas, and 
Srhwakas; and he more particularly pointed out 
that they who prayed at the shrines that rvould 
be raised to him would be born in heaven.^; But, 
although the original object of a Tope was to cover 
the remains of the great, or to enshrine the relics 
of the holy, yet, in a short time, other Topes, or 

Tumour quotes the same from the Pali Azmals,—“ The joints 
were not separated.”—See Prinsep’s Journal, vii. 797. 

• See Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vii. 1006. 

+ Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vii. 1006. 

I Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vii. 1005. 
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memorial monuments^ were erected on spots ren 
dered famous by the leading* events of Sakya^s Ufe* 
These holy places rapidly increased in number, until 
there was scarcely a larg-e city in India, from KAbul 
to Orissa, and from Nepal to Ceylon, which did not 
possess a monument illustrative of some act of the 
Great Teacher. For this end, the doctrine of tmns- 
mig*ratiori was highly accommodating*; for althougfh 
the mortal pilg*rimag*e of Sakya was limited to the 
central provinces of the (Tang*e8, yet there was no 
part of India which he might not have visited in 
some former existence; and in this way, indeed, he 
is said to have been in Ceylon. 

10 . The Topes were, therefore, of three distinct 
kinds: 1st, The Dedicatory^ which were consecrated 
to the Supreme Buddha; 2nd, The strictly Funereal^ 
which contained the ashes of the dead; and 8rd, the 
Memorial^ which were built upon celebrated spots. 

17. Of the Dedicatory Topes I have already 
spoken; but I may here observe, that, as it is im¬ 
probable that any deposit would have been placed 
in them, we may plausibly conclude that the largest 
Topes, such as those of Sdnchiy Satdh&ra, and 
Bhojpur, were consecrated to the Supreme Invisible 
Adi-Biiddha. 

18. Of the Memorial Topesy little is at present 
known. It seems nearly certain, however, that the 
great Maniky41a Tope was of this kind; for the 
inscription extracted from it, which begins with 
Gomangasay of the abandoned body/^ undoubtedly 
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refers to S^Jcya’s abandonment of his body to a 
hungry lion. This Tope, therefore, dates earlier 
than the period of Fa Hian^s Indian pilgrimage 
in A.D. 400. 

19. The FuTiereal Topes were of course the most 
numerous, as they were built of all sizes, and of all 
kinds of material, according to the rank of the de¬ 
ceased and the means of his fraternity. At Bhojpur, 
the Topes occupy four distinct stages or platforms 
of the hill. The largest Topes, six in number, occupy 
the uppermost stage, and were, I believe, dedicated 
to Buddha; that is, either to the celestial Buddha, 
Adviathy or to the relics of the mortal Buddha, 
Sdkya, This view is borne out by the facts that 
the largest Tope contained no deposit; and that the 
second and third sized Topes yielded crystal boxes, 
one of which, shaped like a Tope, contained only 
a minute portion of human bone smaller than a pea 1 

20 . The second-rate Topes, sixteen in number, 
stand on the second stage. According to my view, 
these Topes contain the ashes of those who had 
reached the rank of Bodhisatwa. We discovered 
relics in five of these Topes, but there were no 
inscriptions of any historical value. 

21 . The third stage of the hill is occupied by 
seven small Topes, all of which I suppose to have 
been built over the remains of the third grade of 
Pratyeka Buddhas. Of the eight Topes which stand 
on the lowest stage of the hill, one is much larger 
than any of those on the third stage. These Topes 
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were, I believe, built over the ashes of the lowest 
grade of the Bauddba community, the Srdmka 
Buddhas. 

S2. The few remarks which I have suggested 
above, will be sufficient to show the valuable light 
which the Topes are likely to afford in illustration 
of the religion of Buddha. But, before proceeding” 
to the examination of the Topes and their contents, 

I propose to g'ive a slight historical sketch of the 
progress of that combined system of practical morality 
and philosophical speculation wliicb, under the name 
of Buddhism, was the dominant faith of India for 
nearly fifteen centuries. 
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CIIAPTEE II. 

LIFE OF SaKYA. 

1. In the earliest times of which we have any 
authentic record, the Arian race,* both in Persia 
and India, was attached to the worship of the Sun. 
In Persia, the fiery element was looked upon as the 
earthly type of Mithra^ or the heavenly orbj and 
the sacred flame vi^as kept continually burning- by 
the Mag-ian priesthood. But the worship of the 
elements was not unknown to the Persians; for 
Herodotus expressly states that they sacrificed to 
the Sun and Moon, to the Earth, to Fire and Water, 
and to the Winds."! In India, the worship of the 

* I use the terra Arian in its widest acceptation to signify 
the race of Aryya^ whose emigrations are recorded in the 
Zeiidavesta. Starting from Ericene- VeeQOy the Arjas gradually 
spread to the south-east, over Aryya-vartta or Aryya-desa, the 
northern plains of India ; and to the south-west, over Iran, 
or Persia. The Medes ai’e called Apnoi by Herodotus. 

f SerodotuSy i. 131,— Ovovai yXif re icai (nXiiv^ Kai yif 
Kal TTvpt Kal vSart Kai ayifioiffi. So also Diogenes Laertius, 
quoted by Barker,—They teach the nature and origin of the 
Gods, whom they tliink Fire, Earth, and Water .”—Barkers 
Lempriere, in v. Magi. Strabo and others say the same. 
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material elements was intimately blended with that 
of the Sun; and Varuna and Indra (with his 
attendant MIruts), or Water and Air, shared with 
Agni, or Fire, in the daily reverence of the people. 
The religious rites consisted of sacrifices, and of the 
recitation or chanting of the ancient hymns of praise 
and thanksgiving, which are still preserved in the 
Vedas. The officiating^ priests were most probably 
Brahmans^ for^ although there is no positive au¬ 
thority for such a belief, yet we know that, at the 
rise of the Buddhist religion, in the Otli century 
before our era, they formed an hereditary priest¬ 
hood, and were the recognised teachers of the 
Vedas.’^ 

2. At this particular period of Indian history, the 
minds of men were perplexed with conflicting systems 
of religious belief, and with various philosophical 
speculations on the origin of the world, and on the 
mystical union of mind and matter, or of soul and 
body. The most popular sj^stem was that of the 
Brahmans and their followers^ who believed in the 
immortality of the soul after transmigration; while 
their opponents, the SwdstikaSj affirmed that its 
existence was finite, and was limited to its con¬ 
nection with the body. 

3. The doctrine of the transmigration of souls was 
one of the earliest religious beliefs of the ancient 
world. In Egypt its acceptance was universal; and 
Tumour; in Journal of Asiatic Society, Bengal, vii. pp. 806 , 
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in India^ it was denied only by the atheistical 
Swastikas; for the Br&hmanSy notwithstanding the 
differences of their metaphysical schools, agreed in 
believing that mankind were destined, by means of 
successive regenerations, to a prolonged existence 
in this world. By the attainment of true know¬ 
ledge, through abstract meditation, and more espe¬ 
cially by the endurance of painful mortifications of 
the flesh, it was held possible to alleviate the misery 
of each successive existence by regeneration in a 
higher and a happier sphere of life. But it was 
not enough that the general tenor of a maifs life 
was virtuous, for even a single sin was sufficient 
to draw down the punishment of a lower state of 
existence in the next birth. The sole aim, the one 
motive impulse of man, in each successive existence, 
was to win for himself a still happier state of life 
at each birth, and a still higher stage of perfection 
at each death. It was, therefore, only with the 
greatest difficulty that the most virtuous could wring 
from the reluctant gods his final exemption from 
the trammels of this mortal coil” by the eman¬ 
cipation of soul from body, and by the re-absorption 
of the liberated spirit into the divine essence or God¬ 
head, which was its original source. 

4. The Swastikas received their name from their 

• The migration of souls was the fundamental belief of all 
classes, both Buddhist and Brahmanical. The principal difference 
betw^een the two creeds lay in the means for attaining final 
exemption from migration. 
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peculiar symbol the Sfv/istika^ or mystic cross^ which 
was typical of their belief in S/vasti. This term is 
a compound of Suy well/^ and astt) ^^it is;^^ meaning 
it is well/’ or, as Wilson expresses it, so be it/’ 
and implying* complete resig-nation under all circum¬ 
stances. But it was the stupefying* submission of the 
Fatalist, not the meek resig*nation of the Christian, 
which bows to the chastening* of the Almig*hty, and 
acknowledg-es that whatever is, is rig*ht/’ f/emuM 
it is the will of God. According* to the Chinese* 
the Srv/fstikas were Rationalists, who held that con¬ 
tentment and peace of mind were the only objects 
worth}^ of attainment in this life. Whatever ad¬ 
vanced those ends was to be soug*ht; whatever hin¬ 
dered them was to be shunned. All impulses and 
desires were to be subdued; all hopes and fears were 
to be suppressed; 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame,'’ 

were accounted violators of the peace; and all the 
common cares of life w^ere considered as so many 
different forms and deg*rees of pain. In the anxious 
quest for quietude, even the memory of the past was 
to be forgotten; and, what was a more rational 

* They are the Tao-sse of the Chinese; and the founder of 
their doctrine is said to have flourished between 004 and 623 B.c. 
The Swasti of Sanskrit is the Suit of Pali j and the mystic cross, 
or Swdstiha, is only a monogrammatic symbol formed by the 
combination of the two syllables, m ti = suti. 
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object, although perhaps not a more attainable one, 
there was to be no vain solicitude for tlie future. 

5. The fatalist doctrine of eternal annihilation, 
and consequent escape from future punishment, will 
always be popular amongst people of weak minds 
and strong passions; and as these have ever been the 
prevailing characteristics of mankind in the East, 
the Atheistical principles of the Swastikas were 
received by the bulk of the people with very great 
favour. They assumed the name of Tirthakaras^ 
or pure-doers j” but by the Buddhists of Tibet 
they are said to have been indecent in their dress, 
and grossly Atheistical in their principles. Their 
Tibetan name Mustegsy or Finitimists,^^ is signi¬ 
ficant of their doctrine of finite existence ; but they 
are more generally known as the PoN, or Pon-po. 
This sect, which prevailed throughout Tibet until 
the seventh century, is now confined to the furthest 
parts of the most eastern province of Tibet. The 
name of PoN is evidently only the Sanskrit 
punyaj pure/'—a synonyine of Tirthakara, 

6. Between the SwastikuSy who promised nothing 
after this life, and the Brahmans, who offered an 
almost endless series of mortal existences, people of 
strong minds and deep thoughts must have been 
sadly perplexed. Few men of vigorous intellect 
could have believed that their never-sleeping souls 

* See Fo-hwe-hy 22, 23, and Csoma’s Tibetan Grammar, 
pp. 181, 192. The old name of Tirfhahara, is still 

preserved amonf»'st the Mog-als as 'I’kh. 
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were subject to decay and dissolution; and yet bow 
few of them, by the most zealous asceticism, could 
reasonably expect the final attainment of incorpora¬ 
tion with the Divinity. For the mass of mankind 
there could have been no hope whatever; for few 
would attempt the attainment of that which was so 
diflScult as to be almost impossible. 

7. During- the prevalence of such beliefs, the 
success of any more rational system was certain; 
and the triumphant career of Sahya Munij and the 
rapid propag*ation of his religion, may be attributed 
as much to the defects of former systems as to the 
practical character of his own precepts, which incul¬ 
cated morality, charity, abstinence, and the more 
speedy attainment of Buddhahood, with the abolition 
of caste, and of the hereditaiy priesthood. 

8. Sakya Simia, or Sakva Mum, the great 
mortal teacher of the Buddhist religion, was the son 
of May/ij by Suddkodaiia, Raja of Kapila, a j)etty 
principality near the present (lorakhpur. He was 
born in the year 623 B. c., and was, by his father’s 
side, a descendant of Ikshwdkuy of the Suryavansay or 
solar race.* His original name was Suddhatto^ or 
Siddhartha, He was reared in the palace of his 
father in all the accoinjdishments of a young prince 
of that period ; and at sixteen years of age he was mar¬ 
ried to the Princess Yasodardy or SubhaddahachhdnA. 
From that time until his twenty-ninth year, he was 

• Tumour’s Maharvamo, p. 9. See also Tumour’s Extracts from 
the Atthahattha, i)ublished in Prinse])’s Journal, vol. vii. p. 927. 
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wholly wrapped up in the pursuit of human pleasures, 
when a succession of incidents awakened in him a 
train of deep thoug-ht, which gradually led to a com¬ 
plete change in his own life, and which eventually 
affected the religious belief of one-half of the human 
race,* 

9. Mounted in his chariot, drawn by four white 
steeds, the prince was proceeding as usual to his 
pleasure-garden, when lie was startled b}" the sudden 
appearance of an old, decrepid, toothless, gray-haired 
man, tottering feebly along with a staff. The sight 
roused him to reflection, and he returned to his 
palace full of the sad belief that man, in whatever 
st&te he may be born, is still subject to deca 3 \’^ 

10. Four months later, on a second excursion 
towards the pleasure-garden, he met a poor wretch, 
squalid with disease ; and he returned to his palace 
sadder than before, with the reflection that man is 
subject to disease as well as to decay. 

11. Four months later on a third occasion, he 
met a corpse; and he returned to his palace still 
sadder than the last time, with the reflection that 
man, however high his station, is subject to decay, 
disease, and death. 

12. Four months later, he noticed a healthy, w^ell- 
clad person, wearing the peculiar robe of those de- 

• In the time of Trajan, when the Roman Empire had attained 
its greatest extent, Bmidhmn was the prevailing belief of China 
and India, which must then have contained more than one-half of 
the population of the globe. 
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dieated to religion* This caused another reflection 
on the propriety of that mode of life which could 
produce both cheerfulness of mind and healthiness 
of body ; and the prince determined at once to 
join the religionists. These four incidents are called 
the four predictive si//ns/* which are shown at in¬ 
tervals to the persons destined to become Buddhas,"^ 

18. The whole story of S/tkyids early life, when 
stripped of tlie superhuman incidents fondly added 
his followers, seems both natural and true: for 
nothing can be more probable than the religious 
retirement of a young prince, who for twelve years 
had abandoned himself to every variety of pleasure 
until he was cloyed wdth enjoyment, and the cup of 
desire was brimful to satiety. Even the miraculous 
incidents narrated by devout Buddhists, are not 
more ’wonderful than those which are recorded and 
believed of the Virgin Mary, and scores of Homan 
Catholic saints, as well as of the Arabian Mo¬ 
hammed. 

14. Sdhya Sinha w as tw enty-nine years of age w hen 
he left his wife Yasodard and lier infant son lidhtila^ 
and quitted his native city of Kapila to assume the 
garb of the ascetics. When near his Journey's end, 
on the bank of the Anoma river, he cut off his louir 

* Tumour’s Extracts from the Atthakattha, in Prinsep’s Jour¬ 
nal, vol. vii. p. 805. These four predictive signs are generally 
believed to have been witnessed at intervals of four months. The 
Dighahhdnalia fraternity, however, assert that Sakya witnessed all 
the four predictive signs on the same day. 
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hair with the tiara still attached to it^* and donned 
the three religious garmeiits, with the begging pot, 
razor, sewing needle, waistband, and bathing cloth; 
peculiar to the lihikshuy or mendicant ascetic. Thus 
clad, the prince entered the city of Rjyagriha 
(fourteen miles from Gaya), and begged for alms and 
food, which having collected, he retired from the 
city, and seating himself with his face to the East, 
ate without loathing his first mendicant meal of the 
broken scraps of bread which had been thrown into 
his begging pot. 

15. Thence pursuing his alms-pilgrimage, Snkya 
acquired from certain priests the knowledge of 
$Sa7rurjjatti but finding that Samapatti was not 
the road that led to Jluddhahood/^ he gave it up, 
and devoted himself to Pradhan.'l For six years 
he dedicated himself to the study of Maha pradhan, 
and subjected himself to the utmost extremes of 
penance and starvation, until he was reduced to a 
‘^perfect skeleton;” but finding that the mortification 
of the flesh was attended with prostration of the 
mind, he gave up this system also, as not being 
the right road to Buddhahood. Sdhya then resumed 
his begging pilgrimages, and with [)roper food he 

• The Sdtichi bas-relief*, and Ajanta frescoes, both represent 
the hair intei’tvvined with the head-dress in a manner now only 
practivsed by the {jeople of Burmah. 

t Samddhiy silent abstraction, and contemj)lation of 

the Supreme Being-. 

I Fradhibif Nature, or cunci'ete matter. 
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regained his bodily strength and mental vigour; but 
was abandoned by the five disciples who had fol¬ 
lowed him for six years.* 

16. After this he passed four weeks under the 
Bodhi tree^ then one week under the Nigrodho tree 
{Ficus Indica\ then another week under the Mdcha-^ 
Undo tree {Stravadia)^ then another week under the 
Bajayatana tree (Buchanania latifolia),'] For seven 
whole weeks he thus continued absorbed in deep 
meditation until he had obtained Bodhi-jnydn^X and 
was prepared to make known unto mankind the 
wonderful efficacy of Dhamima (both faith and 
works), and the desirableness of Nirvana. 

17. During his fit of abstract meditation under 
the Bodhi tree, Sakya was assailed by the terrors 
of death § (Mako, or Death personified) and his 
army of horrors ; but, to one whose belief taught 
him that the dissolution of the body was the 
liberation of tlie soul from its earthly trammels, 
the approach of death was received with calm joy, 
instead of cowaidly apprehension. This event, which 
is supposed to have ended Siikya’s trials in this 
mortal body, took place in the month of AsArh^ or 


* Tumour’s Extracts in Prinsep’s Joumaf p. 811. 
t I have purposely retained the mention of these trees, because 
the Sanchi bas-reliefs, which exhibit the adoration of trees, may 
be best explained by the knowledge that certain trees, under which 
Sikya had sat, w^ere held sacred. 

1 Supreme wisdom. 

S Namuchi-Moray the Demon of Death. 
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June^ 688 B. c. A few days afterwards, on the 
full moon of AsdrhyOV Ist July, 688 B. c., Sakya, 
clad in his ascetic dress, and with his begging* pot 
in his hand,Vproceeded to the Isipatana Vihdra at 
Ben&res. On his approach ^ he was recognised by 
the five Bhikshus who had formerly deserted him, 
and w ho w^ere still resolute not to pay him reverence, 
but under the inBnence of his benign spirit they 
bowed down to him with every mark of adoration. 
Sdkya then explained to them that he had attained 
Buddliahood, and preached to them on the supre¬ 
macy of Dharmyna. 

18. From this time Sdkya travelled over the 
greater part of North-West India, continually in¬ 
culcating the efficacy of Dliarmma^ and the vast 
reward of Nirvana (or final emancipation). In 
the first year of his ministry he is said to have 
assembled a synod of no less than twelve hundred 
and fifty sanctified disciples; of whom the chief 
were Sdriputra and Mangalydnay and the three 
Kdsyapas, 

19. The various acts of Sdkyay during his long 
ministry of forty-five years, are too numerous to detail, 
and are too much mixed up wdtli the fond exaggera¬ 
tions of his follow^ers to admit of any satisfactory 
selection from them. But they may be taken gene¬ 
rally as so many illustrations of the peculiar tenets 
w hich Sakya inculcated—amongst wliich are charity, 
abstinence, and the prohibition against taking life of 
any kind. 
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20. The death of this mortal Buddha took place 
at KvsinAraj in January 543 B. c., when he was 
eighty years of age. On his death-bed he thus 
addressed bis followers: Bhih^hus! should there 
be anything* doubtful or incomprehensible regarding* 
BuddhOy DhummOy Sanghoy MaggOy or Pati-paddy^ 
inquire (now).” Three times did Bhagawd [the Su¬ 
preme, L e. S4kya] address them in the same words; 
but they were all silent. Among* the five hundred 
BUJtshus present, there was not one who doubted, 
or who did not understand. Bhagawd. a<^ain spoke: 
‘‘ Bliihslms I I now exhort you for the last time: 
transitory thing-s are perishable; without delay 
qualify yourseh’es {for Nirvdnay^ These were the 
last words of Taih'igata.f 

21. The lower orders of Bhikshus, and all the 
Mallians of Kusinura, lamented aloud with dis¬ 
hevelled hair and uplifted arms, saying, “ Too soon 
has Bhagarvd died! too soon has Siigato died! too 
soon has the Eye {chakku) closed on the world!” 
But those BhiksJmSy who had attained the state of 
Arahaty comforted themselves with the last words 
of the sag'e, that all transitory things are perish- 

• Tumour's Extracts inPrinsep’s Jour. vol. vii. p. 1007. jUuddhUf 
Dharma^ and Sangha, are the persons of the Buddhist Triad. 
MaggOf the Sanskrit 31drga, wriJ, “ road,” way,” was one of 
the lower stag^es of initiation in the wa^ of Buddhism. Patipaddf 
the Sanskrit Pratipadoy was the first or lowest stage of 
Buddhism. 

t Tumour’s Extracts in Priusep’s Journal, vol vii. p. 1008. 
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able.” This very scene is, I believe, represented in 
one of the compartments of the eastern g*ateway at 
SAn^hi, Three fig*ure8 are seated in a boat—one 
rower, one steersman, and one passeng-er—all in 
the dress of the relig*ious class. On the shore are 
four figures, also in religious garb; one with dis¬ 
hevelled hair and uplifted arms, and the others, 
who wear caps, with hands clasped together in atti¬ 
tudes of devotion. The passenger is, I think, Sdkya 
Muniy who is represented after Nirvdtia on his 
passage over the waters which are said to surround 
this transitory world.* The figures on the shore 
are a Bhihshu of the lower grade bewailing the 
departure of Sdhija with dishevelled hair and uplifted 
arms, which, from the description given above, would 
seem to have been the customary manner of ex¬ 
pressing grief.f The others are Bhikshus who had 
attained the higher grade of Arahat, and who com¬ 
forted themselves with the reHection that all tran¬ 
sitory things are perishable.” The difference of rank 
is known by the bare head of the mourner and 
the capped heads of the others—a distinction which 
still prevails in Tibet, where the lower grades of 
Ge-^thsul and Chhos-pa invariably go bare-headed; 
whilst all the Lamas (or higher grades), iiiclud- 

* Hodgson’s Literature and Religion of the Buddhists, p. 151. 

The world is surrounded by water,”—“ Le tourbillon d’eau qiii 
embrasse Jes mondes.” 

t See Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vii. pp. 1009, 1011, for 
these instances. See also Plate XI. of this vohinae. 
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ing the Grand Lama himself, have their heads 
covered. 

22. The corpse of the Great Teacher was escorted 
by the Mallians of Kusin6ra with music, singing, 
and dancing, to the east side of the city. It was 
first wrapped in a new cloth^ then wound about with 
3oss cotton^ and again wrapped in numerous other 
cloths. Thus prepared, the coj'pse was laid in a 
metal oil vessd, covered by another, and placed upon 
a funeral pile of sandal wood. At this moment the 
venerable Malid Kdssajw^ having arrived from Pdwd^ 
approached the funeral pile. With one shoulder 
bare (the right), and, with clasped hands, having 
performed the padalihindji (perambulation) three 
times; and, after opening the pile at the end, he 
reverentially bowed down at the feet of Dhagaim* 
The five hundred Bhikshus did the same; and the 
pile was lighted. When the body was consumed, the 
metal vessel was escorted back to the town; where, 
with music, song, and dance, and with garlands of 
sweet flowers, the people for seven days show^ed 
their reverence and devotion to Bhagawd's mortal 
remains. 

23. After this, the burnt bones were divided into 
eight portions by the Brahman Bono (Drona), and 

• Tumour’s Extracts in Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vii. p. 1012. This 
act of K%apa I believe to have been the origin of the worship of 
Buddha’s feet. The reverence shown to the feet is undoubtedly 
old, as the feet are represented on the central architrave of the 
Eastern Gateway at Sanchi, in a procession. 
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distributed amongst those who applied for them. 
Eight Stupas or Topes were erected over the relics 
at the following places:—* 

Ist. At Rajageiha, in Magadha, by Ajdta- 
satta. 

2nd. At VlSALi, by the lAchatvi family. 

3i'd. At Kapilavastu, by the Sakyas. 

4th. At Allakappo, by the Balayas. 

6th. At RAmagbAma, by the Kaumlas. 

6th. At WetthAdipo, by the Brdkmans. 

7th. At PAwA, by the Malliyans. 

8th. At KusinAba, by the Malliyans. 

The Moriyans of Pipphaliwano having applied 
too late for a share of the relics, received some 
charcoal from the funeral pile, over which they 
built Stupa the 

9th. At Pipphaliwano ; 

• Tumour’s Extracts in Prinspp’s Journal, vol. vii. p. 1013. Tlie 
whole of these places, including’ AUaliappo^ although it has not 
been identified, were situated in Tirhut and Bahar.—1. Raja- 
ORIHA was the ancient cajiital of Miujadlia, or Bahar Proper. 
2. The ruins of Visali still exist at Bassuhr, to the north of 
Patna. 8. Kapilavastu was somewhere between Ayodhya and 
Gorakhpur. 5. Ramaghama was in the neighbourhood of 
Gorakhpur: it was most likely the Schvipnra of Ptolemy, or 
Sri-Rdmpnra, 6. Wetthadipo was most probably Bettiya, 

7. PaWa was to the west of Visdii, on the high road to Kmindra. 

8. KusinaRA was about equi-distant between Benares and Visali, 
or in the position of Ansiu on the Little Gandak. 0. Pipphali¬ 
wano, or the place of the Charcoal Tope, was between Kapilavastu 
and Kusindra. The people of Visdli are called Pamdce by 
Ptolemy. 
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and lastly the Brahman Dono, over the vessel 
(kumbha) in which he had measured the relics, built 
the 

10th Stupa. 

24. The relics which remained uninjured by the 
fire were the four canine teeth, two collar bones, 
and one frontal bone with a hair attached to’^t, 
which was tlierefore called the renhisa, or hair relic. 
One of the teeth was ultimately enshrined in Oand- 
liara, the country on the lower KAbul ri\er around 
Peshawur; a second in Kalino-a, at IXmtapiirn, or 
tooth-town;” and the others are said to have been 
worshipj)ed by the Devas and Napis. 

25. But uithin twenty years after tlie death of 
Sakt/a, his relics were all broug*ht toj;-etlier, exce[)tin{>f 
the portion at Itajagramaj b}' Ajatasatta, Kiiif^ of 
Magadlia, throug-h the influence of Malta Kantjapa, 
the patriarch or head of the Buddhist religion, and 
a gTeat Stupa was erected over them to the south¬ 
east of Rajagriha.* 

26. In the reign of Priyadarsi or Dharminasoka, 
King* of Mag-adha, about 250 b. o., these relics were 
ag*ain distributed over the whole of India. 

• Tiirnoiir’s Extracts in Priiisep’s Journal, vol. vii. p. 1014. 

See also the Mahawansoy p. 185. In one of tlie Toj)es opened 
at Bhojpvr, we found, aniong*st numerous fragments of bone, four 
teethf all in good order. 
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ril AFTER IIL 

FAITH OF SAKYA. 

1, In the infancy of the world, when Man was 
left to his own unaided reason to solve the mysteries 
of nature, and the destiny of his race, the most casual 
observer iirast have seen that nothing* of this earth 
is lasting*; that the loftiest tree, the loveliest flower, 
the strong*e8t animal, the hardest rock, are all subject 
to decay; nay, that man himself is noug*ht but dust, 
and that to dust does he return. Closer observers 
would have been struck with the perpetual recurrence 
of seasons; the ever-chang*ing* yet unchanged moon; 
the continued production of plants; and, above all, 
with the never-failing* stream of human life. 

2. Such observations would naturally lead to the 
discrimination of the various elements—earth, water, 
fire, and air; to a belief in the eternity of matter, 
and to the doctrine of the transmig-ration of souls. 
And thus the material elements, or Nature, with her 
supposed inherent power of combination and repro¬ 
duction, became the Deity of this world. But even 
the most thoug-litless man must at times have felt 
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conscious that he possessed within himself an unseen 
power which controlled the actions of his body. 
Hence arose a belief in the existence of Spirit^ 
which was at first made only an inherent power of 
Nature, but was afterwards preferred before her; 
and was eventually raised to the position of the Great 
First Cause and Creator of all thing-s. 

3. Such is the course which the human mind most 
probably went througdi both in India and in Greece. 
In process of time the more commanding- spirits, who 
ruled the passions of their fellow-men by the ascen¬ 
dancy of g*eniu8, and by unbending* firmness of will, 
were held to be mortal emanations or avaiara of the 
Supreme Being-; and, after death, were exalted to 
the rank of demig-ods. Thus, in both countries, hero- 
worship had prevailed from remote anticjuity; and 
the tombs of the mighty had become objects of re\'e- 
rence. In India, the Topes or Tumuli of Kraku- 
chanda, Kanaka, and Kasyapa, existed before the 
preaching of Sak^ a^ and the ancient elemental deities 
of the Vedas jn-eceded the worship of Dharma, or 
concrete Nature. 

4. The religious systems of India are all deeply 
imbued with metaphj sical speculations; and the close 
agreement between these and the philosophical sys¬ 
tems of Greece would be an interesting subject to 
the classical scholar. A strict analysis and com¬ 
parison of the systems of both countries would most 
probably tend to mutual elucidation. The Indians* 
have the advantage in point of time; and I feel 
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satisfied that the Greeks borrowed much of their 
philosophy from the East. The most perfect sys¬ 
tem of the Ionics, as developed by Anaxag-oi’as,* is 
the same as the Saiikh 3 ^a school of India; and 
the famous doctrines of Pythag’oras are intensely 
Buddhistical. The transmigration of souls is Egyp¬ 
tian as well as Indian: but the prohibition against 
eating animal food is altogether Buddhist. Women 
were admitted as members both by S^kya and by 
Pythagoras; and there were grades in the brother¬ 
hood of Pythagoreans, as in the Sangha, or Com¬ 
munity of Buddhists. These coincidences between 
the two s^^sterns seem too strong to be accidental. 

5. Pythagoras is said to have visited India; and 
there are some curious verbal coincidences which 
really seem to countenance the story. Pythagoras 
married Theano (Sanskrit, Dliyana^ devout con¬ 
templation^^); and by her liad a daughter whom he 
named Damo (Sanskrit, Dharmma^ virtue, or prac¬ 
tical morality^*’), and who became a most learned 
Pythagorean. He was the first who assumed the 
title of ^(Aotro^oc (Sanskrit, Buddha Mitra), the lover 
of wisdom, or Budha. His own name is perhaps 
only a compound of or Buddha, and ayopcvw, 

* Anaxagoras held that Noi/f, Mind or Intellect, was not the 
creator of all things, but only the artist who gave form to pre¬ 
existent matter. According to him, matter consisted of various 
particles, which were put in motion by the action of Mind; the 
homogeneous particles were blended together into an infinite 
variety of forms, and the heterogeneous were separated. 

D 
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to expound or announce; and the names of two of his 
followers, Damon and Pythias (or Dharmma and 
Buddha), have become celebrated for their disin¬ 
terested friendship. All these coincidences can 
scarcely be accidental j and though w’e may not 
be able to trace the actual progress of Buddhism 
from India to Greece, yet the evidence in liivour 
of its transmission is much too strong to be doubted. 

C. The system of faith taught by Sukya Muni 
has been tersely and truly characterized by Mr. 
Hodo’son as monastic asceticism in morals, and 
philosophical scepticism in religion.” This is espe¬ 
cially the case with the two more ancient philo¬ 
sophical systems, the Sm'ibhovika and Aisn'iirih.a, 
which he has made known to us from the Sanskrit 
books of Nepal. The former, Mr. Hodgson thinks, 
was that of primitive Buddhism ; but as the 
SwdhMviha was essentiall}' a doctrine of materialism, 
it must have been closely allied to the Nirimara 
S&nhhja school of Kapila. In this s^’stem* Pradhan, 
or MaM-PradMm, or “ supreme nature,” was held 
to be the Mula-Prakriti, or “ plastic origin” of all 
things, fi'om which Budld, or " intelJig-ence,” was 
produced. Now this is the very system which 
Sakya had rejected, after six years’ study at Ra- 
jagriha. The supremacy of Nature! taught by the 
Sw6bMvikas is also utterly at variance with the 

• Colebrooke, Trans. Roy. As. Soc. 

+ Ho(lg:Bon, pp. 33, 77. The Swftbhavikas were simple mate- 
rialists. 
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solemn address made by SIkya to his disciples from 
his death-bed under the Sdl tree at Kusinagara* 
Bhikshus I said the dying teacher, if any points 
seem doubtful or incomprehensible to 3 ’ou regarding 
BuddhOy DhammOy Sangho, &c., inquire now.” In 
this address, which was three times repeated, Buddhay 
or supreme intelligence,” is placed before Bharmay 
or material nature,” as the first person of the 
Triad. The system of faith taught by Sakya must, 
therefore, have been that of the Theistical Triad of 
Buddhay\ Bharmay and Sangha. This is placed 
beyond all doubt bj" the edict of Priyadersi, pub¬ 
lished after the meeting of the 3rd Buddhistical 
Synod in B. C. 247, at which the orthodox doctrines 
of Sak 3 ’a were upheld.^ In this edict, the names 
of the orthodox Buddhist Triad are distiuctl 3 ' men¬ 
tioned as Buddhay Bharmay and Sangha, The ex¬ 
istence of the Buddhist Triad at that particular 
period, is further proved by the occurrence of such 
names as Budha-Pdlitay Bharma Rahshitay and 
Saugha-Mitray among the colonnade inscriptions of 
No. 2 Tope at Sanchi. 

7 . When Sakya Muni began his religious career, 
he first tried the S 3 ’stem of the SdmddhikaSy who 
placed the attainment of everlasting bliss in the 
continued practice of Samddhiy or of deep and 

* Tumour, in Prinsep^s Journal, vol. vii. p. 1007. 
t Buddha, Dharma, and Sang-ha, are the Sanshrit names ; the 
others are jPdlt, 

X See Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. ix. p. 019, where the three 
names of Buddha^ Bharmay and Sanghay are improperly translated 
Buddhist faith.” 
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devout abstraction.^ Dissatisfied with this belief, 
he next tried that of the PradluinikaSy or worshippers 
of universal nature*^ as the sole First Cause of 
all things. This atheistical doctrine he also aban¬ 
doned ; and, in its stead, either invented or adopted 
the theistical Triad of Buddha, JDhatina, and Sanglia, 
in which Triad Buddha, or ‘‘ supreme intelligence/' 
is the Creator of all things. In the transcendental 
and philosophical sense, Buddha means Mind ; 
Dharmma, Matter; and Sangiia, the concretion 
of the two former in the sensible or phenomenal 
world. In a practical or religious sense, Buddha 
means the mortal author of this religion (JSah^a); 
Dharmma, his law ; and Sangha, the congregation 
of the faithful." f 

8. But though the early Buddhists admitted the 
existence of a Supreme Being, they denied his 
providence, in the full belief that without his aid, 
and solely by their own efforts of Tapas :|: and 
Dkyan, or Abstinence and Abstraction, they could 
win for themselves the everlasting bliss" {Mphsha) 
of absorption into the Divine Spirit.§ 

• So complete was the power of abstraction heki to be, that the 
author of the Maharvaji^o (p. 202) ^’avely relates the folJowiiip; 
story:—This Raja (^Dhdtiisenu\ at the time he was improving' 
the Adlarvdpi tank, observed a certain j)riest absorbed in the 
Samadhi meditation; and, not being able to rouse him from that 
abstractioTiy had him buried under the embankment (of the tank) 
by heaping earth over him.” f Hodgson, p. 39. 

Hodgson, page 35. The Tajms of the Buddhists was 
not penance, or self-inflicted bodily pain, like that of the 
Brahmans, but a perfect rejection of all outward things {prav^ 
rittika). § Hodgson, p. 37. 
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9. One belief common to Buddhism is the doctrine 
of Nirvritti and Pravritti^ or Best and Action.^ 
The latter state is that of man, and the former that 
of the celestial, self-existent Being, whether Buddha 
or Dharma. According* to the Aisw^rikas, the 
Supreme Being* Adi Buddha, or Iswara, though 
formless as a C 3 pher or mathematical point, and 
separate from all things (in Nirvritti), is infinite in 
form, pervading all, and one with all (in Pravritti),‘\ 
His proper and lasting state is that of Nirvritti, 
but for the sake of creation, he spontaneously roused 
himself into activity (Pravritti), and by means of 
his five spiritual faculties {Panchajnydna), and by 
five exertions of mental reflection (Panchadhydnd), 
he created the Pancha-Dhyani-Buddha, or five 
celestial Buddhas,” together with the five elements,” 
the five senses,” and the five objects of sense,” 
in the following order rj 



Buddhas. 

Elements. 

Senses. 

Objects 
of Sense. 

1 

Vairochana. 

Earth. 

Light. 

Colour. 

2 

Akshobva. 

Water. 

Hearing. 

Sound. 

3 

Ratna Sambhava. 

Fire. 

Smell. 

Odour. 

4 

Amitabha. 

Air. 

Taste. 

Savour, 

6 

Amogha Siddiia. 

Ether, j 

Touch. 

Solidity. 


* and 

t Hodgson, pp. 81, 40, 110. These terms were also applied to 
human beings, according as they passed secular or monastic lives. 
Thus Sdhya, while Prince Siddharta^ was exercising JPravritti- 
Mdrga; but when he adopted the religious garb, and the 
devotional abstraction of the ascetics, he was then in a state of 
Nirvritti-Mdrga. t Hodgson, pp. 40, 83, 111.. 
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10. These five celestial Buddhas appear to be simple 
personifications of the five elements^ and their in¬ 
herent properties j or, to use Mr. Hodgfson’s expres¬ 
sion, of the active and intellectual powers of nature.” 
The five Bodhisatwas, as well as the five LoheswaraSj 
or inferior celestials, likewise possessed Saktis* 

11. I omit the long* train of Bodhisatwas^ Lakes- 
warasj and Bnddhasdktisy as I believe that they 
formed no part of original Buddhism, but were 
engrafted afterwards when the religion of Sak 3 'a 
had become firmly established, and when its votaries 
took more delight in the indolent enjoyment of meta¬ 
physical speculations than in the active exertions 
of propagandism. I believe also that, as Buddhism 
gradually obtained an ascendancy over wei/s ininds^ 
the whole of the Brahraanical scliools, by an easy 
change of phraseology, accommodated their own 
doctrines so as not to clash with those of the domi¬ 
nant party. At least it is only by a supposition of 
this kind that I can account for the great similarity 
which exists between the philosophical systems of 
Buddhism and those of the Brahinanical Sunkhyas. 
This similarit}", which has already been noticed by 
Colebrooke,* is, indeed, so great as to render it 
difficult to discriminate the doctrines of the one from 
those of the other. The phraseology varies, but the 
ideas are the same ; so that there is a distinction, but 
without a difference. 

*Colebrooke, Trans. Roy. As. Society, vol. i. p. 10—On the 
Philosophy of the Hindus. 
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12. There is, however, one doctrine of the Sdnkh^ 
yaSf which neatly and clearly distinguishes them 
from the Buddhists — a belief in the eternity of 
matter^ as well as in the immortality of the soul. 
The Sankhyas asserted that nothing can be produced 
which does not already exist; and that effects are 
educts and not products.* This is the old classical 
dogma of ex nihilo nil Jity from nothing, nothing 
can come.^t The stately tree sprang from a seed; 
the costly jar was formed from the potter^s clay* 
There might be infinities of form and ever-varying* 
combinations of substance; but the materials existed 
before, and the difference consisted only in the shape 
and mixture, and not in the matter. 

13. The orthodox Buddhists, on the contrary, 
believed that every thing was the creation of the 
self-existent Adi Buddha^ who willed it, and it 
was. 

14. The Sdnhhya teachers, whose doctrines cor¬ 
respond with those of the primitive Buddhists, are 
Kapila and PatdnjalL , The first held that all things 
owed their origin to Mula-Prakritiy or Radical 
Nature, in which Purushoy or Soul, was inherent, 
and from which Budhiy or Intelligence (in a female 
and inferior form), was brought forth. His system 

• Colebrooke, Trans. Roy. As. Society, vol. i. p. 38—On the 
Philosophy of the Hindus. 

t This is the doctrine of Lucretius, de Rerum Nature—Nil fieri 
ex nihilo, in nihilum nil posse reverti. From nonentity nothing 
can be produced; and entity cannot be reduced to nothing.” 
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was called Niriawara Sdnkhyay* or atheistical 
Saiikhya," because he denied the existence of an 
all-ruling* Providence. Kapila also prohibited sa¬ 
crifice, as its practice was attended with the taking 
away of life. 

15. The followers of Patanjali were called 5^- 
wara Sd 7 ikhyaB,'\ or theistical Sankhyas/^ because 
they recognised a Supreme Being who was the 
ruler of the world, infinite and eternal. 

10. The Brahnianical Niriswara system agrees 


very nearly with that of the Buddhistical Srvabfmva, 
in which Dharma is made the first person of the 
Triad, as MahUPrajna,% or supreme nature," 
wliich is Swahhava (or self-existent), the sole en¬ 
tity, from which all things proceeded in this 
order §:— 

17. From the mystic root of the letter Y air 

„ „ II fire 

„ „ V water 

,, ,, L earth 

„ „ S Mount 

Sumeru. 
Dharma is repre- 




In the Swabhuvaka Triad, 


♦ JSlr, without, and Istvara, God — that is, Godless or 
Atheistical. 

t Say with 5 IsTvaray God. 

J Hodgson, p. 77. 

§ Hodgson, p. 109. These are the Sanskrit radicals,— ya, ra, 
va, lay which signify air, fire, water, and earth. From Mount 
Sumeru proceeded all trees and vegetables, and from the earth 
proceeded the Dhdtrvdtvnkoy or bases of ail the metals. 
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sented as a female, with Buddha on the rig'ht hand, 
and Sangha on the left. 

18. The SesTvard school of the Brahmans agrees 
very closely with that of the Aiswdrika Buddhists. 
Both take their names from the recog-nition of a 
Supreme Being* (Iswara), whom the Buddhist con¬ 
siders as the first Intellectual Essence, th^ Adi-- 
Buddha^ by whom all things were created. In the 
Aiswarika Triad, Buddha holds the first place, and 
DharmUy who is represented as a female, the second 
place on his right hand, while Sangha occupies the 
left hand. 

19. All these schools, both Brahmanical and 
Buddhistical, whether they deify intellectual spirit 
or material nature, agree in considering that man 
is the united production of both—a compound of mind 
and matter, or soul and body. According to the 
Aiswarikas, the human body, as well as the ma¬ 
terial universe, was compounded of the five elements: 
earth, water, fire, air, and ether.’* The soul, which 
animates it, was an emanation from the self-existent 
God. Man was, therefore, emphatically the ^^Union'^ 
{Sangha) of material essence^^ {Dharma) with a 
portion of the divine intelligence” {Buddhd),‘\ 

20. But these metaphysical speculations were im¬ 
parted only to the initiated, or highest class of 
BhihshuSy who had attained the rank of Arahaty or 
Bodhisatrva. For Sakya had divided his doctrines 

* Hodgson, p. 112. 
t Hodgson, p. 127. 
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into three distinct classes, adapted to the capabilities 
of his hearers.* 1st, The VinAya^ or religious 
discipline,” addressed to the SrAwakay or au¬ 
ditors,” who were the lowest class of the Bauddha 
community; 2nd, The Sutra^ aphorisms,” or Prin¬ 
ciples of Faith, addressed to the Pratyekas or dis¬ 
tinct intelligences,” who formed the middle class of 
monks; and 3rd, the AhUdharma^ or supreme 
law,” or Transcendental Principles of Faith, im¬ 
parted only to the Bodhisatwas^ or true intelli¬ 
gences,” who were the highest class of the Bauddha 
community. 

21. These three classes of doctrine are collectively 
called the Tri-Pitaka^ or three repositories;” and 
the Tri Yaiiikayf or ^Hhree-means-of-progression 
and separately they are generally known as the 
Lowest, the Middle, and the Highest means of 
Advancement. These terms are of common oc¬ 
currence in the Buddhist wTitings, and especially 
in the works of the Chinese travellers; from whom 
w^e learn that the pastoral nations of the Nor¬ 
thern Hills, accustomed to active habits, were con¬ 
tent with the Lowest-MEANS-OF-Advancement, 
while the more intellectual and contemplative people 
of India generally strove for the attainment of the 
superior degrees of Madhyima-Yaniha^ and MahA^ 

* Fo-kwe-kiy c. 2, note. Csoma de Koros,—Analysis of the 
Tibetan Works, in Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vii. p. 145. 

t Ydna means a vehicle of any’ kind, by which progress or 
advance is obtained. 
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Ydnika, or Middle and Highest Means-of- 
Advancement." 

22. The Tri-Pitaka were compiled immediately 
after Sakya^s death, in B. c. 643, by three of his 
chief disciples, with the assistance of five hundred 
learned monks. The Abhidharma was the work of 
Kmyapay the head of the Bauddha fraternity; the 
oiAndnihij Sakya’s favourite disciple; and the 
ViNAYA of Updli* The laiig’uag’e in which these 
works was written, has been the subject of much 
dispute; but the account given by the Tibetansf is 
so probable, and at the same time so natural, that it 
ought, as James Prinsep has observed, to set the 
matter at rest. Their account is that the Sutras 
in general, that is, the Viniiya, as w^ell as the Sutrd 
proper, were first written in the Sindhu language; 
but that the whole of the that is, the 

Projnd Pdraviitdj or transcendental wisdom,’^ 
and the whole of the Gyudy that is, the TantraSy or 
religious mysticism,” were composed in Sanskrit. 
This appears to be the only conclusion that anyone 
can come to who examines the subject attentively. 
For the Vindya and Sutray which were addressed 
to the people at large, as well as to the Srdwakas 
and PratyeliaSy must necessarily have been published 
in the vernacular language of the country; while 

• Prinsep’s Journal, vol. i. p. 2; and Transactions As. Soc. 
Bengal, vol. xx. p. 42. 

t Csoma’s Index to the Kdhgyvr^ in Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vi. 
p. G88. J See Csoma, in Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vi. p. 603. 
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the abstruse and metaphysical philosophy of the 
Ahhidharma, which was addressed solely to the 
learned^ that is, to the Br/ihmans and Bodhisatmas, 
would, without doubt, have been enunciated in San¬ 
skrit, for the simple reason that its refined elegance 
of ideas, and delicate shades of meaning-, could not 
be adequately expressed in any of the vernacular 
lanf>Tiaf»-es. The Tantrus are of much later date; 
but the same reasoning* holds equally g*ood for them ; 
as the esoteric mysticism of their doctrines could only 
have been expressed in Sanskrit. In a few words 
the speculative principles of Buddhism were ex¬ 
pounded and recorded in Sanskrit * while the 
practical system of belief deduced from those prin¬ 
ciples^ was spread abroad and propag*ated by means 
of the vernacular Prakrit. 

23. In the Ilapasiddhiy which is the oldest Piili 
g*rammar now extant^ and which the author Buddha- 
priya compiled! from the ancient work of KachM- 
yanaj a quotation from the latter is g*iven, appa¬ 
rently in the origdiial words. According* to this 
account^ Kachhuyana was one of the principal 
disciples of Sakya^ by whom he w^as selected for the 
important office of compiling* the first Pali grammar, 
the rules of which are said to have been propounded 
by Tathagata himself. This statement seems hig*hly 
probable; for the teacher must have soon found the 

• See also Hodgson’s opinion on this point. Prinsep’s Journal 
vol. vi. p. 083. 

t Tumour’s Introduction to the MakawansOj p. 20. 
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difficulty of making himself clearly understood when 
each petty district had a provincial dialect of its 
own, unsettled both in its spelling and its pro¬ 
nunciation. 

24. A difficulty of this kind could only be over¬ 
come by the publication of some established rules of 
speech^ w'hich should fix the wavering’ pronunciation 
and loose orthography of a coininori language. 
This was accomplished by the Pali Grammar of 
Kdchhayana^ compiled under Sakya’s instructions; 
and the language, thus tirmly established, was used 
throughout India by the Buddhist teachers, for the 
promulgation and extension of the practical doctiines 
of their faith. 

25. In the Buddhist works of Ceylon, this lan¬ 
guage is expressly called Magadld^ or the speech 
of Magadha ; and as tliis district w as the principal 
scene of Sakya^s labours, as well as the native 
country of himself and of his principal disciples, the 
selection of Mdgadhi for the publication of his doc¬ 
trines W'as both natural and obvious. It is true, 
as Professor 11. H. Wilson has remarked,* that 
there are several differences betw een the language of 
existing Buddhist inscriptions and the Mdgadhi of 
Pali Grammars; but these differences are not such 
as to render them unintelligible to those whom 
Pbiyadarsi addressed in his Pillar edicts in the 
middle of the third century before Christ. The Pro- 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. p. 238. 
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fessor admits that the Pali was most likely selected 
for his edicts by adarsi^ that they might be 
intelligible to the people but he is of opinion that 
the languagfe of the inscriptions was ratlier the 
common tong*ue of the inhabitants of Upper India 
than a form of speech peculiar to a class of reli¬ 
gionists; and he arg*ues that the use of the Piili 
lang'uag'e in tlie inscription is not a conclusive proof 
of their Buddhistical orig-in. 

20. The conclusion which I have come to is exactly 
the reverse; for it is a well known fact, tliat the 
Brahmans have never used any lang-uag-e but 
Sanskrit for their relig-ious writing's, and have 
stig*niatised the Magadhi as the speech of men of 
low tribes.* In their dramas also the heroes and 
the Brahmans always speak Sanskrit, while the use 
of Magadhi is confined to the attendants of royalty. 
Professor Wilson has, however, identified the Magadhi 
with Prakrit, the use of which, though more honour¬ 
able, was still confined to the principal female 
characters; but the extensive employment, in the 
dramatic works of the Brahmans, of various dialects, 
all derived from one common stock, seems to me to 
prove that they were the vernacular language of the 
people. In this vernacular language, whatever it 
w as, whether the high Prakrit of the Saurasenas, or 
the low Prakrit of the MAgadhas, we know certainly 
that the Vinaya and Sutra, or the practical doctrines 

* Colebrooke, in Trans. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. vii. p. 199. 
Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. i. p. Ixiii. iv. 
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of Sdkya, were compiled^ and therefore also pro- 
mulg'ated.^ 

27. In the opinion of Tumour, the celebrated 
scholar, the Pali is a ^^rich and poetical language, 
which had already attained its present refinement at 
the time of Gotama Buddha^s advent” (b. c. 588). 
According to Sir William J ones,f it is ^Mittle more 
than the language of the Brahmans, melted down 
by a delicate articulation to the softness of Italian.” 
To me it seems to bear the same relation to Sanskrit 
that Italian does to Latin, and a much nearer 
one than modern Eimdish does to An<rlo-Saxon. 

O c5 

The nasal sounds are melted down ; the compounds 
are softened to double and even single consonants ; 
and the open vowels are more numerous. It is 
the opinion of all European scholars that the Pali 
language is derived almost entirely from the San¬ 
skrit ; and in this opinion I fully coincide. Messrs. 
Burnouf and Lassen, who jointly formed a Pali 
Grammar, state, as the result of their labours, that 
Pali is almost identical with Sanskrit and Pro- 

* Csoma, in Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vi. p. 503. I use the term 
Prdhrit as comprehending all the written and cultivated dialects 
of Northern India. Prakrit means common’^ or natural,” 
in contradistinction to the artificial ” or refined ” San¬ 
skrit. 

t Preface to Sakwitala. 

I Essai sur le Pali; par E. Burnouf et Chr. Lassen, p. 187,— 

II en est r^sulte qu’elle eUiit presgue identique h, I’idiome sacre 
des Brahmanes.” 
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fessor Lassen, at a later date,* when more conversant 
with the Pali books, states authoritatively, that the 
whole of the Prakrit language is derived from the 
Sanskrit. Tumourf also declares his conviction 
that all researches tend to prove the greater antiquity 
of Sanskrit. Professor WilsoirJ: and James Ihdn- 
sep§ are likewise of the same opinion. This con¬ 
clusion seems to me self evident; for there is a 
tendency in all spoken languages to suj)press dis¬ 
similar consonants, and to soften hard ones : as in the 
Latin Camillus for the Tuscan Cadmiius, and the 
English fa rthmg for the Anglo-Saxon fear fh/injj ; or, 
as in the Pali assn, ^^a horse,” for the Sanskrit (uma, 
and the Pali majha^ middle,” for the Sanskrit 
madhya. There is also a natural inclination to clear 
away the semi-vowels and weaker consonants; as in 
the English Ktng^ for the Anglo-Saxon Kyning, or 
as in the Piili Olahita, ‘‘ the seen” (/. e. Buddha), for 
the Sanskrit Avalaldta; and in the Pali Ujemya^ a 
^^man of Ujain,” for the Sanskrit Ujjayanij/a, It 
is always therefore easy to determine between uny 
written languages, tliat resemble each other, which 
of the two is the original, and which the borrowed j 

• Institutiones Linguae Prakriticae ; Chr. Lassen, p. G,—Pni- 
kriticam linguam dorivatam esse totam a Sanskritica.” 

t Tumour— Maharvanso^ Introduction, p. xiii. The general 
results of all researches tend to prove the greater antiquity of the 
Sanskrit. 

I Hindu Theatre, vol. i. p. Ixiii. 

S Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vi. p. G88. 
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because letters and syllables are never added^ biit^ on 
the contrary^ are always suppressed or curtailed in 
the process of time. The Pdli is, therefore, without 
doubt, derived from the Sanskrit, and must, more¬ 
over, have been a spoken lang-ung’e for many cen¬ 
turies. 

28. For the publication of his esoteric theories 
regarding* the origin oi“ the world, and the creation 
of mankind, SAkya made use of the Sanskrit Ian- 
guage only. I3ut the perfect language of our day, 
perhaps, owes much of its refinement to the care 
and sagacity of that (ireat Reformer; for it seems 
highly probable that Katyaya^a, the inspired saint 
and lawo’iver who corrected the inaccuracies of 
rdnini’s ISdihsJirit grammar,* is the same as the 
KACiniAYANO'j who compiled tlie Pdli grammar 
during the life-time of Sfikya. Katydyayia's anno¬ 
tations on Panini, called Vdrtihds^ restrict his vague 
rules, enlarge his limited ones, and mark numerous 
eA'cej)tions to others. These amended rules of 
Sanskrit grammar were formed into memorial verses 
by Bhartriharij whose metrical apliorisms, entitled 
Kiirilidj have almost equal authoritj' with the pre¬ 
cepts of lYinini, and emendations of Kdti/(h/(uia, 
According to popular tradition,:}; Bhartrihari was 
the brother of Vikramaditya, the author of the Hindu 

Colebrooke, Trans. As. Soc. Bengal, vii. 199. 
t Kachhdyauo is only tlie Pali form of the Sanskrit Katya- 
yana; the fya of the latter being* invariably changed to chha. 
t Colebrooke, Trans. As. Soc. Bengal, vii. 904. 

E 
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Samvat, which dates from b. c. 67. The ag'e of 
K4ty&yana is unknown ; but as he flourished between 
the date of Pdnini, in about 1100 b. c., and that of 
Bhartrihari, in 67 B. c., there is every probability 
in favour of the opinion that he was one of the 
disciples of Buddha. 

29. But this identification of the two greatest 
grammarians of the Sanskrit and Pali languages 
rests upon other grounds besides those mentioned 
above. Colebrooke^ Wilson, and Lassen, have all 
identified the commentator on Pdnini with Vara^ 
rticJd^ the author of the Prfikrit Grammar,'^ called 
Praltrita-^prahasri^ or Chandrika. Of Vararucld 
nothing more is known than that his work is the 
oldest Prakrit grammar extant, and that his body 
of rules includes all that had been laid down by 
earlier grammarians regarding the vernacular 
dialects. 

30. This identification is still more strikingly con¬ 
firmed by the fact that Kachh/iyam is not a name 
but only a patronymic,* which signifies the son of 
Kachhoy and was first assumed by the grammarian 
himself. If, therefore, Vararucld Katy/iyana is not 
the same person as KachhayanOy he must be posterior 
to him and of the same family. We shall thus have 

* Tumour’s MaharvarisOy Introduction, p. xxvi. where the orig’inaJ 
passage of the liupaBiddhi is given. See also Csoma de Koros, 
in Prinsep’s Journal, vii. p. 144, where the fact is confirmed; as 
the Tibetans call the Grammarian Kdtydhi-hu —that is, the son 
of Katya. 
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two Kdty&yanas of the same family living* much 
about the same time, each of whom compiled a 
V&li or Prakrit grammar; a conclusion which is 
much more improbable than that the two were one 
and the same person. 

31. I have been thus particular in stating all the 
evidences in favour of this supposition, as the pro¬ 
bable identitj' of the two great graimnurmna seems 
to me to offer an additional reason for considering 
Sdkya Muni as one of the chief benefactors of his 
countiy. For I believe that we must not look upon 
Sdkya Muni simply as the founder of a new religious 
system, but as a great social reformer who dared to 
preach the perfect equality of all mankind, and the 
consequent abolition of caste, in spite of the menaces 
of the most powerful and arrogant priesthood in the 
world. We must regard him also as a patriot, 
who, in spite of tyrannical kings and princes, had 
the courage to incite his countrymen to resist the 
forcible abduction of their wives and daughters by 
great men.* To him the Indians were indebted for 
a code of pure and practical moralit}', which incul¬ 
cated charity and chastity, performance of good 
works, and abstinence from evil, and general kindness 
to all living tilings. To him also I believe they 
owe the early refinement and systematic arrange¬ 
ment of their language in the selection of the learned 

O D 

* See the fifth of the Seven Imperisliuble Precepts, ini{)arted 
byShk 3 ’a to the people of Vaistili.”—Tumour in PrinsejVs Journal, 
vii. p. 901. 
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K&ty&yana as the compiler of the Sanskrit and 
Pali g*rammars. 

32. As the champion of relig-ious liberty and social 
equality, Sahya Muni attacked the llnihinans in 
their weakest and most vulnerable jmints; in their 
impious assumption of all mediation between man 
and his Maker, and in their arrog’ant claims to here¬ 
ditary priesthood. Jlut his boldness was successful; 
and before the end of his long* career he had seen 
his principles zealously and suecessliilly promnlg*ated 
by his Hrahmufi disci])les SAitiruTUA, Mangalyana, 
Ananda, and Kasyapa, as well as by the Vais^n 
Katyay^ana and the Sudnt I^pali. At his death, 
in B.c. 543, his doctrines had been firmly estab¬ 
lished; and the divinity of his mission was fully 
recognized by the eager claims preferred by kings 
and rulers for relics of their divine teacher. His 
ashes were distributed amongst eight cities; and the 
charcoal from the funeral pile was given to a ninth; 
but the spread of his influence is mo?*e clearly shown 
by the mention of the numerous cities where he lived 
and preached. Amongst these are Champa and 
Rdjagriha on the east, S?y/ra^ti and Kausambi on 
the west. In the short space of forty-five years,* 

• Sakja beg'an Jiis public enrcor at thirty-five years of age, 
and died at eighty. Malionied was born in 009 a. i>. : he 
announced his mission in 009 at forty years of age, and died in 
644, when he was seventy-five. In a. d. 040, or in thirty-one 
years from the announcement of his mission, the arms and the 
religion of Mahomed had spread over the ancient empires of Egypt, 
Syria, and Persia. 
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this wonderful man succeeded in establishing his 
own peculiar doctrines over the fairest districts of the 
Ganges; from the Delta to the neighbourhood of 
Agra and Cawnpore. This success was perhaps as 
much due to the early corrupt state of Brahmanism^ 
as to the greater purity and more practical wisdom 
of his own system. But^ rapid as was the progress 
of Buddhism^ the gentle but steady swell of its 
current shrinks into nothing before the sweeping 
flood of Mahomedanisin, wliieh^ in a few years, had 
spread over one half of the civilized world, from the 
sands of the Nile to the swampy fens of the Oxus. 

33. The two most successful religious impostures 
which the world has yet seen, are Buddhism and 
Mahomedanisin. Each creed owed its origin to the 
enthusiasm of a single individual, and each was 
rajiidl}^ propagated by numbers of zealous followers. 
But here the parallel ends; for the Koran of Ma¬ 
homed was addressed wholly to the passions’^ of 
mankind, by the promised gratification of human 
desires both in this world and in the next; while the 
Dharma of Sahya 3luni was addressed wholly to the 
intellect,” and sought to wean mankind from the 
pleasures and vanities of this life by pointing to the 
transitoriness of all human enjoyment. Mahomed 
achieved his success by the offer of material or bodily 
pleasures in the next life, while Sakya succeeded by 
the promise of eternal deliverance of the soul from the 
fetters of mortality. The former propagated his re¬ 
ligion by the merciless edge of the sword; the latter 
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by the persuasive voice of the missionary. The san- 
g'uinary career of the Islamite was lighted by the 
lurid flames of burning cities j the peaceful progress 
of the Euddhist was illuminated by the cheerful faces 
of the sick in monastic hos))itals,* and by the happy 
smiles of travellers reposing in Dhtrmsdlas by the 
road-side. The one was the personification of bodily 
activitj' and material enjoyment; the other was the 
genius of corporeal abstinence, and intellectual con- 
temj)lation.t 

* 3fa}iawans0j p. 241). Upatisso, son of Buddha Diis, huilds 
hospitals for cripples, for preg'nant women, and for the blind and 
diseased. Dhatiisena (p. 25G) builds ho.spitals for cripples and 
sick. Buddha Das himself (p. 245) ordained a physician for 
every ten villages on the high road, and built asylums for the 
crippled, deformed, and destitute. 

t There is a curious coincidence also in the manner of death of 
the two teachers. According to the Buddhists, Muro, the Angel of 
Death, waited upon Sakya to learn when it would be his pleasure 
to die. The Musulmiins assert the same of Muhammad. Azrail, 
the Angel of Death, entered the chamber of the sick man to 
announce that he was enjoined not to interfere with the soul 
of God's prophet, without an entire acquiescence on his jiart.”— 
See Price’s Muhammadan History, vol. i. p. 16. 
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f HAPTER IV. 

FlRSr SYNOD, 

1. The whole Bauddha community^ or all who had 
taken the vows of asceticism, were known by the 
general name of Sttngha^ or the congregation.^^ 
The same term, with the addition of the local name, 
was used to distinguish any one of the numerous 
Buddhist fraternities ; as ^lagadhe-Sangham^ the 
fraternity of Magadha ; Santi Sangham, the fra¬ 
ternity of Sdnti, or Sdfichi.* It was also emplo3’ed 
to denote the general assemblies f of monks, which 
were held at stated periods; as well as the Grand 
Assemblies, which took place only on particular 
occasions. Three of these extraordinary assemblies, 
called respectively the First, Second, and Third 
Sj’nods,^ were held at different periods, for the 

* See the Bhabra inscription, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, for the 
first; the other is used in the S.^nchi pillar inscription, published in 
this volume." 

t MeyaXrjy crvyoioy is the expression of Megasthenes for the 
annual assembly held at Palibothra. 

I Prathamey Dwitayey and Tritaye Sanyltamy or Sangiti. 
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suppression of heres}^, and the solemn affirmation of 
orthodoxy. 

2. The first of these assemblies was convoked after 
the death of St'ikya^ in the middle of the year 543 
13 , c.j by the great K/isyapdy on hearing the in¬ 
sidious address of the aged Subhadra* Revered 
oiies!^^ said the dotard^ mourn no more! We 

are happily released from the control of the great 
Srnmuna (Buddha): we shall no more be worried 
with ‘this is allowable/ and ‘that is not allowable/ 
we can now do what we wisli, and can leave undone 
what we do not desire.” Iviisyapa reflected tliat 

the present was the most fitting time to summon a 
general assembly for the solemn rehearsal of Dhnrmn 
and Vinay(tj according to the injunction of Siikya. 
“Ananda/’ said the dying sage^ “let the Dharma 
and YindyUj which I have ])reached and explained 
to thee, stand in the place of a teacher after my 
death.” Reflecting on this, and on the first of the 
imj)erishable precepts^ “ to hold frequent religious 
meetings,” JiL^s>\apa addressed the assembled Jihik- 
shus.f “Beloved! let us hold a rehearsal both of 
the Dharmo and of the VindyaJ^ “Lord,” replied 
tliey^ “do thou select the Sthooiros and DhihshvsJ^ 
Kas 3 "apa therefore selected five hundred hoi}'mendicant 
monks who had mastered the IHpitaka^ or Three 
Repositories. By them it was decided that the First 
Synod should be held at liajagriha during the rainy 

* Tiiriioiir, in Prinsep’s Journal, vii, 612. 

t Tumour, in Prinsejj’s Journal, vii. 613. 
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season, when the regular pilgrimages of the Buddhist 
monks were suspended. 

3. At the full moon of the month of Asarh (1st 
July, 543 B. c.), the five hundred monks having 
assembled at Rajagriha, spent the whole of that 
month in the repairs of their ViharSy lest the heretics 
should taunt them,* saying, ^^the disciples of Gotama 
kept up their Vihars wliile their teacher was alive, 
but they have forsaken them since his death.” With 
the assistance of Ajdtasatray Eaja of Magadha, the 
Vihars were renewed; and a splendid hall was built 
for the assembly of the First Synod, at the mouth 
of the Sattapanni Cave, on the side of the JVehhdra 
Mountain. Five hundred carpets were spread around 
for the monks; one throne was prepared for the 
abbot on the south side, facing the north, f and 
another throne was erected in the middle, facing 
the east, fit for the holy Buddha himself.” Placing 
an ivory fan on this throne, the llaja sent a message 
to the assembly, saying, Lords, my task is per¬ 
formed.” 

4. On the fifth of tlie increasing moon (first week 
of August), the monks, having made their meal, and 
having laid aside their refection dishes and extra 

• Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vii. 516. 

t Sthavirdsan, the dsan or seat” of the Stluivira, In the 
MaharvamOy p. 12, the position of this throne is exactly reversed. 
The pulpit, or Dharma&any throne of Dharina,” was placed in 
the middle of the Assembly.—See Tumour, in Prinsep's Journal, 
vii. 517. 
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robes, assembled in the hall of the Dharma Synod, 
with their right shoulders bare. They ranged them¬ 
selves according to their rank, each in bis appro¬ 
priate place j and the hall glittered with the yellow 
robes” of the monks. 

5. The Synod was opened with the rehearsal of 
the Vinaya, superintended by Up^ili, whom Buddha 
himself had pointed out as the most learned of all his 
followers in religious discipline.” ITpili mounted 
the Dharmasaii, and with the ivory fan* in his hand, 
answered all the questions of Kdsyapa regarding the 
Vinaya, in which there was nothing to be added or 
omitted. During this examination, the whole of the 
assembled monks chanted the Vin^iya, passage by 
passage, beginning with The holy Buddha in 
Wernnja dwells.” This ended, Up41i laid aside the 
ivory fan, and descended from the Dharmdsan ; and, 
with a reverential bow to the senior monks, re¬ 
sumed his own seat. Thus ended the rehearsal of 
Vi'tuiya, 

0. For the rehearsal of Dharma, the assembled 
Bhikshus selected Ananda (the nephew and companion 
of Buddha) t vvho, with his right shoulder bare, and 
the ivory fan in his hand, took his seat on the pulpit 

* The '^jewelled fan,” as a symbol of authority, is men¬ 
tioned in the MahawansOf p. 189 j and it is still used by the 
chiefs of religious fraternities in Ceylon, on all state occa¬ 
sions. 

t According to some, he was the son of Dotodana, the younger 
brother of Suddhodun, the father of Siikya. 
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of religfion. He was then interrog-ated by K483^apa 
on DharmUy beginning* with the first words of Sakyay 
after his attainment to Buddhahood^ under the Bodhi- 
tree at Bodhi-Gaya. These words are called— 

7. Buddha^s‘^Hymii of Joy 

Through a long course of almost endless beings 
Have I, in sorrow, sought the Great Creator. 

Now thou art found, 0 Great Artificer! 

Henceforth my soul shall quit this House of Sin, 

And from its ruins the glad Spirit shall spring, 

Fi •ee from the fetters of all mortal births. 

And over all desires victorious.’’ 

8. The examination ended with Buddha’s last 
injunction to his disciples, given under the Sal tree 
at Kusin4ra. 

Bhikshus! I now conjure you—earthly things 
Are transitory—seek eternal rest.” 

9* These rehearsals of Vinaya and Dharma lasted 
for seven months, and were concluded at the begin¬ 
ning of March, 543 B. c., when it was announced 
that the religion of the ^Hen-power-gifted Deity” 
should endure for five thousand y’ears.f This symod 
was known by different names; as the Pratliama^ 
Sanyhaniy or First Synod, the Pancha-Satika^San- 

* Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 523. In this hymn 
the Supreme Being is twice called Gah6hdra1tay the house¬ 
builder ”—that is, the artificer or creator of the human house, or 
body. 

t See Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 52? ; and Malta- 
wanso, j). 11. Tlie gifted with ten powers.” 
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ffkam, or Synod of Five Hundred, and the Sthdviraka 
Sangkam^ or Saints^-Synod, because all its members 
belonged to the higher grade of monks.* 

10. From this time until the end of the long reign 
of Aj4tasatra, 519 B. c., the creed of Buddha ad¬ 
vanced slowly, but surely. This success was partly 
due to the politic admission of women, who, even in 
the East, have always possessed much secret, though 
not apparent, influence over mankind. To most of 
them the words of Buddha preached comfort in this 
life, and hope in the next. To the young widow, 
the neglected wife, and the cast-off mistress, the 
Buddhist teachers offered an honourable career as 
nuns. Instead of the daily indignities to whicli 
they were subjected by grasping relatives, trea¬ 
cherous husbands, and faithless lords, the most 
miserable of the sex could now sliare, althouerh still 
in a humble way, with the general respect accorded 
to all who had taken the vows. The Shikshuuis 
were indebted to Ananda^s intercession Avith Sakya 
for their admission into the ranks of the Bauddha 
community; and they showed their gratitude by 
paying their devotions principally to his relics.f 

* See Fo-l'we-hi^ chap. xxv. note 11; and Mahawaiuo^ chap. v. 
p. 20; and Tumour, in Prinsep's Journal, vi. 527. See also 
Csoma’s Analysis of the Dulva, Trans. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xx. 
p. 92. 

t See Csoma’s Analysis of the Dulva, Bes. As. Soc. Bengal, 
vol. XX. p. 90; also Fo-liwe-M, chap. xvi. p. 101. The Pi- 
hhieu-7iij or Bhikshunis, at Mathura, paid their devotions chiefly 
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11. The dress of the Ascetics was the same both 
for males and females. It consisted of three g’ar- 
ments, all of which were j^ellow; 1st, The Sanghdti, 
or kilt, fastened round the waist and reaching* to the 
knees ; 2nd, The Uttara-Sanghdti^ a mantle, or cape, 
which was worn over the left shoulder, and under the 
right, so as to leave the right shoulder bare; 3rd, 
The Antara-vas^fihay an under vest or shirt for sleep¬ 
ing* in.* The first and second garments are repre¬ 
sented in many of the Sdnclii bas-reliefs. They are 

to the St'nj)a of A-iian (Ananda), l)ecause he had besought 
Buddha that he would grant to women the liberty of embracing- 
ascetic life. The observances required from the nuns may be 
found in note 23, chap. xvi. of the FoAiwe-hi, The female ascetic 
even of 100 years of age was bound to respect a monk even in the 
first year of his ordination. 

* Fo‘hvc-hi, chap. xiii. note Id. Csoma, Res. As. Soc. Bengal, 
p. 70, Analysis of the Dulva, states that these three pieces of 
clothing were of a dark red colour; but yellow is the colour every¬ 
where mentioned in the Pali annals. These two colours are still 
the outward distinctions of the Buddhists of Tibet; and therefore 
it is probable that the Buddhist dress may have been dark red in 
Siikya’s time, and yellow during the reigns of Asoka and Milindu. 
According to the Chinese {Fo-hve-ki^ xiii. 10), the Sanghati 
consisted of seven pieces j the TJttara - Savghdtij of seven 
pieces; and the Vdsaka of five pieces: but the number of pieces 
is stated differently in another place {Fodiwe-My c. viii. p. 5) as 
nine, seven, and five. The dress also is said to have been of divers 
colours; while in the Buddhist annals it is invariably mentioned 
as yellow. Ladies of wealth in Ladiik have their petticoats formed 
of numerous perpendicular strips of cloth, of different colours, but 
generally red, blue, and yellow. See Plate XI. of this volume for 
these dresses. 
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all barred perpendicularly to represent their forma¬ 
tion of separate pieces sewn tog*ether. In after 
times^ the number of pieces denoted the particular 
scliool or sect to which the wearer belonged. The 
mantle or cape was scarcely deep enough to hide the 
right breasts of the nuns—at least it is so repre¬ 
sented in the bas-reliefs 5 but as the same custom of 
baring the right arm and slioulder still prevails 
amongst the females of Middle Kanawar^ on the 
Sutlej^ without aii}^ exposure of the breasts^ I pre¬ 
sume that their representation by the sculptor at 
Sanchi was only the result of his own clumsiness, 
as he could not otherwise show the difference of 
sex. 

12 . When engaged in common occupation, such 
as fetching water, felling wood, and cari'ying loads,* 
the monks are always represented without their 
mantles or capes. At religious meetings, as we have 
seen at the First S 3 'nod, and as they are represented 
throughout the Sdnchi bas-reliefs, they wore all their 
robes. But during their contemplative abstraction 
in the woods, the devotees are represented naked to 
the waist, their upper garments being hung up inside 
their leaf-roofed houses. These devotees are, no 
doubt, the TviJ,vriTai of Kleitarchos ^ for Tv/jivrjg or 
Tv^ivtirrig does iiot mean a naked man, but only a 

* All these acts are represented in the Sanchi bas-reliefs. The 
first is found on the left pillar of the eastern gateway, second com¬ 
partment, inner face. The others are shown in the third compart¬ 
ment of the same pillar. 
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lightly-clad man; and with this signification it 
was applied to the lighUarmed soldier of Greece. 
These same devotees are^ most probably^ the Tv/uvo- 
<To<pi<TTai of other Greek WTiters; for the Budd¬ 
hists were positively prohibited from appearing 
naked.* 

13. All members of the Bauddha community^ who 
led an ascetic life^ were called Srdmanaj or Srama-- 
nera. They who begged their food from motives 
of humility were dignified with the title of Bhikshu 
and BhiksUunij or male and female mendicants. The 
Srdmanas are^ beyond all doubt^ the Tapfiavai (or 
Garmanes) of Megasthenes^ and the Upa^vai (or 
Pramnce) of Kleitarchos ;t while the Bhikshus are 
tliey who went about begging both in villages and 
in towuis.”:|; 

14. Megasthenes divides the Garmanes or /Sra- 
manas into three classes, of which the most honour¬ 
able were called Hylobiiy ’YAojStoi. These are clearly 
the Bodhisatwas or Arhatas^ the superior grade of 
monks, who, having repressed all human passions, 

* See Fo-hwe-kij chap. viii. n. 8; and chap. xvii. n. 21. 
See also Csoma’s Analysis of the Dulva, Trans. As. Soc. Ben¬ 
gal, vol. XX. p. 70, where Sagama presents cotton cloths to the 
monks and nuns, because she had heard that they bathed 
naked. 

t Strabo, xv. The Buddhist belief of the Tap^avai^ 
'YXoj3toi, and larpiKot, of Megasthenes, is proved by his mention 
of the fact that women were allowed to join some of them. 
^v^<f>i\oso(J)elp uat yvyalicac. 

J Strabo, xv. E7ra«roi/rras cat car« cw/ias cat ttoXsis. 
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were n^med Alobhiya* or without desires.” They 
lived in the woods upon leaves and wild fruits. 
Several scenes of ascetic life in the woods are repre¬ 
sented in the Sdnchi bas-reliefs. On the lowermost 
architrave of the northern g*ateway (inside)^ there is 
a very lively scene of monks and nuns, who are 
occupied in various acts. Elephants and lions appear 
among-st the trees, and the king* on horseback is 
approaching* to pay them a visit. 

15. The second class of Meg*asthenes are the 
lar^iKoiy latriki, which is a pure Greek w^ord, sig¬ 
nifying* ph 3 ^siciaiis. But I have little doubt that 
this word is a corrui)ted transcript of Frafyeka, the 
name of the middle class of Buddhists. The Pfili 
name is Pachhc^ which seems fully as far removed 
from the original as the Greek term. The third 
class, or Srafraka^ are represented by the mendicants 
before described. 

16. According to Kleitarchos,i there were four 
classes of Pramiue: the 0()£tvoi, or Mountaineers j 
the Fu/ivj/rat, or Naked y the IToAtrfAco*, or I'own^metiy 
and the n^o(T;)^wpiot, or liural. All these are pure 
Greek names; but it is not unlikely that Oreinos is 
only a transcript of the Pali AranX (Sanskrit Ar- 

* Sanskrit, from Uj without, and luhli, desire. Com¬ 

pare the old latin Inhcdo, and the name of Queen Lahy of the 
Arabian nights, 
t Strabo, lib. xv. 

I On the stone box, extracted from No. 2 Tope at Sanclii, tliis 
title is twice written ^ I*, A7'an ,* but in the inscriptions generally 
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hintd)j which was a title of the Bodhisatwas^ or 
first class of monks. As the Arhans, however, dwelt 
chiefly in caves cut out of the living* rock, the name 
of hill-men” is, perhaps, a marked one. GumneteSy 
or ligfht-clad,” was, as I have already shown, only 
another name for the ArhaUy or hermit, who, during* 
his fits of musing*, wore nothing* but the kilt, reaching* 
from his waist to his knees. The name g*iven to the 
next class, Politikos, seems only a copy, and a very 
near one, of the Sanskrit title Pratyeka, or single 
understanding.” But the Greek term may, perhaps, 
be descriptive of the duty of the Pratyeka; who, 
while he sought deliverance for himself, w as not to 
be heedless of that of others.* As this duty would 
lead him to mingle with the people, and chiefly with 
those of the towns, the appellation of townsman” 
seems intended to distinguish the Pratyeka from 
the hill-monk” or Arhan of the rock-cut caves. 
The name of the last class of Kleitarchos has, I 
think, been slightly changed; and I w^ould prefer 
reading Ilpoacxwptouc, the listeners,” instead of 
npo<rx(»fpiovey the ruralas the former is the literal 


it is written either Araha or Arahata, The Sanskrit word is 
Arhanta. In Tumour’s Annals (Prinsep’s Journal, 
vi. 613), the Sth&viroB who held the First S 3 Tiod are called 
Ardhantd, It is possible that the Greek name of Opuyos 
may be derived fi’om the Sanskrit Aranyaka, a desert place, 
because the Bliikshus were directed to dwell in such a place. 
See Fo-hve-hif chap. viii. note 6, where tlie Chinese term A-lan-yo 
is used for Army aha. 

* See Po-h?vc-hij c. ii. u. 4. 

F 
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translation of the Sanskrit SrdmAa, a " hearer," 
which was the designation of the lowest class of 
Buddhist monks. These identifications of the different 
classes of Pramtue with those of the Srdmanas are of 
the highest importance to the history of the Buddhist 
religion. For Kleitarchos was one of the companions 
of Alexander; and his distinct mention of these four 
classes of the Bauddha community proves that the 
religion of SAhya Muni had already been established 
in the Panjab at the period of Alexander’s invasion. 
The worship of the Bodhi tree is also mentioned by 
Curtius, who says: “ Deos putant, quidquid colere 
cceperunt j arhores maxime, quas violare capital est.” 
—‘‘ They hold as gods whatever they have been 
accustomed to worship; but principally treef, which 
it is death to injure.” * 

17. The old Buddhists neatly distinguished the 
different grades of monks by the types of sheep, deer, 
and oxen.f The Sheep, when in flight, never looks 
back, and, like the Srdwaka, cares only for self-pre¬ 
servation. The Deek turns to look back on the 
following herd, and, like the Pratyeka, is mindful of 
others while he seeketh his own deliverance. The 
Ox, which beareth whatever burden is put upon him, 
is typical of the Bodhimtna, who, regardless of him¬ 
self, careth only for the salvation of others. But the 
last type is less happy than that of the sheep and 
deerj for the Bodkisatwa, M'ho is supposed to have 


• Curtius, vii). 9. 


t Fo-kme-ki, c. ii. n. 4. 
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earned his own deliverance/ could not possibly have 
any anxiety for himself,—whereas the most patient 
of laden oxen must yearn for his own freedom. 

18. The Bodhisatwa is the highest grade of mortal 
being; for on his attaining Buddhahood he can no 
more be regenerated. He has then become absorbed 
into the Divine Spirit, and has altogether lost his 
individuality or separate existence. The Christian 
Jbelieves in the distinct immortality of each sentient 
being; and that each soul will for ever retain its 
personality in the world to come. But the Buddhist, 
while he admits the immortality of the soul, yet 
believes that its individuality will have an end; and 
that, after it has been linked to a moyrtal body for an 
unknown but finite number of existences, it will at 
last be absorbed into the Divine Essence from which 
it sprang; like as waters wafted from the ocean in 
clouds, return to it again in streams; or as the par¬ 
ticles of sand, borne away from the mountains to the 
bottom of the sea, are again imbedded together and 
consolidated into rock. 

19. There has been some misapprehension regarding 
the Buddhas and Bodhisatwas; the regeneration of 
the Grand Lama being considered as an exceptional 
case of a Buddha returning amongst mankind.f But 

• Therefore in Tibet called Byang-chhuh or 

Changchhuhj the perfect.” 

t Mr. Hodgson, pp. 137, 138, truly calls the divine Lamas” of 
Tibet, Arkantas; but he believes that a very gross superstition 
has wrested the just notion of the chai’acter to its own use,” 
and so ci’eated the “ immortal mortals, or present palpable 
divinities of Tibet.” 
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the explanation which I received in Lad&k, which is 
the same as that obtained by Fra Orazio* in Lhasa, 
is simple and convincing*. The Grand Lama is only 
a reg;enerated Bodhisatwa, who refrains from accept¬ 
ing Buddhahood, that he may continue to be born 
again and again for the benefit of mankind. For a 
Buddha cannot possibly be regenerated} and hence 
the famous epithets of TathAgata, thus gone,” 
and SuGATA, well gone,” completely gone, or gone 
for ever. 

20. The monk who aspired to the rank of JDhikshu, 
or Mendicant, was obliged to beg his daily food; 
which, when obtained, was to be divided into three 
portions—one for the hungry, the second for the birds 
and beasts, and the third for himself; and even this 
portion he was not allowed to eat after noon.f He 
was forbidden to ask for gold and silver; he was to 
prefer old and tattered raiment; and to eschew orna¬ 
ments of all kinds. He was to dwell in the wilder^ 
ness (dranyaka), or amongst the tombs {smdsdnika), 
where the daily sight of birds of prey, and of funeral 
pyres, would show him the instability of all earthly 
things, and the utter nothingness of the human body, 

• Nouv. Jour. Asiat. t. xiv. p. 408. “ II Lama aempre saiA ooU’ 
istessa anima del medesimo Ciang-c'iub, oppure in altri corpi.” 
Bemusat was not aware of this fact when he stated “ Les Lamas 
du Tibet se consid^rent eux m^mes comme autant de divinites 
(Bouddhas) incarnfees pour le salut des hommes.” Journal des 
SaTantes, Mai, 1831, p. 263. 

t See the twelve observances, in the Fo-htve-ki, c. viii. n. 6. 
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Wbkh endures but for a little time, and then passeth 
away into the five elements of which it is composed. 

SI. The equipments or indispensable necessaries 
of a Bhikshm, or Mendicant^ consisted of (1) an 
" almS'dish ” {pdtra), or vessel for collecting the food 
which he begged; (8) an ewer, or water-vessel” 
{udap&tra)) (3) a stick or staff (pinda)) (4) a razor; 
(6) a sewing needle; and (6) a waistband. The alms- 
dish was of common material, such as earthenware 
or iron. According to the Chinese it was a shallow 
vessel,* * * § narrow at top and broader at bottom; but 
the vessel which was shown to me in Laddk as the exact 
copy of Shakpa-Thubha’s alms-dish was just the reverse, 
being broad at top and narrow at bottom; of a para¬ 
bolic form, and of red earthenware coloured black. 
The shape was exactly the same as that of the large 
steatite vases from the Son&ri and Andher Topes.f 
The colour was most probably black, because Fa 
Hian J states that the kingdom of Kie-chha (that is 
Kha ehan^a, “ Snow-land,” or Laddk §) possessed a 
stone bowl of the same colour as the alms-dish of 
Buddha. The thin earthenware bowls which have 
been found in the Topes of Bhojpur and Andher, are 
also black; those of the latter being of a glossy 
metallic lustre. The shapes of these vessels would, of 

* See Fo~hve~kif c. xii. n. 8. 

t See Plate XXIV. Fig-. 3—and Plate XXIX. Fig;. 8, of this 
volume. 

I Sec Fo-kwC'kij chap. v. 

§ Laduk is still called Kha-chan-pa, or Snow-land.’' 
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course, vary; .but I have little doubt that the Bhojpur 
dishes, Nos. 4, 5, PI. XXVII.,* and the Andher dish. 
No. 7, PI. XXVIII., are the actual alms-dishes, or 
p&tras, of the monks whose relics were deposited there. 
And I am the more inclined to this belief because 
the bowls which were inside these dishes seem to 
answer exactly as water vessels or ewers. A monk 
with his staff is represented on the leaden coin (Fig’. 
11, PI. XXXII.) which was found in the Ganges at 
Patna, the ancient Pdtaliputra or Palibothra. 

• See also Plate XXVI. for the black earthenware vessels, 
extracted from No. 4 Tope, D., Bhojpur. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

1. During the first century after Sak 5 ^a^s death, 
the Buddhist religion was perpetuated, if not extended, 
by a succession of learned monks. Of these great 
Arhans but little is related, and even that little is 
contradictory. During this period the great pre¬ 
ceptors of the Buddhist Faith are so variously named, 
that it is clear the recorded succession cannot be con¬ 
tinuous. Even Buddhaghoso gives two different suc¬ 
cessions^ down to the third convocation. 

I. II. 

1. Upali. 1. SaRIPUTTO. 

2. Dasako. 2. Bhaddaji. 

3. SoNAKO. 3. Kosyaputto. 

4. SiGGAWO. 4. SlGGAWO. 

5. Moggaliputto. 5. Moggaliputto. 

6. SuDATTO. 

7. Dhammiko. 

8. Dasako. 

9. Sonako. 

10. Rewato. 

♦ See Tumour’s PAli Annals, in Pi'insep’s Journal, vi. 728, 
and vii. 791. 
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2. Mah4n&iQO,4he author of the MahawansO) gives 
the succession agreeably to the first, and makes each 
ach&rya the disciple of his predecessor.* In the 
second list the places of the names have been com¬ 
pletely changed, for we know that Mogaliputra 
should be the last^ as he conducted the proceedings 
of the Third Synod. We know also that Bewato was 
the leader of the Second Synod. The other list is 
called by Buddhaghoso, the “ unbroken succession of 
Sthdviras” or elders of the faith. It seems likely, 
therefore, that it contains the names of all the 
teachers; while the first list gives only those of the 
most famous. By a new arrangement of the names 
of the longer list, the succession becomes complete 
and satisfactory. 

3. But there is still one difficulty to be accounted 
for, in the assertion that all the leaders of the second 
synod had seen Buddha. This assertion, however, 
carries its own denial with it; for both BvddhagJwso 
and Mahtmdmo agree in stating that six of these 
leaders were the disciples of Ananda.'\ Now the 
companion of Buddha did not qualify himself as an 
Arahat, or holy teacher, until after the death of his 
patron. None of his disciples could, therefore, have 
seen Buddha. In the following amended list it must 
be remembered that Sdriputra, died a few years 
before Buddha himself; and that Updli, the com- 

* l^Ialuuvunso, )ip. 28, 29. 

+ Muhamanso, p. 19; and Tumour’s Annals, in Prinsep’s Jour¬ 
nal, vi. 730. 
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piler of the Vindj/a^ was one oi the disciples of 
Buddha. 


SiRIPUTRA. 

B.c. 543. Upali and Kasyapa. 
633. Bhadraji or Ananda.* 
433. Dasaka. 

473. SONAKA. 

463. Rewata. 


B.o. 435. Kosyaputra. 
395. SiooAwo. 

355. SUBATTA. 

315. Dbarhika. 
276. Mogaliputra. 

233. Mogaliputra’s 
Death. 


4. This arranged list has the advantage of placing 
Rewato at the period of the Second Synod, instead 
of that of the Third Synod, which we know was con* 
ducted by Mogaliputra. If we could be positively 
certain of the accuracy of the date given for Sakya^s 
death, in 643 B.c., the chronology might perhaps be 
arranged in a satisfactory manner. But, even in 
early times, there would seem to have been a dif¬ 
ference of opinion as to the period of Sahjd!s death; 
for Hwan-Thsaiig^ who travelled in India about 632- 
640 A.D., says that accounts differ^ as to the year of 
the Nirvana of Buddha. Some make it 1,200 
years ago, others more than 1,300 j others again 
more than 1,500. There are some, too, that assure 
us that this event occurred about 900 years ago, and 
that 1,000 years are not yet fulfilled.” The same 
uncertainty would seem to have prevailed even at an 
earlier date; for Buddhaghoso^ speaking about tlm 
succession of teachers from the death of Buddha to 


* Bhadra is a synonyme of A}ui^ida, 
t See Fo-hwe-kiy c. xxiv. n. 4. 
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the period of, the Third Synods says that the religion 
was perpetuated from Up&li to Mogaliputra, 
ever the interval might he!^"^ This expression clearly 
shows that there was a difference of opinion even in 
his day (a. d. 420) regarding the exact date of the 
death of Buddha. But as Bvddhaghoeo was a 
Magadha Brahman, he must have known the Indian 
date of Sakya’s nirvana^ and as this date coincides 
with that of the Burmese and Ceylonese chronicles, 
I do not well see how it can be set aside. It is a 
curious fact also that the mean of the dates, obtained 
by Hwan-Theang^ agrees within one year of the 
Burmese and Ceylonese dates. Thus the average 
interval which elapsed from Sakya^s death to Hwan- 
Thsang^s visit, is 1,180 years, from which, deducting 
636, the mean period of Hwan-Thsang’s travels, we 
obtain B. c. 644 for the death of Buddha. The coin¬ 
cidence is remarkable. 

6. In this work I have made use of the generally 
received date of b. c. 643, as it appears to me to be 
suflSciently well established. In adopting this date, 

I am aware that a correction will be necessary for 
the Buddhistical date of Asoka^s succession in the 
218th year after the Nirvana. But as the exact 
amount of this correction can be obtained from a 
source independent of the Buddhist annals, I think 
that every reliance may be placed upon its accuracy. 
Both Buddhaghoso and Mahanamo agree in making 
the accession of Nanda, King of Magadha, in the 
Tumour’s Annals, in Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 727. 
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118th year after the Nirvdna, or in b. c. 426; and 
they asaigfn to him, and to his successors, the nine 
Nandas, a joint period of only forty-four years. Now 
all the Br&hmanical Pur&nas, in their accounts of 
the king's of Mag'adha, agree in stating^ that the 
Nandas reigned one hundred years. By using this 
amount as the correct one, we obtain Anno Buddha 
218, or B. c. 325, as the date of Chandra Gupta’s 
accession; thus making him a contemporary of Alex¬ 
ander the Great and Seleukos Nikator; a fact which 
has long since been proved by several passages from 
the Greek historians. The happy identification of 
Chandra Gupta with the Sandrocottos, or Sandro- 
kuptos • of the Greeks was first made by Sir William 
Jones, and its accuracy has since been generally 
admitted : for the identification depends fully as 
much upon the similarity of their personal histories 
as upon the positive identity of their names. 

6. It would be difficult, and, perhaps, impossible, 
to ascertain the real origin of this error of sixty- 
six years in the Buddhist annals; but I may hazard 
a guess that the pious and enthusiastic Buddhists of 
Asoka’s age may in the first instance have adopted 
the date of his conversion as that of the true foun¬ 
dation of the Mauryan Dynasty, by omitting the 
Brahmanical reigns of his father and grandfather, 
as well as the first four years of his own reign before 
his acknowledgment of Buddhism. Under this sup¬ 
position, his inauguration would have been antedated 
* Say^pokVTrros is the spelling of AthensBus. 
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by ^y<fiix years, which is the exact amount of 
difference between the Buddhist and Br&hmanical 
lengths of reigns, as well as the precise amount «f 
correction required to make the Buddhist chronology 
harmonise with that of the Greeks. In after times, 
when Buddhaghoso composed his commentaries on 
the Singhalese Annals, I suppose that the date of 
Asoka’s inauguration was assumed to be correct, and 
that the duration of his father's and grandfather’s 
reigns, and the first four years of his own reign, 
were deducted from the one hundred years of the 
Nandas. This supposition is rendered more probable 
by the valuable opinion of Mr, Tumour,* the learned 
translator of the Mahawanso, who points to the 
difference between the Brahmanical and Buddhistical 
authorities, and more particularly to “ some confusion 
in the durations assigned to the reigns of the ten 
Nandas,” as the most likely causes of error. He was 
unable to account for the error himself; but he did 
not despair of seeing the discrepancy accounted for 
in due course of time.” He adopted the same fixed 
points, as I have done; namely, the Buddhist era of 
Sakya’s death, in b. c. 643; and the Greek age 
of Sandrocottos, about 836 B. C. ; but he was in¬ 
clined to believe that the anachronism was the result 
of design and not of accident. 


* Soo Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 726. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SECOND SYNOD. 

1. Having thus adjusted the chronology, I can 
proceed with confidence to the historical account of 
the progress of Buddhism. I have already given the 
proceedings of the First Synod, and some brief 
details of the manner of life and strict observances of 
the different grades of the Bauddha community. But 
these observances, which the early Buddhists practised 
with enthusiastic zeal, were found irksome by many 
of their successors. At the end of the first century 
after S&kya’s death, a numerous fi’atemity of monks 
at Vaiauli asserted the lawfulness of the following 
indulgences*:— 

1st. ‘‘ The preservation of salt in horn for any 
period is lawful,” instead of the seven da 3’-8 
allowed by Sdkya. 

2nd. “ The allowance of two inches in length 
of the shadow of the declining sun, to partake 
of food,” which Sakya had prohibited after 
midday. 

• See Mahatvanto, p. 15; and Tumour’s Pdli Annals, in Prin- 
sep’s Journal, vi. 728, 729. 
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8rd, In mllagei it is aUmahle to partake of 
indulgences” forbidden in the monasteries. 

4th. Ceremonies in their own houses may be 
performed by the monks,” instead of in the 
public ball. 

6 th. Obtaining subsequent consent is aliens- 
able for the performance of any act;” whereas, 
consent should always precede it. 

6 th. Conformity to example is allowable/^ 
that is, they might act as their superiors did; 
whereas no example was admitted as an excuse 
if the act was forbidden. 

7 th. The drinking of whey is allowable 
after midda)^,” which whey, as a component part 
of milk, had hitherto been forbidden. 

8 th. The drinking of toddy is allowable 
because it looks like waterwhereas all fer¬ 
mented beverages were forbidden. 

9 th. Chth-covered seats are allowable^* 

10 th. Gold and silver may be accepted in 
alms:” whereas the very use of the precious 
metals was prohibited; and more especially the 
begging for money. 

2 . When the tidings of this formidable heresy 
reached the revered Yasa, son of Kakandaka, 
he repaired to Vaisali; and, in the midst of the 
assembled monkSj he denounced the asking for 
money as unlawful. On this he was subjected to 
various indignities by the schismatic monks,, from 
whose vengeance he escaped with difficulty to 
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Kamwmhi.^ Thence, despatching messengers to 
Patheya and Ujairiy he collected a small body of 
orthodox monks, who with him waited upon the 
Soreyan teacher RewatOy the most famous in his day 
for depth of knowledge and holiness of character. 
The schismatics tried to influence Rewato with pre¬ 
sents, but failing in this, they petitioned the king, 
who was at first inclined to favour them. But the 
king’s intentions were changed by a dream, and he 
proceeded to Vaisali in person, where, having heard 
both parties, he decided in favour of the orthodox, and 
directed them to take steps for the due maintenance 
of religion; after which he departed for his capital. 

3 . A stormy discussion then arose between the 
assembled monks, which was only quieted by the 
proclamation of the Ubbdhtka rules for preserving 
order at religious assemblies. Eight of the most 
learned teachers, four from the eastern fraternities 
and four from the western, were selected by Rewato 
to examine into the lawfulness of the indulgences 
now claimed. These monks retired to a quiet spot 
to consider the matter; and, after much questioning 
amongst themselves, they decided upon rejecting the 
heresy. They accordingly returned to the assembly, 
and denounced the ten indulgences as unlawful; on 
which the penalty of degradation” was awarded to 
the schismatic monks.f 

* See Mahawanso, p. 16. 

t The sentence of degradation was SAkya^s punishment for all 
who caused dissensions amongst the Bauddha community. See 
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4. This sentence was afterwards confirmed by the 
Second Synod, which was composed of seven hundred 
monks selected by the learned Bewato. The synod 
was held at the Balukar&ma Vihara at Vais^li, under 
the protection of Kalasoka, King of Magadha. Tlie 
proceedings, which were conducted by question and 
answer in the same manner ns at the First Synod, 
occupied eight months. The VlnAya and Dhartna 
were again rehearsed; and the suppression of the 
ten indulgences was pronounced. This meeting was 
called the Dmitiye Sangiti or Second Synod, and the 
Saptasatika, or Synod of Seven Hundred.' 

6 . The English reader will be struck with the 
resemblance which this synod bears to that of a trial 
by jury, in which we have the hearing of both 
parties; the retirement of the jury to consider their 
verdict; and the last sentence of the judge. 

Csoma’s Analysis of the Dulva, Researches As. Soc. Bengal, 
XX. 80, See Plate XXVII. Fig. 4, for a memorial of a degraded 
monk. The inscription is simply patito (Sanskrit patitah)y tlie 
degraded.*’ 
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CPTAPTER VII. 

BUDDHIST SCHISMS. 

1 . The sentence of degrnclation which could be 
carried out against an individual^ was powerless 
when pronounced against a multitude. The body 
of schismatic monks who had been degraded 
amounted to ten thousand: they were refractory, 
and would not submit; and their secession origi¬ 
nated the Mahasanghika heresy, or schism of the 

Great Union.”* In the Tibetan books, the origin 
of this sect is referred to Kasyapa,']' one of the 
disciples of Buddha; but the account of the Maha- 
wanso is too circumstantial, and the orthodoxy of 
the great Kasyapa is too well established, for the 
admission of such an origin. There is indeed an 
heretical Kasyapa, whom the Chinese call Fu-lan- 
na-Kionshe (Purana Kasyapa ?), who repudiated 
all law—who recognised neither prince nor subject, 
neither father nor son—and who considered void space 

• MaharvansOj c. xx. 

t Csoma de Koros, in Prinsep’s Journal, vii. 143. It is pro¬ 
bable that his followers may have been the originators of the 
Mahd-Sdnghika heresy. 

G 
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as the Supreme Being*,”* But, as it would appear 
that this Kdsyapa was a follower of the Brahmanical 
S4nkhya philosopher Kapila, it is scarcely possible 
that he could have been the leader of the Maha- 
SaTighika Buddhists, 

2 . According to the Tibetans, the earliest systems 
of Buddhism were the VaibMshika and the Sautran- 
tikay both of which were dogmatical.! The followers 
of the former believed in everything written in the 
Scriptures, and would not dispute; those of the latter 

proved everything on the authority of Scripture, 
and by argument.” 

3 . The VaibhUhikas were divided into four prin¬ 
cipal classes, which bore the names of four of Sakya^s 
disciples: Halmla^ Ktmjapa^ Katydyatm^ and Updlt. 
But it seems scarcely possible that these celebrated 
Buddhist leaders, tlie companions of Sak 3 ’a, would 
have originated any schisms themselves. The more 
probable conclusion is, that the^' established schools, 
each instructing his own individual disciples, but all 
teaching one common doctrine. That these schools, 
though all professing the same belief at first, should, 
after the lapse of time, differ from each other, is but 
a natural result common to all liuraaii beliefs. In 
this view there seems nothing extraordinary in the 

• Fo-kwe-Mj c. xvii. n. 21. 

t Csoma, as quoted above. The Vaiblifishikas were named 
from f%, vi, certainty, and speech j k e. the dog¬ 

matics. The Sautmntihas adhered strictly to the Svtras y or 
Scriptures, from which they obtained their name. 
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principal sects of Buddhism being named after four 
of Sakya^s chief disciples. 

4. The four schools of the Vaibhashikas were— 

1 st. Rdhuluy son of Sakya^ a Kshatriya. The 
Rahulakas were divided into four sects. They re¬ 
cited the Sutras in Sanskrit, and affirmed the ex¬ 
istence of all things. Their religious garb was 
formed of from nine to twenty-nine narrow strips of 
cloth. Their distinctive mark was a water-lily- 
jewel” (utpala^padma) and a tree-leaf, put together 
like a nosegay.* 

2 nd. Kdsyapa^ a Brahman. His followers, who 
were divided into six sects, were called the great 
community” {Mahasangldha). They recited the 
Sutras in a corrupt dialect; their religious garb was 
formed of from three to twenty-three strips of cloth ; 
and they carried a shell as the distinctive mark of 
their school. 

3 rd. Kdtydydna^ a Vaisya. His followers were 
divided into three sects; and they recited the Sutras 
in the vulgar dialect. Their religious garb was 
formed of from five to twenty-one strips of cloth; 
and they wore the figure of a wheel as a distinctive 
mark of their school. They were styled the class 
that have a fixed habitation” (query Sthdpitaka). 

4 th. Updli, a Sudra. His followers were divided 
into three sects, and they recited the Sutra in the 
Pudchika language. Their religious garb was 
formed of from five to twenty-one strips of cloth; 

* Soo Csonia cle Koiw in Pniisep’.*? Journal, vii. 143. 
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and bore a sQrtsika flower as a mark of their school. 
They were styled the class honoured by many'^ 
(query the Sabbattha schismatics of the Maha- 
wanso perhaps from sambhram^ reverence^ respect, 
and atishay^ much.) 

5. The Sautrantikas were divided into two sects, 
the names of which are not given. 

6. Altogether, according to the Tibetans, there 
were eighteen sects of Buddhists; a number which 
agrees exactly with that of the Mahawanso. But 
this agreement extends farther than the mere coin¬ 
cidence of numbers; for two out of three names are 
the same as those of the Mahawanso. 

The 1st schism of the Mahawanso is that which 
followed the silly speech of Subhadra to the as¬ 
sembled Bhikshus, shortly after the death of Buddha. 
It was immediately suppressed by Maha-Kiisyapa at 
the First Synod; but, as it was listened to by the 
jSthaviras, it is named the Sthavira^ or Thera schism. 

The 2nd schism is that of the Makasanyhikay which 
it was the object of the Second Synod to suppress. 

The 3rd schism was that of the Gokulikay and the 
4th was the EkabbyoMrika. 

The Gokulika scliismatics gave rise to the (6th) 

* Mahawansoj p. 21. The derivation of the term Sahhattha 
ia uncertain; but the most probable etj^molog’y of Sabha is the 
Sanskrit Sarvva, The name is of some importance, as it 

was most probably the original appellation of the Samarkand 
River, which the Greeks translated by UoXvn/irjroi the much- 
honoured.” 
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Pannatti; the (0th) Bdhulika ; and the (7th) Chetiya 
heresies. The last no doubt originated at the great 
monastic establishment of Chetiyagiriy or Sdnchiy near 
Bhilsa. 

From these again proceeded the (8th) Sahbattlia 
and the (9th) Dhammaguitika schisms (which arose 
simultaneously); and from the Sahbattlia proceeded 
the (10th) Kassapiya schism. Lastly the (11th) 
Sankantika priesthood gave rise to the Sutta schism. 

Six other schisms arose in India during the second 
century after the death of Buddha; namely the (13th) 
Hemdwanta; the (14th) liajagiriya; the (15th) Sid- 
dhatiki; the (16th) Eastern and the (17th) Western 
Seliya; and lastly the (18th) Wddariyd schism. 

Thus there w’ere eighteen inveterate schisms ” 
(including the Thera schism, which was suppressed at 
the First S 3 ^nod), of which seventeen arose in the 
second centur}- after Buddha, or between B. c. 443 
and 343. I have been thus particular in enumerating* 
these different secessions from the Buddhist faith, 
because the very names are of value in pointing out 
the geographical extension of the religion to the 
Hemdwantay or Himalayan region, and to Chetiyay 
or the present district of Bhilsa. 

7. The gradual spread of the Buddhist faith is 
thus clearly and naturally developed. At Sak 3 "a^s 
death in 643 B. c., the influence of his religion was 
confined to the central provinces of the Ganges, from 
the neig'hbourhood of Cawmpore and Agra to the 
head of the Delta. One hundred years later, at the 
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period of the Second Synod, the Dhnrma of J3uddha 
had been preached throug’hout Malwa, from Chetiya 
(or Bhilsa)* to Avanti (or Ujainj, and to the unde¬ 
fined Patheya, or ‘^Western” country. Of the 
farther prog’ress of the Buddhist religion, nothing is 
certainly known until Alexander’s invasion; at which 
time Brahmans and Sr/manas would np])ear to have 
been held in about equal honour by the princes of the 
land. 

• This identification of Chetiya or Chetiyn^iri with the modern 
Bhilsa is proved by parallel passaj^es in Malianamo and lUiddha- 
ghoso, in which the ftiriner gives Chetiya and Cketiyayin, where 
the latter gives Wessanayaruj which is no doubt tlie old ruinetl 
city of Besnagar, two miles to the northward of Bhilsa. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PROGRESS OF BUDDHISM. 

1. Chandra Gupta, the founder of the Maury an 
dynasty of Mag-adha^ was the illegitimate son of the 
last Nanda by the beautiful^ but low caste, Mura, 
from whom he obtained the name of Maurya, In 
the Mudra Rakshasa, a Sanskrit drama detailing his 
elevation, Chandra Gupta is frequently named Vri- 
shala, a term said to be equivalent to Sudra ; and as 
Nanda himself was the son of a Sudra woman, there 
can be little doubt that the celebrated Maurya family 
were of Sudra extraction. In the early part of his 
career, Chandra Gupta led a wandering life in 
the Panjab j* and was, most probabl}", engaged with 
his fellow-countrymen in opposing Alexander. His 
chief adviser, the Brahman Chanakya, was a native of 
Takshasila, or Taxila, the capital of the Western 
Panjab j and it was in that country that Chandra 
Gupta first established himself by the complete 
expulsion of the Greek troops left by Alexander.! 

• See Tumour, Introduction to the Maharvarm, p. ili., quoting 
the Tika or Commentary. 

t Justin. XV. 4.—Aiictor libertatis Sandrocottus fuerat." 
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2. It would appear that the Greek colonists in the 
Panjab had first been placed under, Philip^ while the 
civil administration of the country remained in the 
hands of its native princes, Taxiles and Porus. After 
wards, on the murder of Philip by the mercenary 
soldiers, Alexander* * * § directed Eudemos and Tax^U$s 
to g*overn the country until he should send another 
deputy. It is probable, however, that they continued 
to retain the charge; for after Alexander’s death in 
B. c. 323, Eudemos contrived to make himself master 
of the country by the treacherous assassination of 
king Porus.t Some few years later, in B. (J. 317, 
he marched to the assistance of Eumenes, \N'ith 3,000 
infantry and 5,000 cavalr}^, and no less than 120 
elej)hants. With this force he performed good ser¬ 
vice at the battle of Gabiene. But his continued 
absence gave the Indians an opportunity not to be 
neglected ; and their liberty was fully asserted by 
the expulsion of the Greek troops and the slaughter 
of their chiefs.:j: Chandra Gupta was the leader of 
this national movement, which ended in his own 
elevation to the sovereignty of the Panjab. Justin 
attributes his success to the assistance of banditti ; ^ 
but in this I think he has been misled by a very 
natural mistake j for the ArattaSy who were the 

* Arrian, Anabasis, vi. 27. t Diodorus, xix. 6. 

f Justin. XV, 4.—“ Praefectos ejus occiderat;’* again, Molienti 

deinde helium adversiis priefectos Alexandri.” 

§ Justin. XV. 4.—Contractis latronibus Indos ad novitatcm 
regni solicitavit.” 
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dominant people of the Eastern Panjab, are never 
mentioned in the Mahabhdrata without being called 
robbers.* They were the repuhlican defenders of 
Sangala, or Sakala, a fact which points to their 
Sanskrit name of Ardshtra^ or ^^kingless.” But 
though their power was then confined to the Eastern 
Panjdb, the people themselves had once spread over 
the whole country.f They were known by the 
several names of Bdhikay Jdrttika, and Takka' of 
which the last would appear to have been their true 
appellation ; for their old capital of . Taxila^ or 
Takka-silay was known to the Greeks of Alexander; 
and the people themselves still exist in considerable 
numbers in the Panjab hills. The ancient extent of 
their power is proved by the present prevalence of 
their alphabetical characters, which, under the name 
of Tdkriy or Tdkniy are now" used by all the Hindus 
of Kashmir and the northern mountains, from Simla 
and Subathu to Kabul and Bamiyan. On these 
grounds I venture to identify the banditti of Justin 
with the TdkkaSj or original inhabitants of the 
Panjab, and to assign to them the honour of deliver¬ 
ing their native land from the thraldom of a foreign 
yoke. 

• Lassen, Pentapot. Indica.—Aratti profecto latrones,^^ and 

Babici latrones.” The Sanskrit name is Arashtray the king-- 
less,’^ which is preserved in the Adraistee of Arrian, wLo places 
them on the R4vi. 

t Ubi fluvii illi quiiii * * * ibi sedos sunt Arattorum.” 

—Lassen, Pentapot. Indica, from the Mahabh4rat. 
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3. This event occurred most probably about 
316 B. c., or shortly after the march of Eudemos 
to the assistance of Eumenes. It was followed imme¬ 
diately by the conquest of Gangetic Indiaj* and in 
315 B. c.y the rule of Chandra Gupta was acknow¬ 
ledged over the whole northern peninsula, from the 
Indus to the mouths of the Ganges. The authorities 
differ as to the length of Chandra Gupta^s reign, 
which some make thirty-four years, and others only 
twenty-four.t This difference may, perhaps, have 
originated in two distinct reckonings of the date of 
his accession; the one party counting from the death 
of Nanda Mahapadma, in B. c. 325; and the other 
party from the conquest of India, in B.c. 316. Some 
assumption of this kind is clearly necessary to recon¬ 
cile the different authorities ; unless, indeed, we take 
the only alternative of adopting tlie one and of re¬ 
jecting the other. 

4. At this period the capital of India was Pdtali- 
putra or Palibothra^ which was situated on the 
Gangesy at the junction of the Prranaboas or Aldos 
River.;}: The former name has already been iden¬ 
tified with the Sanskrit Hiranyabdhuy an epithet 

• Justin. XV. 4.—Indiana possidebat.” 

t The Mahawanso gives thirty-four years, the Dipawanso and 
the Vayu Purana give only twenty-four years. 

t Arrian, Indica, x., gives the Erranaboas; and Strabo, xv., uses 
the following words,— *cai tov aXXov Trora / xov , for which I propose 
to read— *.at rev AXd’ou norafiov. The change is very slight from 
A to A. The Greek text has tov and not tov. 
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which has been applied both to the Oandak and to 
the Son. But the latter name can only refer to the 
Hirh-an of the Chinese travellers^ which was to 
the north of the Gang'es, and was therefore un¬ 
doubtedly the Gandak. Indeed, this river still joins 
the Gang'es immediately opposite to Patna —that 
is, the city,” or metropolis, as its proper name 
(patana) implies, while the junction of the Son is 
some nine or ten miles above Patna. But as there 
is g’ood reason for believing* that the So?i once joined 
the Ganges at Bakipur or Bankipur, immediately 
above Patna, it is quite possible that the Erranaboas 
may have been intended for the Son^ and the 
Aldos for the Gandak. According to Megasthenes, 
Palibothra was eighty stadiuy or nearly nine miles 
in length ; and fifteen stadia^ or one mile and two- 
thirds, in breadth. It was surrounded with a deep 
ditch; and was enclosed by lofty wooden walls, 
pierced with loop - holes for the discharge of 
arrows.* 

5. Towards the close of the 4th century before 
our era, when Alexanders successors were at peace 
with each other, the great Seleukos, having con¬ 
solidated his own dominions, turned his arms towards 
the East, with the intention of recovering the Indian 
provinces of Alexander. 

6. But the plains of Northern India were no 
longer divided amongst a set of petty chiefs, whose 

• Arrian, Indica, x., and Strabo, xv.; both quoting Megas- 
tlienes. Strabo has l,i}\tvov wipifioXoy, 
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gallant but useless resistance had scarcely checked 
the great Macedonian's advance. For the Mauryan 
prince, who now wielded the sceptre of the East, 
could bring into the field that vast army of six 
hundred thousand men,* whose very numbers had 
before daunted even the stout hearts of the soldiers of 
Alexander. The main object of this expedition was 
therefore impossible. Where a successful advance 
cannot be made, an honourable retreat becomes a 
decided advantage; and this Seleukos secured for 
himself, by yielding to Chandra Gupta the doubt¬ 
ful allegiance of the provinces to the west of the 
Indus for a valuable present of five hundred 
elephants.f These friendly relations were cemented 
at the time by a matrimonial alliance, and were 
afterwards continued by the embassy of Megasthenes 
to the Indian court at Palibothra. 

7. Chandra Gupta died in 291 B, c., and was 
succeeded by his son Vindusdra or Bimbisdra ; 
to whose court a second Greek embassy was sent 
either by Seleukos, or by his son Antiochus Soter. 
Nothing is known of the object or results of this 
embassy ) but the ambassador, DaimachoSy was con¬ 
sidered by Strabo to be the most lying^^ of all the 
Greek historians of India.J He calls the king 
AllitrochadeSy or AmitrochateSy which Professor 
Lassen supposes to be the Sanskrit AmitragMtay 

* Plutarch, Life of Alexander. 

t Strabo, xv.; and Plutarch. 

I Strabo, xv., ipevCoXoyos. 
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or foe-killer.” The difference between the Greek 
name of Amitrochates and the native one of Bin- 
dusara, proves nothing* more than that the Hindu 
princes delighted in a variety of names. For^ though 
the Buddhist authorities ag’ree with the Vishnu 
Parana in calling this king* Bindusara, yet each of 
the other Purans gives him a different name. Thus 
he is called BJuidrasdra in the Vdyu^ Vdrisdra in 
the Bhagavata^ and apparentl}^ Vrihadratha in the 
Motsya Purana. If we might read Varisdra^ the 

foe-killing arrow,” instead of Vdrisdray then the 
name of Amitraghata, or arrow to his enemies,” 
might be considered as synonymous with that of 
the Vayu Purana. 

8. But in spite of the difference of names, there 
can be no doubt of the identity of the persons; for 
Strabo particularly states that Amitrochates was 
the son of Sandrokottos. A third Greek embassy 
is mentioned by Pliny,* who states that the ambas¬ 
sador Dion 3 ^sius was deputed b}' Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and that he remained for some time at the 
Indian court; but as the name of the king is not 
given, and as Ptolemy^s long reign extended from 
B. c. 285 to 246, we are left in doubt whether 
Dionysius paid his respects to Bindusara or to his 
son Asoka. 

9. About the middle of his reign (b. c. 280), 
Bindusara deputed his son Asoka to quell a serious 

* Pliny, Hist. Nat. vi. 17.—Dionysius a Philadelpho missus.’’ 
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revolt in the district of Taxila.* The people came 
forth to meet him with offering's^ and to assure him 
that they were not displeased with the king:, but 
with the minister who oppressed them; on which 
Asoka made his entry into the town with great 
pomp. He then conquered the king-dom of the 
Swasasy or Kliasas^ who were most probably the 
people of Kashmir.f For the Khasas were the 
early inhabitants of Persia and of Northern India 
before the Arian immigfration, which drove them 
from the plains to the hills, where they still exist 
in great numbers, and now form a considerable part 
of the population of that vast chain of mountains 
which stretches from the banks of the Helmand to 
the Brahmaputra. In Manuks Hindu Code they 
are coupled with the Daradas or Dards; and in 

* Burnouf, Introd. a V Hist, du Buddliisme Indien, pp. 861, 302. 

t The difference between the Khasas and Kasns, is about the 
same as that between the ‘^men of Kent” and the Kentiali 
men.” The Kdsmiri pandits repudiate all connection with the 
KhasaSj and even so might an English Lander deny liis an¬ 
cestor the Lavandier. The difference of s])elling only shows the 
influence of Brahmanism, or rather of Hinduism, which changed 
the Khasas of Kha-che (the Tibetan name for Kaslimir) into de¬ 
scendants from Kasyapa. The connection between the names is 
shown by the story which makes Kasyapa and Khasd the parents 
of the Imps and Goblins. As well might the Oggs and llogges 
repudiate their real ancestors the swineherds, and claim descent 
from the King of Basan. But even this would be more probable, 
for King Og was an actual hivStorical personage, whereas Kasyapa 
Muni (according to the Brahmans) was the father of gods and 


men. 
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the Mahabharat they are classed with the Gan- 
dhdraSj Arattas^ and Sindhu-Sauviras, Professor 
Lassen has doubted the accuracy of Professor H. H. 
Wilson^s reading of Khasa in the Mahabharat; 
but this reading is supported^ as M. Burnouf 
observes^ by the above mention of the Swasas or 
Khasas as neighbours of the Taxilans; and is fully 
confirmed by a copy of the Mahabharat in the 
possession of a Brahman at Thanesar. 

10. Shortly after the reduction of Taxila, the 
successful Asoka was appointed to the government 
of Ujain^ the capital of Malwa. Asoka set forth 
to assume charge of his government in about 
274 B. c. On his way he tarried some time at 
Chaityagiri or Baisnagara* situated at the junction 
of the Besali Biver with the Betwa^ two miles to 
the northward of Bhilsa. Here he gained the 
affections of Devi^ the lovely daughter of the Sreshti 
or chief man’^ of the place. A year afterwards 
she bore him a son named Maltendray and one 
year later a daughter called Sangh/mifray both 
of whom became celebrated in after times as 

* See Tumour’s Pali Annals, Prinsep’s Journal, vii. 930, where 
Buddhaghoso calls the city Wessatiagara^ which Mahdnanio calls 
Chetiya and Chetiyaghi (Mahawanso, p, 76). The story is the 
same in both authors; and as the ruins of the old city of Bais- 
7iagar, or Besnagar, two miles to the north of Bhilsa, are situated 
on the high road between Pdtaliputra and Ujain, there can be no 
doubt of the identification. Wessafiagara was the city; Chetiya- 
giri was the hill of the great Chaitya at Sdnchi, about four miles 
to the south of the city. 
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the introducers of the Buddhist religion into 
Ceylon. 

11. Of Asoka’s administration of Ujain little is 
knovn, save the establishment of a celebrated place 
of punishment, which was significant!}' named Hell* 
because criminals were therein subjected to the same 
tortures in this life, as have been generally accorded 
to the wicked in the next. During Asoka’s govern¬ 
ment of Ujain, the people of Taxila again revolted 
against Biiidusara, who deputed his eldest son 
Suswia to reduce them; but the prince was un¬ 
successful.f During his absence the king fell 
grievously sick, and directed his ministers to send 
Prince Asoka to Taxila, and to recall Prince Susfma 
to court, that he might establish him on the throne. 
But the ministers, who were friendly to Asoka, 
deceived the king by a false report of his illness, 
and at the same time informed the young prince 
that his father was on his death-bed. Asoka in¬ 
stantly hurried from Ujain to his father’s palace at 
Pataliputra j but the sudden appearance of his 
younger son showed the king that he had been 
deceived j and in the midst of a fit of passion, he 
burst a blood-vessel and died. This event happened 
in the year 263 B. c., when Bindusara had reigned 
twenty-eight years. 

• Fo-hve-ki, c. 32, for Fa Hian’s mention, and p. 393, for 
Hwan Thsang’s account of “ Hell.” 

t Burnouf, Buddbisme Indien, p. 363. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

R E I G x\ OF A S 0 K A. 

1. Immediately on his father’s death Asoka seized 
the o'overnment^ and g'av<' orders for the slaughter 
of all his brothers^ save 7tshj/a, who was born 
of the same mother. His eldest brother, Prince 
Susima, who had marched against him from Taxila, 
was cut off by an artifice; and the Mauryan dynasty 
was thus reduced to the single family of Asoka; 
who^ finding himself safe from the usual jealousies 
and intrigues of relatives, gave up his whole energies 
to the achievement of military glory. In the short 
space of four years he succeeded in reducing the 
whole of Northern India, from the mountains of 
Kashmir to the banks of the Narbadda, and from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal and 

* Nepal was probably included in the conquests of Asoka; for 
the kings of Tibet trace their origin to the Lichkavi^ of Vais^li; 
and Khri-tmnpoy the first king, is said to have taken refuge in 
Tibet about 260 b. c. —that is, in the reign of Asoka. See 
Csoma’s List of Tibetan Kings in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 131 ; 
and also Fo-hwe-hiy c. xxiii. n. 6. 
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Indio, perhaps for the first time, was brought under 
the control of one vigorous and consolidated go¬ 
vernment. 

2. During the first three years of his reign, the 
mind of Asoka was fully occupied with views of 
worldly ambition and personal aggrandizement; but 
in the fourth year, when all India was at peace, his 
restless activity found a more pleasing occupation, 
and a more lasting employment, in the acquisition of 
the Buddhist faith. Like his father Bindusara, he 
had been brought up as a worshipper of Agni and 
Surya, of Indra and Vayu; and, like him, he showed 
his respect for the Brahmans by feeding sixty thou¬ 
sand of them daily.* But Asoka was of a passionate 
and impulsive temperament; and when he became a 
convert to the Buddhist faith, he embraced it with all 
the fervid zeal of his ardent nature; and though, 
like Alexander, he may once have wept that no more 
worlds were left for him to conquer, he now found 
that he had still himself to subdue. The task, though 
difficult, seemed not impossible; and the royal con¬ 
vert, who had before been called Clmnd-Asoka^ or 

Asoka the Furious,^^ now submitted himself to the 
outward discipline of the Buddhist faith, and at last 
became bo distinguished a follower of Dliarma^ that 
he acquired the more honourable title of Dharm- 
A$oka^ or Asoka the Virtuous.” 

• Maharoansoy c. 23 ; but Buddhaghoso has the more moderate 
number of eight thousand.—See Tumour’s Pdli Annals in Prin- 
Bep’s Journal, vi. 731. 
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3. The first proof which Asoka g’ave of his con¬ 
version to Buddhism was the dismissal of the sixty 
thousand Brahmans^ in whose stead an equal number 
of SrdmanaSy or Buddhist ascetics, were daily fed. 
His next act was the distribution of the relics of 
Sakya to all the chief cities of India. These relics 
had been collected by Ajatasatra, at the instance of 
Kasyapa, and were deposited tog*ether in one larg’e 
Stupa at Rajag-riha. But the king had now deter¬ 
mined to manifest his zeal for the faith of Buddha, 
by the erection of eighty-four thousand VilidrSy or 
monasteries, in honour of the eighty-four thousand 
discourses of Buddha.^ As this precise number has 
always been deemed a fortunate one both by Brah¬ 
mans and Buddhists, it may be looked upon as the 
common expression for any very large number.^ 
These Vihfirs are said to have been erected in eighty- 
four thousand different cities. I would reject the 
tliousands, and read simply eighty-four cities and 
eighty-four Vihars. The building zeal of Asoka is 
fully confirmed by the Chinese pilgrim Hwan-Thsang, 
who travelled through India in the middle of the 7th 
century of our era. At different places on his route, 
from Anderab, beyond the sources of the Kabul River, 
to Conjeveram, in the south of India, and from Pito- 
shilo, in the delta of the Indus, to Tamluk, at the 
mouth of the Ganges, this pilgTirn saw upwards of 

• MahawaruOy p. 26. 

t See Sir H. M. Elliott's Supplementary Glossary of Indian 
Terms for a number of proofs. 
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fifty larg-e Topes, besides numerous Vibars, all of 
which were attributed to Asoka. Tliis account agrees 
with the statements of the Mahavvanso, which ascribe 
to Asoka the building* of splendid Chaityas on all the 
spots rendered memorable by the acts of Buddha.^ 
All these building's were completed within three 
years. 

4. This g-reat king* was not, however, content with 
the erection of stately building-s for the service of his 
religion, but, like a true Buddhist, while he sought 
the achievement of his own salvation, he wished for 
the eternal happiness of others. With this view he 
is said to have promulgated eighty-four thousand 
royal edictsf for the extension of Dharma. Numbers 
of these edicts, engraved on massive rocks, and on 
stone pillars, still remain in different parts of India 
to attest the general accuracy of the Buddhist annals. 
The oldest edicts are contained in the rock inscrip¬ 
tions, which have been found at Dhauli in Kuttack, 
at Girnar in Gujrat, and at Kapurdigiri near Peshd- 
war. As these three places were the most distant 
points in Asoka^s dominions, they were no doubt 
specially selected as the fittest positions for the in¬ 
scription of these important religious ordinances. 

5. In all these edicts the promulgator names him¬ 
self Priyadarsi, the beloved-of-the-Devas/^ This 
appellation, which is evidently only a title, has led 

• Mahawamo, p. 34. 

t Burnouf, Buddhisme Indien, p. 403, quoting the Asoka 
Avadana. 
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Professor H. H. Wilson to doubt the g'enerally 
accepted identification of Asoka with the Priyadarsi 
who published the edicts.^ The learned professor 
rests his scepticism on the following- grounds^ which 
it is necessary to examine in detail^ out of respect for 
one who has rendered sucli distinguished services in 
every branch of Indian literature. 

1st. It is doubtful whether the edicts of Priya¬ 
darsi have any connection with Buddhism, the mean¬ 
ing- of the inscriptions, to say the least, being- equi¬ 
vocal.^^ Again, There is nothing in the injunctions 
promulgated that is decidedly and exclusively charac¬ 
teristic of Buddhism."! 

2nd. The total omission of any allusion to Buddha 
himself by any of his appellations, Sugata^ Tathagata^ 
Gautama^ or Sakya.X 

3rd. The identification (of Asoka with Priyadarsi) 
rests upon a passage in the Dipawanso, a work of 
rather doubtful character," which is besides a com¬ 
position of the fourth century of our era.J 

4th. It seems very inexplicable, why in none of 
the inscriptions his own appellation Asoka, or 
Dharmasoka, should ever be mentioned. 

6th. Chronological difficulties of which it is not 
easy to dispose. || 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, xii. 236. 
t Ibid. p. 288. 
t Ibid. p. 241. 

^ Ibid. p. 243. 

!i Ibid p.. 244. 
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6. The first objection appears to me to rest entirely 
upon the translation of a single word, Dharma^ 
which, as James Prinsep truly observed, is the 
keystone’^ of all the edicts. By translating Dhxr* 
may wherever it occurs, sometimes as piety,’’ or 
religion,” and sometimes as morality,” or virtue,” 
the whole scope and purport of the edicts of Priya- 
darsi are entirely lost sight of. These ordinances, on 
all the pillars, and on the rocks, both at Girnar and 
at Kapurdigiri, are styled by the king himself, 
dhamalipiy or edicts-on-Dharraa.” James Prinsep 
translates this word as religious edict;” and Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson omits all mention of dharmay and 
simply calls tlie inscription an edict;” but to 
obtain the full force and meaning of the term, it 
should be rendered as I have given it above, edict 
or ordinance on DluirmaP that is on the religious 
law” of Buddha. If the word Blvarma had occurred 
but once or twice in these inscriptions, it might have 
been rendered by any one of the ordinary meanings 
given above; but in the rock inscriptions it occurs no 
less than thirty-seven times; and in combinations 
with other terms which prove it to be wholl}" and em¬ 
phatically Buddhistical. Thus, in the 5th Tablet, we 
have Dhamma-vddldyay which Prinsep translates 
‘‘ increase of religion,” and Professor Wilson, aug¬ 
mentation of virtue,” but which ought to be rendered 
advancement of Dharma”—that is, the propagation 
of the Religious Law of Buddha. This is still more 
clearly shown in the opening of the 11th Tablet, in 
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which Dhflrma has been translated by both as 
“ virtue.”* 

“ DevAnampiyo Pivadasi rija evam 6ha: 
ndsti etdrisam ddnam y&risam Dkamma-ddiiam 
Dhavimasaiutavo va Dhammamm vibkago 
va Dhammdsavi handho va^ 

^^Thus saith King* Prtyadarsi, the beloved of the 
Devas: —There is no g-ift like the gift of Dharma ; 
whether it be knowledge of Dharma^ or inheritance 
of Dharma^ or close union with Dharma” 

And towards the end of the same Tablet:— 

“ idam 6ddhuy idani katavyam sotathd 
harni—loltavasa drddlia hoti 
parato vd anantam pm am 
hhavati tena Dhammaddnenar 

“ This is well : this should be done : (and for 
him) who doeth thus^ there is happiness in this 
world; and everlasting holiness hereafter is obtained 
by this gift of Dharma” 

7. Other passages of similar force and value 
might be quoted at length; but it will be sufficient 
to mention that the whole of JPriyadarsi^s edicts 
are dedicated to the attainment of one object, 
Dharma-varddhana^ the advancement of Dharma” 
For this purpose he directed that men learned in 
Dharma” should be appointed to establishments 
of Dharma” to preach sermons on Dharma” to 

* Journal of Itoj'al Asiatic Society, xii. p. 213. 
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the people united in Dharma.^^* These doctors 
of Dharma were also directed to penetrate amongst 
the unbelievers, to mix with high and low, rich and 
poor, hermits and worldly men, for the purpose 
of instructing them in the perfect observance of 
Dharma.'f 

8. Throughout all these edicts, both on the pillars 
and on the rocks, Priyadarsi announces his own 
adherence to Dharma (or the law of Buddha), and 
his belief that the love of Dharma (DfiammaMma) 
would continue to increase. He inculcates that 
Dharma consists in the strict observance of moral 
duties, in the performance of pious acts, and in the 
entire subjection of the passions and he declares 
that Dhariiiu will be advanced by the prohibition 
(ahmsa or avihinsa) against taking life.§ Dharma 
is in fact the only key by which the meaning of 
these inscriptions can be unlocked j and its frequent 
and emphatic use, throughout these royal edi ts, 
shows that their promulgator was a firm and zealous 
adherent of Dharmaj or the law of Buddha. Asoka 
was the same j for which reason the people called 
him Dliarmasoka. 

* Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 602. Wuunma-makdnuUdj learned 
men, or doctors of pharma.^^ Dhamma-tkahavif establisli- 
raents-for-Dharma.” Janain-Dhammayutum^ poo{)Ie-joincd-by- 
Dharma.” Dhamma~sdvdnd7iif lectures-on-Dharma.” 

t Dhammdpaddiia, perfect observance of Dharma ) from apaddn 
well-doing-, or complete performance. 

X Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 682. 

\ Prinse])’s Journal, vi. (>08. 
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9 . I may observe here that Mr. Turnour, the 
translator of the Pali Annals of Ceylon^ appears to 
have felt the full force and meaning of Dharma, 
which he always gives in its Pali form of JDhammo. 
Had he translated it simply as religion/' the true 
sense of many passages would have been utterly 
lost. But he was living in a Buddhist country^ and 
in daily intercourse with Buddhist monies^ and he 
therefore knew and appreciated the peculiar signi¬ 
ficance of the term; which stamps the follower of 
Dharvia as an undoubted Buddhist, or observer of 
the Religious Law" of Buddha. 

10. Professor Wilson's second objection is the 
omission of any mention of Buddha himself, by any 
of his well-known appellations. But this is met 
by the frequent and emphatic use of Dharmay the 
name of the second person of the orthodox Buddhist 
Triad. Bhagavan is also twice mentioned in the 
13th Tablet of the Kapurdigiri inscription; but this 
title, although very commonly used by the Buddhists, 
is only an epithet for the Supreme Being, and might 
therefore have been used by the Brahmans of those 
days as well as by the Buddhists. The common 
Brahmanical term, however, is Bhagavaty and I 
believe that the use of Bhagavan is almost peculiar 
to the Buddhists. But though the omission of 
Buddha's own name in these inscriptions cannot, 
perhaps, be now explained, yet the Buddhistical faith 
of Priyardai'si is placed beyond all doubt by his 
mention of Buddhay Dharmay and Sanghuy the three 
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members of the orthodox Buddhist Triad, in the short 
rock inscription found at Bhabra, near Jaypur.* 

11. Professor Wilson^s third objection is the 
asserted identification of Asoka with Priyadarsi, 
which rests upon a passage in the Dipawanso, ^^a 
work of doubtful character and of comparatively 
modern date.” Regarding the authenticity of the 
Dipawanso, I hold an opinion entirely different to 
Professor Wilson’s. His doubts of its genuineness 
were, I presume, based on the statement of Maha- 
luuno, which Mr. Tumour has brought prominently 
forward,! that the Pali Pittakattaya and its attha- 
kathd (or Commentaries), had been orally perpetuated ” 
previous to B. c. 88-76. If this statement were 
true, it is clear that all events recorded previous to 
that date could only be regarded as so many tra¬ 
ditions. It is quite possible that the monks may 
have made a m 3 'stery of their learning to increase 
the reverence of the people, by asserting that all the 
doctrines which they taught had been handed down 
orally; and this assertion might have gradually 
grown into a belief which in Mahanamo’s time 
nobody disputed. But it is much more likely that 
the assertion is a mere error of the text; for it is 
most fully contradicted by another statement of Ma- 
hanamo,! which has every appearance of truth to 
recommend it to our implicit belief. According to 

• Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, ix. 618. 

t MahamarisOj c. 33, p. 207. 

I Maharvamoy c. 37, p. 251. 
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this statement^ the Singhalese Atthakatha were com^ 
posed by Mahendra (4he son of Asoka)^ who had jt?re- 
viously consulted the discourses of Buddha^ and 
the dissertations and arguments of SdHputra and 
others. But, in addition to this counter statement, 
we have the testimony of Buddhaghoso,* who trans¬ 
lated the Singhalese Atthakatha into Pali, between 
A. D. 410—432. He states distinctl}", that for his 
own work he had availed himself of the Atthakatha, 
which had been in the first instance authenticated by 
the five hundred Arahanta at the First Synod, and 
subsequently at the succeeding synods; and which 
were afterwards brought to Siliala (or Ceylon) by the 
holy Mahendra^ and translated into the Sihala 
language for the benefit of the people/^ 

12. This account is older by some seventy 3 "ears 
than that of Mahanamo, the author of the Malia- 
wanso; and as Buddhaghoso was a Magadha Brah¬ 
man, he must have known that the Buddhist scrip¬ 
tures had been compiled by the disciples of Buddha, 
immediately after the meeting of the First Synod. 
A Pali version of the Atthakatha^ or Commentaries, 
is mentioned as having been studied by Tisso Mo- 
galiputra^ while he was a Samanera, in the early 
part of the third century before our era.f 

13. There is, besides, the most convincing internal 
evidence in the Mahawanso of the correctness of the 

♦ Tumour’s Pdli Annals, in Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 610. 

t Buddhaghoso, quoted by Tumour in Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 
?3L 
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above statement of Buddhaghoso^ in the fact, that 
no mention whatever is made ^f Indian affairs after 
the advent of Mahendra. This proves, in my 
opinion, that all the knowledge of Indian history 
which the Singhalese possessed had been derived 
from Mahendra : a conclusion which is supported by 
the direct testimony of Buddhagoso. 

14. The fourth objection, urged by Professor 
Wilson against the identity of Asoka and Priya- 
darsi, is the non-occurrence of the name of Asoka 
or Dharmasoka in any of the inscriptions. The 
same objection might be offered to the identity of 
Prince Salim and Jahangir, and of Prince Kurram 
and Shah-Jehan. In fact, it is a common practice 
in the East for a prince to assume a new name upon 
his accession to the throne; and such we know was 
the custom in Asoka^s own family. His grandfather 
had three names,—1st, a birth name, which is not 
given, but which was perhaps VrisJuila ; 2nd, a local 
name, Palibrothes, or lord of Pdtaliputra ; and 3rd, 
a royal name, Chandra Gupta^ which he assumed 
on his accession to the throne.* Asoka^s brother, 
named Vitdsoka^ was also called Tishya ^ his son 
Kundla had a second name, Dharma-Varddhana 
and his daughter, Sanghamitrdy was also named 
Sumitra.'j^ At that period it was therefore the 
common custom, for a prince at least, to have two 

* Megastlienes in Strabo, xv. 

t Burnoufs Buddhisme Indien. 

I MaliawamOj p. i2l. 
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names j and if Asoka^ as the Dipawanso explicit!}^ 
states, bore also the title of Priyadarsi^ it is evident 
that the inscriptions which g-ave him this title would 
omit all mention of his orig*inal name of Asoka. In 
the edicts promulg-ated by himself^ he is mentioned 
by the name which he had assumed; but in the 
annals written by others he is called by that name 
which he had always borne, and by which he was 
best known to the people. An almost similar case 
is that of the Poman Emperor Elag-ahalus, or 
Bassianus, who assumed the name of Antoninus, 
by which he is always mentioned on coins and 
inscriptions; while the historians and annalists in¬ 
variably call him Elagabalus. 

16. But the statement of the Dipawanso^s^^osT^ 
happily confirmed by the Bhabra edict, frcflT^^flRSn 
we learn that Priyadarsi, the worshipper of ^ 

Dharma, and Sangha, was the Eaja of 
at the period of the Third Synod.* Now we know, 
from the Buddhist annals, that this synod took place 
in the reign of Asoka Mauiya, the Buddhist King 
of Magadha. The statement is further confirmed by 
a fact mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hian; 

• Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, ix. 618. The opening words are 

Piyadasi-rdja Magadha-sangham abhivdde-mdnam chaf^'^: 

Raja Priyadarsi, saluting the Synod of Magadha, declareth.^^ 
This most valuable document should be translated critically; for 
the version already published renders the above passage as follows : 
—Piadasa Raja, unto the vivltitiude assembled in Magadha 
saluting him, speaks (thus). 
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who, writing in a.d. 400, attributes tlie erection of 
a Lion-pillar at Samkissa to Asoka.* The king* 
(Ayu or Asoka) felt sensible of a great increase of 
his faith and veneration. He caused therefore a 

chapel to be built.Behind the chapel 

was erected a pillar, 30 cubits high, .... 

Thereon was placed a Lion.The interior 

and the exterior were polished and resplendent as 
crystal.” Now, it is remarkable that the pillars 
which bear Priyadarsi’s inscriptions have all polished 
shafts, about 30 cubits in height, of which some are 
still surmounted by Lions. The chain of evidence is 
therefore complete; and there can no longer be any 
doubt of the identity of Asoka Maurya with the 
Priyadarsi of the inscriptions. 

16. The minor difficulties of chronology, which 
form Professor Wilson’s last objection, are easily 
disposed^ of; for they seem to me to have arisen 
solely from the erroneous assumption that Priyadarsi 
must have been a contemporary of Antiochus the 
Great. In the Girnar and Kapurdigiri rock in¬ 
scriptions, King Priyadarsi mentions the names of 
five Greek princes who were contemporary with 
himself. Of these, four have been read with cer¬ 
tainty—Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and Magas; 
and the fifth has been conjectured to be Alexander. 
James Prinsep, who first read these names, assigned 
them to the following princes:— 


Fo-kwe-ki, c. xiii. 
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Antiochus II. Theos of Syria. b. c. 262, 247. 

Ptolemy II. Philadelphm of Egypt. b. c. 285, 246. 

Antigonus. Gonatas of Macebon. b. c. 276, 243. 

Magas. Gyrene. b. c. 258. 

and with these identifications the learned of Europe 
have generally agreed. 

ir.The fifth name has been read by Mr. Norris as 
Alexander; and if this reading is correct^ we may 
identify this prince with Alexander II. of Epeiros, 
who reigned from B. c. 272-254. But the two 
copies of this name, published by Mr. Norris, from 
fac similes by Masson and Court, appear to me to 
read Alihhamnari* which may be intended for 
Ariobarzanes III., King of Pontus, who reigned 
from B. c. 266-240. But in either case the date of 
Priyadarsi’s inscription will be about B. c. 260-258, 
shortly preceding the death of Magas. 

18. As the last-fitting pieces of a child^s puzzle- 
map test the accuracy of the previous arrangements, 
so do these identifications prove the correctness of 
Sir William Joneses happy conjecture of the identity 
of Chandra Gupta and Sandrakottos. The facts are 
undeniable. Asoka^ or Priyadarsiy the Indian King of 
Magadha, was the contemporary of five Greek princes, 
all of whom began to reign a little before the middle 
of the third century B. c. The nature of the rela¬ 
tions which Asoka established with these princes, has 
been lost by the abrasion of the rock-inscription; but 

* See Plate of Inscription in Journal Roy. As, Soc. xii. 
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we may conjecture that the chief point was the pro¬ 
pagation of the Buddhist religion, and the toleration 
of Buddhist missionaries. To some it may seem 
difficult to understand how any relations should exist 
between the Indian Asoka and the Greek princes of 
Europe and Africa; but to me it appears natural and 
obvious. Asoka^s kingdom on the west was bounded 
by that of Antiochus; his father, Bindusara, had 
received missions from Antiochus, Soter, and Ptolemy 
Philadelphus; and as Asoka was forty-five years of 
age when he was inaugurated, in n. c. 259, he might 
have conversed with both of the Greek ambassadors, 
Daimachos and Dionysios. He liad been governor 
of Ujain for many 3 ^ears in the lifetime of his father, 
during which the Eg^'ptian fleet had anchored an¬ 
nually at Barygaza, while the merchants proceeded 
to the viceroy^s court at Ozene, witli choice specimens 
of their valuables—wines, gold and silver plate, and 
female slaves. Asoka had known the Greeks before 
he became king; he had seen their ambassadors and 
their merchants; and he knew that his grandfather 
had given five hundred elephants to Seleukos Nika- 
tor in exchange for a barren and mountainous territory, 
and a Grecian wife. 

19. But there is another fatal objection to Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson^s identification of Antiochus the Great 
with the Antiochus of Priyadarsi’s inscriptions, in the 
omission of any of the Greek princes of Kabul and of 
the native princes of Parthia; for we know .that 
Artabanus I. and Euthydemus were the contempo- 
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raries of the Syrian prince, who, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to reduce them, was oblig*ed to recognize 
them both as independent king's. 

20. The ordinances of Asoka, or Priyadarsi, 
were issued at different periods of his reig’n. Those 
of the 10th and 12th years are found on the rocks 
of Kapurdig*iri, Girnar, and Dhauli ; while the 
pillar-edicts are all dated in the 27th year of his 
-'eig’n. Much has been written about the confused 
dates of the different pillar-edicts, in spite of the 
clear and decisive language of the ordinances them¬ 
selves ; which shows that they were all piihlished 
in the 27th year. It is true that the Eastern tablet 
refers to an edict of the 12th year, but this, as 
Priyadarsi states, had been abrogated^ and the 
Eastern tablet, which mentions the abolished or¬ 
dinance, is itself dated in the 27th 3 ^ear.* The words 
of the inscription referring to the edict of the 12th 
year are dhamma-lipi lililiapita^ an ordinance on 
Dharma was published f whereas each of the edicts 
of the 27th year is described as iyam dhamma-dipi^ 

this ordinance on Dharma^ The rock-inscription 
at Bhabra, near Jaypur, is of uncertain date; but, as 
it mentions the Third Synod, it must be posterior to 
241 B. c. 

21. The pillar inscriptions, therefore, contain the 
latest edicts published by Asoka, as they date nine 
years posterior to the assembly of the Third Synod. 
The precepts inculcated in them are, however, generally 

* Prinsep's Journal, vi. 596, 59?. 

1 
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the same as those of the 12th year; but a greater ten¬ 
derness is expressed for animal life, and a more com¬ 
prehensive view is taken of the moral duties of charity 
towards all mankindy and of the sacred duty of a 
king towards his subjects. This difference shows the 
advance made by Asoka in his aequirerneiit of the 
Buddhist faith, which is essentially one ot good will 
and toleration towards all men. 

22. But the sincerity of Asoka’s belief is further 
proved by the zealous earnestness with which he 
sought to propagate his new faith over all the distant 
provinces of his own ein})ire, as well as in the neigh- 
bourino: kiimclonis of his allies. His own family had 
been early converted, llis wife Asandhimitra was a 
zealous Buddhist; his brother Tishya took the vows 
of an ascetic; his son Kunula became celebrated for 
his earl}^ misfortunes and after attachment to the 
faith; while his children Mahendra and Sanghamitra, 
who were initiated at twenty years of age, immor¬ 
talized themselves by converting the ])eo])le of Ceylon. 
Their mission formed part of the great scheme for the 
propagation of Buddhism, which was arranged 
between Asoka and the principal Arhat Mogali- 
putra at the meeting of the Third Synod, in B. c. 241, 
in the 18th year after Asoka^s inauguration. 
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OHAPTEK X. 

THIRD SYNOD. 

1. The Third S^aiod was composed of one thousand 
holy arhatSj selected by Tishya, the son of the 
Brahman Mudgala^ from whom he received the patro¬ 
nymic of 3Iaudgalaputra (Pali, 3Iogalipufa)y by 
which he is generally known.* This Synod was 
assembled, at the express desire of Asoka, for the 
purpose of discovering and expelling the multitude of 
heretics,'}' who had insinuated themselves into the 
monasteries, by shaving their heads, and by assuming 
the yellow dress of the Buddhist ascetics. Each sect 
professed its own creed, saying, This is Dharma ; 

* The assumption of patronymics became quite necessary, owing 
to a partial fondness for particular names. Thus, there were four 
other Tishyas, besides the leader of the Third Synod :—1st, Tishya, 
the brother of Asoka; 2nd, Tishya, the Arhata, who died of an 
ulcer in his foot j 3rd, Tishya, the King of Ceylon j 4th, the am¬ 
bassador of the Ceylonese king. Of these, Asoka’s brother alone 
is called Tishya : the others have additional names. 

t Tithaya; that is, the Tirthalias, or Tirthxiliaras. See 
Tumour’s PdU Annals, in Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 732. 
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this is Vinaya and the Buddhist Vihdrs were 
defiled by the presence of worshippers of Fire and 
adorers of the Sun.* 

2. The Bhikshus and ascetics of all descriptions 
who attended the Third Synod, were assembled in the 
Asokarama Vihar, at Pataliputra, by the King* in 
person, accompanied by the venerable Arhat Mogali- 
putra, then seventy-two yexirs of age. The Bhikshus 
professing different faiths were separated according 
to their sects; and to each sect was put the question. 

What faith did Buddha profess ? The Sussata 
said, The Sussata faithand each answered 
according to its own belief. There were eight dif¬ 
ferent sects, all of which Asoka readily distinguished 
by his own knowledge of the true doctrines. These 
heretics, sixty thousand in number, were then stripped 
of their yellow robes, supplied wdth white dresses, and 
expelled from the Assembly.f 

3. After the expulsion of the heretics, the Synod 
were occupied for nine months in rehearsing the 
Vinaya and Dharma, in the same manner as had 
been done at the First and Second S 3 ’nods by the 
Great Kasyapa, and Yasa. From the number of 
Arhats who composed it, this Assembly was called 
the Sahasrika Sangiti, or Synod of one Thousand.^^ 

4. At the conclusion of this Synod in b. c. 241, 
several missions were despatched to foreign countries 

* Tumour, in Prinsep's Journal, vi. 833. 

f Tumour’s P^li Annals, in Prinsej>’s Journal, vi. 736, 737. 
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for the propagation of the Buddhist religion.* The 
missionaries, who were selected by Mogaliputra, were 
the principal StMviraSj or leaders of Buddhism, men 
who had acquired the rank of arhaty and were re¬ 
spected for superior sanctity. The following list gives 
the names of the missionaries, and of the scenes of 
their labours. 

1st. Majjhantikoy or Madhyantikay was deputed to 
Kasmira and Gandhara, or Kashmir and Peshawar? 
where he is said to have ordained 100,000 persons, of 
whom 80,000 attained superior grades.t He was at 
first opposed by the Naga, King of the AravAlo or 
Wular lake ; but the Naga was finally converted, to¬ 
gether with 84,000 of his subjects, and the land 
glittered with the yellow robes^^ of the monks. 

2nd. Maiiadeva was deputed to Mahisamandala, 
where he converted 80,000 persons. This country 
is not known : it may be Maheswaray on the 
Narbada, 

8rd. Rakkhito or Eakshita was deputed to Wa- 
nawasiy which is probably the country on the Bands 
River, or the modern Mew^r and Bundi. 60^000 
persons are said to have attained sanctification, and 
37,000 to have been ordained monks in five hundred 
monasteries. 

4th. Yonay DhammarakhhitOy or Yavana Dharma 
Rakshita (the Greek, — Preserver of Dharma) 
was deputed to Aparantaka (the western countiy), 
where 70,000 persons were converted. This country. 

* Mahawansoy p. 71. f MaharvansOy pp. 71, 73. 
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is probably, the Apanchha^ or Northern Sind of Hwan 
Thsang*. 

6th. Maha Dharma Rakshita was deputed to the 
Maharatta country^ where 97^000 persons were con¬ 
verted. 

6th. Maharakshita was deputed to the Yona or 
Yamna country, tliat is, either to the Greek province 
of Kabul, or to Arachosia; for the name of the capi¬ 
tal, Alasadda"^ or Alexandria, was common to botii 
countries. The former, however, seems the more pro¬ 
bable—180,000 persons are said to have been con¬ 
verted, but only 10,000 ordained. 

7th. MajjhimOy or Madhyamay was deputed to the 
Himawaxta, or country of the Himalayas; along* 
with four other SthaviraSy named Kassapo (or Kas- 
5^apa), MuUkadevOy DltandahwassOy Sahasadevo. These 
five Sthaviras are said to have converted 80 kotis of 
people in the five divisions of the Himalayas. Relics 
of Majjhima and of Kassapa were discovered in No. 
2 Tope at Sanchi. 

8th. SoNO and Uttaro were deputed to Suvama^ 
bhumiy or g’olden land/^ As this country was on 
the sea-coast, it may be identified either with Ava, 
the Aurea MegiOy or with Siam, the Aurca Cher^ 
sonesus. Six millions of people are said to have 
been converted, of whom 26,000 men became monks, 
and 1,600 women became nuns.| 

9th. Maha Mahcndra the son of Asoka, with four 
other Sthdvirasy named IttiyOy UttiyOy Samhaloy and 
* Mahawanso, p. 171. f Mahammso^ p. 74. 
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Bhaddasaloy were deputed to Lankdy or Ceylon^ 
where they converted the king* Devdnampriya-Tishyay 
and the whole of his court. 

5. The narrative of these missions is one of the 
most curious and interesting* passages in the ancient 
history of India. It is preserved entire in both the 
sacred books of the Singhaleses the Bipawanso and 
Mahdwanso ; and the mission of Maliendra to Ceylon 
is recorded in the sacred books of the Burmese. 
But the authenticity of the narrative has been most 
fully and satisfactorily established by the discovery 
of the relics of some of these missionaries^ with the 
names of the countries to which they were deputed. 
According to the Mahawanso^ the StMvira Kassapo, 
or KlSYAPA accompanied the holy Majjhima or 
Madhyama to the Himawanta or Himalayan region. 
Thus united in life^ they were not separated after 
death, and tlieir relics were found enshrined together 
in the same casket in No. 2 Tope at Sanclii. This 
casket bears three inscriptions^ each mentioning a dif¬ 
ferent name.* The leg*end on the top of the lid is— 

Sapurisasa, Kasata-ootasa, savahcmavatdchaiiyasa 

(Relics) of the emancipated KAsapa-gota, the spiritual teacher 
to the whole IlcmawantaP 

On the inside of the lid is this legend :— 

Sapurisa (so) Majhimasa 
(Relics) of the emancipated Majhima/' 


* See Plate XX- for these inscriptions. 
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And on the bottom of the casket is this inscription:— 

Sapurlsasa hAritI-putasa. 

‘‘ (Relics) of the emancipated hAritI-putra.” 

6. In the first inscription Kasapa is distinctly 
styled the achariya; that is^ the spiritual teacher or 
missionary to the Ilemawaiita. The perfect agree¬ 
ment between this inscription and the record of the 
MahawansOj in the names both of the missionary and 
of the scene of his labours^ is too remarkable to be 
the result of any combination of chances. But the 
identity of the two persons is rendered positively 
certain by the discovery of the relics of Majhivia^ 
the companion of Kdmpa^ in the same casket^ and 
of the relics of the great Mogaliputra in another 
casket which was found in the same stone box. 

7. In the text of the Mahawanso Majjhimo alone 
is mentioned, but the other names are given in the 
commentary j and Mr, Tumour has therefore in¬ 
serted them in his translation. It is probable, there¬ 
fore, that Majhima was the senior monk or head 
of the mission, and that Kasapa w as the most suc¬ 
cessful missionary. I infer this from the significant 
manner in which he is styled Missionary to the 
whole Hemawanta a marked distinction, w hich 
cannot be accidental, as it is repeated on a second 
casket containing his relics which was found in No. 
2 Tope at Sonari.* This inscription is the same 


See Plate XXTV. Inscription on No. 3 Box. 
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as that of the Sanchi casket, but with the important 
addition of the name of the missionary's father. 

Sapur%%asa Koti-putasa, Kasapa-qotasa, savahemavatd- 
chariyasa, 

(Relics) of the emancipated son of Koti^ Kasapa-gota, the 
spiritual teacher of the whole HemawantaP 

From this inscription we learn that Kasapa was 
also known by the patronymic of Koti-putra. 

8. But there was another missionary companion 

of Majhima and Kasapa whose labours in the Hema- 
wanta are recorded on a crystal casket which 

was found m No. 2 Tope at Sonari.* The legend 
is— 

Sapurisasa Goti ,1>utasi itemavatasa Dadahhisarasa ddyddasa, 

(Relics) (i the emai. pated Goti-putra, the relation 
[of the faith] amongst the Dadahhisaras of the HemawantaJ^ 

Ddrdabhisdra is the hilly country lying on both 
banks of the Indus, to the west of Kashmir. Dardu 
was on,the right bank, and Abhisdra (the present 
Hazara) on the left bank of the river. The meaning 
of ddydda (literally son, offspring, relative) is best 
illustrated by the following anecdote from the Ma- 
liaw'anso.f 

9. When Asoka had dedicated his son Mahendra 
and his daughter Sanghamitrd to the religion of 

* See Plate XXIV. Inscription on No. 1 Box. 
f Mahawanso, p. 36. 
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Buddha, he inquired from the arhaU —Lords! 
whose acts of pious bounty to the Buddhist relig*ion 
have been the greatest The crafty Mog’aliputra 
answered with ready wit, Ruler of Men ! a greater 
benefactor to the faith than thou art can only be 
called a benefactor, but he who dedicates a son or 
daughter to the ministry of our religion, that person 
is more than a ^ benefactor^ {ddyako)^ he is a ^ rela¬ 
tion {daydda) of the faith.’ ” Goti-putra had there¬ 
fore earned the title of ddyadiiy or relation of the 
faith” by the ordination of one of his children to the 
Buddhist religion. 

& j eu , 

10. It seems strange that Gotipxitra^ whjg faithful 
famous amongst his contemporaries foi\t’ 
his missionary labours, should not be **J\^g 0 ha saw his 
the Mahawanso. But I have a suspicft a<>*ainst the 
himself and the scene of his labours are ^lercy, 

the Commentary. Mr. Tumour gives burned to 
likadewOy DhandhabinassOy and Salcassadet 
name of the four theros or sthdviras wlio accompanied 
Majjhima to the Hemawanta country. One of these, 
therefore, must be the missionary to Abliisara, unless 
the patronymic Gotiputra has been omitted as super¬ 
fluous; for I propose to read tlie barbarous Dhan^ 
dhahinasso as Dardabhimray and to insert Gotiputra 
as the name of the missionary who was deputed to 
that country. I should be inclined to identify Goti¬ 
putra either with Mulikadervo, or with SahasadcwOy 
were it not that the text of the Mahawanso particularly 
mentions four theros {chatuhi therehi) as the com- 
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panions of Majjhimo. It is indeed possible to read 
Dadabhisara as the missionary’s name; but as the 
name of the country, Hemamta, is placed between 
Gotiputra and Dardabhisara, it seems much more 
probable that the latter is intended for the name 
of the well-known country of Dardu and Abhisara. 

11. The name of the other Arhats, whose relics 
have been found in company with those of Maj[jhima, 
Kasapa, and Gotiputra, will be found in the account of 
thediscoveries made in the Topes at Sanchi and Son4ri.* 

12. The proselytizing zeal of Asoka is the more 

Mcord, as it anticipated by nearly three 
descendanC^ the most characteristic institutions 
ro 3 'al metrO|,^^l^i-.jjj Church. Though his notions 
or, according 

were of a less lofty and of a 
nala.* those of the Christian^ 

of Asoka, Prince was imbued with the same 

Kunala est|||fQp propagation of his faith, and 
good will and brotherly love towards all 
mankind. He was especially desirous that all men 
should be brought into the right way; but he w^as 
content to propagate his own faith by persuasion and 
by argument, and to pray for all those who dif¬ 
fered from him in religion, with the hope that his 
example might perhaps induce some to labour for 
their own everlasting salvation.f 

13. Like the great Constantine, the Indian King 
was doomed to learn the guilty passion of his Queen 

* See Plates XX. and XXIV. 

t Eastern inscription of Delhi Pillar. 
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for the most promising* of his sons; but, more fortu¬ 
nate than the Roman Emperor, Asoka was saved 
from the pain of condemning* his own child. The 
Queen, Tishya liakshita^ was enraged by the beau¬ 
tiful-eyed KundWs rejection of her overtures, and 
meditated revenge. An opportunity soon occurred 
by the deputation of Kunala to Taxila to quell 
another revolt. Throug'h the Queen’s influence (but 
unknown to the King), a royal order, sealed with the 
King’s signet, was sent to the Taxilans to^ put out 
those beautiful eyes which had excited the Queen’s 
love for Kunala, The people hesitated, bunat^r ad.* 
and the unfortunate Kunala, guided b " Milindu^ 
wife, Kanchanamala, took his drear' ’ 

King-’s court at Pataliputra. When j^iovereigns of 
beloved son, his anger was inflamed the south of 
Queen, and in spite of Kunala’s entreatie^^ gradually 
she was made over to the torturers to b/ the Scy- 
death. Such is the legend which the P;U(laiians 
relate of their king and his favourite son but as 
they add that Kunala was restored to sight on 
account of his piety, we ma}^ perhaps conclude that 
the Queen’s evil intentions were not fulfilled. Asoka 
died in the year 222 B. c. after a long and pros¬ 
perous reign of forty-one years, including the four 
years that elapsed between his accession and his in¬ 
auguration. As he was forty-five years old when 
he was crowned in B. c. 269, he lived to the good old 
age of fourscore and two years. 

* Burnoufs Biiddhisme Indien, pp. 409-413. 
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CHAPTER XL 


RISE AND FALL OF THE INDO-SCYTIIIANS. 


]. After the death of Asoka^ the wide dominions 
of the were divided amongst several of his 

^ncie ovv whole of Central India, with the 
^ anjci and Sx. Pataliputra, fell to his son Sujasas, 
others, to Sumpadi, the son of Ku- 
3 M seized by Jaloka, another son 

. ! ^.^ao reverted to the Brahmanical faith; 

sf Stus^* ^ >^>Jished himself in the Panjdb; and a 
Thifl " ^ o^^^vhom the Burmese call Uahanman^ be¬ 
came king of Ava.f But though India was thus 
politically dismembered, it was strongly united in the 
bands of one common faith. The large monastic 
establishments instituted by Asoka, possessed all the 
learning and much of the wealth of the land. Their 
influence was everywhere superior to the power of the 
king; and the people deposed and accepted their 
monarchs at the bidding of the monks.J The power 


* Burnoufs Buddhisme Indien, p. 430. 
t Prinsep’s Useful Tables. 

X See the Makawamoy for several instances. 
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of the Mauryas was overthrown by Pushpamitra, 
who encountered the Greeks on the Indus during* the 
reig*n of Menander. By the advice of a Brahman, 
whom he had chosen for his family priest, Pushpa¬ 
mitra persecuted the Buddhists throug^hout India.^ 
At Pataliputra on the" Ganges, and at Sakala in the 
Panjab, the monks were massacred, and their mon¬ 
asteries were overturned. But Buddhism was too 
strongly rooted in the soil to be thrown down by the 
passing whirlwind of a single king^s persecution; 
and in little more than a century later we know that 
it grew more flourishing than before, 
fostering care of the holy Nagdrjuna af[ JUilindUy 
Rhja of Siikala. 

2. During this period the Greek ^vereigns of 
Bactria extended their dominions to south of 
the Indian Caucasus; and as they wei^ o-radually 
dispossed of their Turanian territories Scy¬ 

thian Tochari, they took from the weaktB’^ndians 
the whole of the Kabul valley and western districts 
of the Panjab. Menander even is said to have pushed 
his conquests as far as the Isamus or Isan, a small 
stream which flows between the Jumna and Ganges. 
The Buddhist faith of Menander’s subjects is proved 
by the contention of eight different cities for por¬ 
tions of his relics, over which Tombs (or Topes) were 
erected.'!' This story is similar to that which has 
been already related regarding Buddha’s remains, 

* Burnouf; p. 431. 

t Bayer, Historia Reg:ni Groecoruin Bactriani, p. 77. 
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which were divided amongst the claimants of eight 
different cities. It may also serve to illustrate the 
extent of Menander’s rule, when we remember the 
injunction of Buddha that his own remains were to 
be treated exactly in the same manner as those of a 
Chakravartti liaja. Menander therefore must have 
been a Chakravartti, or supreme monarch ; whose 
power was sufiicient to render himself entirely inde¬ 
pendent of all his neiglibours. In another work* I 
have shown from the monogrammatic names of cities, 
in which his coins were minted, that Menander’s rule 
extended over the whole of the Kabul valley, the 
Panjub and Sindh, including the capital cit}" of Min- 
nagara on the Lower Indus. His reign lasted from 
about 105 to 130 B. c. 

3. Menander was succeeded in his northern do¬ 
minions by the Greek Princes Strato and Hippo- 
St ^tus ; and in Sindh by the Scythian Mmias. 
This chief expelled the Greeks from the PanJ6b, and 
confined their power to the modern districts of Kdbul 
and Jelalabad. About 120 b. c. Hermoeus, the last 
Greek Prince of India, became a mere puppet in the 
hands of the Scythian Kadphises (or Kadaphes) of 
the Khordn tribe. 

4. Mauas was succeeded in the Panjab and in 
Sindh by the Scythian Azas, who extended his do¬ 
minions beyond Jelalabad, while the Kabulian king¬ 
dom of the Scythian Kadphizes, was subverted by the 

• Monograms on the Grecian coins of Ariana and India, pub¬ 
lished in the Numumatic Chronicle of London. 
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Parthian Princes Vonones, Spalygis, and Spalirisas ; 
during* the reign and perhaps with the assistance of 
the Arsacidan king, Mithridates the Great. But it 
was wrested from them by the Sc>i:hian Azilisas, the 
successor of Azas; and about 80 B. c., the whole of 
Khorasan, Afghanistan, Sindh, and the Panjab, were 
united under the dominion of some nameless king 
of the Sakas, or Sacce Sc^^thians.* 

6. A few years later the Sakas were dispossessed 
of their conquests in Afghanistan and the Westeni 
Panjab by the Yuchi or TocMfi Scythians, who, 
with their leader Kadphises, of the Iliev-^ni tribe, 
were at once converted to Buddhism. The posses¬ 
sions of the Sakas on the Lower Indus were seized 
by the Ujain Prince, Vikramaditya, who after his 
conquest assumed the title of Sahiri^ or foe-of-the- 
Sakas. By these losses the Sakas were confined to 
the south-western parts of Khorasan; which, after 
them, was called Sakasthan (or Sacastene), a name 
which still exists in the modern Sistan. 

6. The Hieumi Prince, Kadphises, was followed 
by Kanishka of the Khor(uv\ tribe, who is celebrated 

* All these details of the Greek princes of Kabul and the 
Panjdb have been derived principally from coins. They will be 
treated at full length in my forthcoming work of Alexander's 
Successors in the East.’" 

t The name of Khorasdn is most probably due to the occupa¬ 
tion of the country by the Khorfin tribe: Khorasan or KhorasUin 
would be the country of the Khor tribe, as Sacassene or SdJcastdn 
was that of the S6k6s. 
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B8 one of the most eminent patrons of Buddhism. 
His coins, which are now discovered in very g*reat 
numbers over the whole of* Afg’hanistan and the 
Panjab, attest the wide spread of his dominions; and 
their common occurrence in Bajputana and the North 
Western Provinces of India perhaps shows the extent 
of his conquests. He subdued the valley of Kashmir, 
and there founded a town named after himself which 
is still called Kampur or Kanikpur. * For the 
honour of his relig-ion he erected numerous Topes, 
of which the most mag-nificent is still standing in the 
Khaibur Pass beyond Peshawar.')' Another of his 
Topes at Manikyala was opened by General Court; 
and its deposits form one of the most interesting* dis¬ 
coveries that have yet been made in the archseolog‘y 
of India. At ten feet above the ground level, 
General Court obtained a stone box covered with a 
flat slab, which on its under surface bore an inscrip¬ 
tion of nine lines in the Ariano-Pali character.^ 
The published copy is very corrupt; but through the 
kindness of Professor Lassen I possess a more 
correct tmnscript, from which I have been able to 
read with certainty the name of Maharaja Kanishka 
of the G-ushang tribe. The second line contains a 
figured date which I have not j^et been able to read, 
but which looks like either 520 or 120. Inside the 


♦ Raja Tarangini, i. 168. 

t Hwan Thsang, in the Appendix to the Fo-krve-ki, 
t See the account of this discovery in Prinsep’s Journal vol. iiL 
p. 558. 

K 
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stone box were found tliree cylindrical caskets of 
copper^ silver, and g'old, eacli containing* a certain 
number of coins. The copper casket held eight 
copper coins ; the silver casket held seven silver 
coins; and the g’oki casket held four g*old coins. 
On the lid of tlie stone box also there were four 
copper coins. The g*old coins and all the copper 
ones, excepting* three, btdong* to Kain'rki or Ka- 
nishka himself; t\^o of the coj)per coins are of his 
predecessor and the third is of 

Kadpliizes or Kadaphc^ KhonuK The seven silver 
coins all belon<»* to the last years of the lloinan 
Republic, from n. r. 73 to 83,’*' and they serve to 
establish the period of Kanishka’s reig*n in the 
latter end of the first ceiitury before the Christian 
era. 

7. At this time the Eastern Panjab was governed 
by Milindii, Raja of Sakala or Sangala, one of the 
most learned disputants in India. He liad chal¬ 
lenged the Rnddliist Arliats of Sakala to argue with 
him, and had silenced them all. j The discomfited 
monks retired to Itahkhita-iaJo or Rakshita-Tal in 
the Heinawanta region; where after a laj)se of twelve 
years they were joined by the youthful iSagasena or 
Nagarjuna, whom they ])ersuade(l to undertake the 
difficult task of coping with Raja Milindu in argu- 

* Journal des Savans, Fevrier, 1830, p. 74. The battle of 
Actium was foug-lit in b.c. 31. 

t Tumour’s Pali Annals, in Prinsep’s Journal, v, 533 j also 
Colonel Low. Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, xvii. 010. 
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inent. The challeT}g*e was accepted by Ndgasena, 
and the whole body of monks returned to So gala 
which once more glittered with the yellow^ robes” 
of the Buddhist fraternities. The disputation^ which 
was held in the king’s palace in the presence of ten 
selected SthaviraSy ended in the immediate conversion 
of Milindu to Buddhism, and in his ultimate ordination 
as a monk. 

8. The teaching of IVagarJuna extended thix)ugh 
the reigns of Milindu of Sakala, and of Kanishka of 
Kashmir.* By his influence five hundred Kashmir¬ 
ian Arhans were deputed to Tibet for the propaga¬ 
tion of Buddhism, and to the enthusiasm created by 
his example must be attributed the contemporary ex¬ 
tension of the Buddhist religion to the island of 
Java at the beginning of the Christian era, when 
twenty thousand families arrived from India.i” The 
conversion of the Javanese to tlie faith of Sakya is 
attested b^^ the numerous Buddhist remains, which 
still exist on the island. 

9. About twenty years later, when the sophist 
Apollonius visited India, the dominion of the Par¬ 
thian Bardanes extended to the banks of the Indus;J 

• Csoma, Tibetan Grammar, p, 18f?, states that Nc'ig^juna was 
born in b.c. 93. The Raja Taran^ini places him 500 years after 
the death of Buddha, and makes liiin a contemporary of the Indo- 
Scythian Kanishka. 

t Klaproth, in Prinsep’s Useful Tables, places this event between 
the years 24-—57, a.d. Raffles, Java ii. 69, places it in a.d. 10. 
The difference is only a few years. 

I Philostratus, ii. 18. Tacitus, Ann. xi. 10. 
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A petty' chief named Phraortes reigned at Taxila; 
and a more powerful but nameless sovereign pos¬ 
sessed all the country between the H>^phasis and the 
Ganges. The whole story of this sophist's travels is 
so full of fables that it is difficult to know what to 
believe and what to reject; but from the agreement 
of several passages, it may be inferred that both of 
the Indian kings were Buddhists. The Gangetic* prince 
abstained from animal food, * and his Sages (that is 
wise men, or liauddhns) let their hair grow long, 
wore white mitres on their heads, and had no clothing 
save short tunics. This is an exact description of 
the Bodhimttva, or upper class of Buddhist monks, 
who throughout the Siinchi bas-reliefs are repre¬ 
sented seated in abstract meditation with long hair, 
covered by a low conical cap or mitre, and with no 
clothing save the kilt or sanghati, 

10. For the next four centuries the history of India 
is almost a blank; and for this dark ])eriod we must 
be guided by the feeble glimmer of a few slight 
notices preserved by the Chinese. From them we 
learn that the Yuchi or Scf/thian Tochari retained 
their power in Northern India until the beginning 
of the third century of our era.f They abstained from 
wine and from animal food, and jwactised the law of 
Buddha. The prevalence of Buddhism at this period 
is also attested by several classical authors, of whom 

• Philostratus, iii. 15-26. 

f Until A, D. 222. See Chinese account of India, in Prinsep'a 
Journal, vi. 63. 
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Klemens of Alexandria is the most precise. He 
flourished from 180 to 230 a.d., when the power of 
the Yuchi was already on the decline. Tlie Brahmans 
are said to have been worshippers of Herakles and 
Pan; while the {Srdmanas or Monks) and the 

l^efLivai (Srdman/fs or Nuns) were distino uished by the 
worship of certain pyramids wliich they believed to 
contain the bones of some fxod.* This is a most 
accurate description of tlie Buddhist fraternities, with 
their adoration for Topes or Cliaityas, which con¬ 
tained relics of Buddha, or of some of liis more 
eminent disciples and followers. 

11. About a century later (a. d. 270-803), the 
learned Porphyrins divided the Gymnosophists (or 
half-naked philosophers of India) into two classes, the 
Brachvnanes and Samanm: the former being a family 
or tribe, the latter a mixture of all classes.f The 
Sama>n€ei or Sramanas shaved their heads, wore 
nothing but a stole or tunic, abandoned their families 
and property, and lived together in colleges outside 
the city walls. Their time was spent in holy conver¬ 
sation, and at the sound of a bell they assembled for 
pra 3 "ers; for the monks nO longer begged their daily 
bread, but each received his dish of rice from the 


* Se/ 5 ouort Tiva Trvpafii^avpriv otrrea riyos 0 coi>. 

t iyos yap irarpus Kal fiiai fxrjrpoi rravres huyovai j that is, 
tlie Brahmans—but of tlie Smmanas, he says, Sa/i«ratoc oitic tiai 
rov ylvovs ahriiyj a\X’ ek irayrvs rov rUty *ly(:*iy idyvvSf dta 
t<l>afxey, ffvyeiXeypiiyoi* 
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king*. Colonel Sykes* has already remarked the 
close agreement of this description with the account 
of the Chinese pilgrim Fa Ilian, who travelled 
throug'h India just one centuiy after the death 
of Porph 3 ^rius. But the details given by Por¬ 
phyrias become the more valuable, when we know 
that his own religion and philosophical princijdes 
were almost the same as those of the Indian Budd¬ 
hists. He believed in one Supreme Being j and held 
tliat Reason or Intellect [Buddha) was superior 
to Nature (Dliarma); for by reason we are uplifted 
towards the Deifv, while we are only degraded by 
our natural appetites and material desires. Man^s 
chief object therefore should be to free himself from 
all outward and sensual influences. Viiih this view 
Porphyrius rejected animal food, and refrained from 
making material offerings to the Supreme Being, 
because all material objects are unclean. Like the 
Buddhist also Porphyrius recognized four degrees or 
classes of virtue, of which the lowest was j/oUtical 
virtue^ or the moral goodness acfpiired by temperance 
and moderation of the passions. The next grade was 
purifijing virtue^ in which man has entirely conquered 
all human affections. In the third grade man is 
wholly influenced by Reason^ and more and more 
resembles the Deity, until at last he has acquired 
such perfection that he becomes one with the one 

* Notes on Ancient India; in Journal of the Iloyal Asiatic 
Sociofv. 
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Supreme Bein^.”* These principles have so much 
in common with the doctrines of Buddhism, that we 
can only account for the coincidence by supposing^ 
that Porphyrias must have possessed the most ample 
and correct details of the relif^ious beliefs and philo¬ 
sophical speculations wliicli then prevailed in India. 
We need therefore no longer wonder at the ac¬ 
curacy with which he has (i^^cribed the daily dis¬ 
cipline and outward observances of the Buddhist 
monks. The learned Pag-an was in fact a European 
Buddhist. 

12. The travels of Palladius and of the Thebaean 
Scholastikos only ])receded the pilg-rimag-e of Fa Ilian 
by a few years. The former, it is true, did not reach 
India ; but he could have obtained much information 
reg*arding’ tlie Indians from the merchants of Eg*ypt 
and of Persia ; and he gives at some length the 
account of Scholastikos, who was detained for six 
years as a prisoner in the pepper districts of Malabar. 
The result of his iiiformatioii is given in some imagi¬ 
nary conversations between Alexander the Great and 
the Indian Sage Dandamis; in which the Indian 
declares that God, the great king, causes injury to 
no man; but gives light, peace, and life, a human 
body and soul ; and that God was his master and 
only Lord.” This sage Dandimis was therefore a 
monotheistic Buddhist, as indeed might be inferred 
from his name which is evidently a compound of 

* C. P. Mason: Article Porpli^a'ius, in Dr. Smith’s New 
Biographical Dictionary. 
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Dharma in the Pali form of Dhama ; perhaps Dha^ 
madJianiy the receptacle of Dharma.” 

13. The prevalence of Buddhism about this period 
is further proved by several passag'es in the Brah- 
manical Dramas and in the Institutes of Manu. The 
uncertain date of these compositions, however, some¬ 
what lessens their value ns precise authorities. The 
Mrichhakatiy whicli is the oldest Hindu Drama now 
extant, exhibits not only absolute toleration, but a 
kind of public recopuiition” * of the Bauddha faith, by 
the appointment of a Buddhist ascetic as chief of all 
the Vihars of Ujaiti, That virtuous city could not 
tolerate even the death of an animal.^^ This play 
is of later date than the Hindu code, for the Judg*e 
in the 9th act quotes Manuf; and as Manu himself 
mentions nuns, or female anchorites of an heretical 
religdon,”^ it is certain that the Buddhist faith was 
still honoured and flourishing* when these works were 
composed. There is internal evidence that the code 
of Manu is posterior to the Ilamayana and the Ma¬ 
li abharata ill the mention of heroic poems,”§ which 
should be read at the celebration of obsequial rites in 
honour of ancestors: and in the allusions to imaa*e- 
worship, II which is not mentioned either in the Ha- 

* Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, vol. i. p. viii. 
t The Mrichhakatiy or “ Toy-cart,” act. viii, Wilson’s Hindu 
Theatre, i. 140. 

t Haughton’s Laws of Manu, viii. 363. 

^ Haiighton’s Laws of Manu, iii. 23*2. 

[| Wilson, Preface to Vishnu Puvan, p. xiii. 
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mdyana or Mahabh^rata. Bentley assigned the R4- 
inayana to the fourth century of our era, and the 
Mahubharata to the eighth century or even later. 
But the latter date is certainly too low; for the 
Great War is mentioned in a copper plate inscription 
of a date not later than the first half* of the sixth 
century, along with the names of Vyasa, Pardsara, 
and Yudhishtara. Bentley’s method of compression 
is in fact too much like the Prokrusteau bed of Da- 
mastes, into which the large were squeezed, and the 
small were stretched until they fitted. The composi¬ 
tion of the Mahubharata cannot therefore be dated 
later than the beginning of the fifth century, and it 
should no doubt be placed even earlier; perhaps about 
A. D. 200 to 300. The code of Manu is a mere com¬ 
pilation, filled with the most contradictory injunc¬ 
tions ; but in its present state it is certainly later than 
the great epics, and may be dated about A. D. 400. 

* This valuable inscription is the property of Captain Ellis 
The date is thus stated: Likhitam samvatsara satadwaye chatur- 
dasa —“ written in the year two hundred and fourteen.” As the 
characters are similar to those of the Gupta inscrijrtions, the date 
is most probably of the Gupta era, or 319 + 214 = 633, a. d. If 
of the Sdka era, the date will be 78 4 214 = 292, a. d. ; but the 
characters ai-e not so old as those of the early Gupta inscriptions of 
A. D. 400. 
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CHAPTEll XIL 

THE GUPTA DYNASTY.—DECLINE AND FALL OF 
PUDDIIISM. 

1. At the period of Fa Ilian’s pil<>Timag*e, the Gupta 
dynasty occu])ied the throne of Mag'adha. Their 
dominions extended from Nepal to the Western 
Ghiits^* and from the Indus to tlie mouths of the 
Ganges. The family was established h}^ Maharaja 
Gupta^ in 019 A, d., which became the first year 
of the Gupta era. This epocli is not mentioned in 
the Allahabad inscrij)tion of Saniudra Gupta; but it 
is used in the Sanclii and Udayagiri inscriptions of 
Chandra Gupta; in the Kuhaon Pillar inscription of 
Skanda Gupta; and in the Eran Pillar inscription 
of Budha Gupta. It is besides especially mentioned 
by Abu Ilihan,f wlio, in his account of Indian eras, 
identifies the Gupta-kal, or Gupta era, with the 
Ballaba-kal, or era of Balahhi^ which commenced 

* The Western Ghats are called Samhddri ; and the inscription 
on the Allahabad pillar records Samudra Gupta’s influence over 
that country. 

t M. Reinaud: Fragments Arabes et Persans inedits relatifs k 
rinde, pp. 138-143. 
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in A. D. 819. These eras are mentioned no less than 
three times by Abu Rihan; and each time he has 
identified them as starting* from the same date. But 
it appears to me that the most important of these 
passages must either be corrupt or obscure, for the 
translation given by M. Reinaud makes the epoch of 
the Guptas commence from the date of their exter¬ 
mination! II tliis is a correct translation there can 
be little doubt that the text of Abu Rihan must be 
erroneous; for we know positively that the Guptas 
were reio:!!!!!^ durins* the fifth and sixth centuries 
of our era. But I will venture to suggest a different 
translation of this important passag'e, by which the 
error is got rid of without any alteration of the 
text:— 


\jy\ uy JJ U Jl? uu 

rPI JKi-i Jjl 

With regard to the Gupta Kdl (or era of the Guptas), the 
name was that of a wicked and powerful family; whose epoch 
became extinct with themselves; and truly Ballaba wus after them j 
for the beginning of their era is the the same as (that of) the 
the last j (namely) 241 of the Saka-kAl.’^ 

2. The underlined passag'e in the orig-inal text is 
thus translated by M. Reinaud :* “ Et T^re qui porte 
leur noin est I’^poque de leur extermination;” but 
* Fragments, p. 143. 
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the literal translation appears to be, and then 
became extinct along with their epoch,” which agrees 
with the version that I have given above. The 
statement made in M. Keinaud’s version is so extra¬ 
ordinary that, even without any direct proofs of its 
inaccuracy, I would have set it aside as erroneous. 
The era of tlie Seleukidm began with the foundation 
of the Syrian einpii'e by Seleukos; the Christian era 
is dated from tlie establishment of Cliristiaiiity; and 
the era of the Guptas without doubt coinrneiicetl with 
the settlement of their own dynasty. lor the Guptas, 
as I have iiieiitioiied before, date their inscriptions in 
an era of their own ; which, though not so named by 
them, was actually a Gapta-kal^ and must, therefore, 
have been called such by the ])eople. 

3. The direct evidence of the period when the 
Guptas flourished is derived from tlie Chinese. In 
A. n. 428, the king of Kapila w as nain(;d Yaegai, or 
moon-beloved,” which is a synonyme of Chandra 
Guptaj or moon-cherished.” In a. i). 502, the 
king of India w^as named Keu-to^ that is GuttOy the 
Pali form of the Sanskrit Gupta, Lastly, Ilwan- 
Thsjing* names five Ih’iiices of Magadha who 

flourished pre\’ious to the coiKpiest of the country 
by Siladitya, in the following order: — 

Lo-kia-lo-a-yi-to, or Lagraclitya. 

Fo-tlio-kiu-to, or Bwlha Gupta. 

Tlia-ka-ta-kiu-to, or Takta Gupta, 

Pho-lo-a-yi-to, or Baladitya, 

Fa-che-lo, or Vajra, 

* Fo-htoe-kij Appendix. 
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4. Now Siladitya died between 642 and 64a|pay 
in 646), and as he reig-ned sixty years, his ac^pbion 
must have taken place in a. d. 585 5 and his c^quest 
of Mag*adha may be dated about A. D. 600. The 
chronology of the Guptas as derived from all sources 
will then stand thus :—* 


Names. 

Titles. 

Gupta 

Era. 

A.D. 

! 

J. Gupta . 


0 

319 1 

* (thatot Katha 


21 

340 

* III. Chandra Gupta 1st 


41 

360 

* IV. Samudra Gupta .. 

Pardhrama . 

61 

380 

* V. Chandra Gupta 2nd 

Yiliramddiiya .... 

81 

400 

* Vr. Kumara Gupta .... 

Malien dr a . 

111 

430 

* Vir. Skanda Gupta .... 

Kramaditya .... 

121 

* 440 

VIII . 

Layrddxtya f .... 

133 

452 

* IX. Budha Gupta ..... . 


161 

480 

X. Takta Gupta . 


191 

510 

XI. Nara Gupta .. 

Paladiiva . 

221 

540 I 

XII. Vajra . 

1 '' 

251 

570 i 

Conquest of Sih 

iditya . 

281 

600 1 


5. The stars placed ag-ainst the names in this 

• The dates obtained from various sources are: For Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya, 82 (Udayagiri inscription), and 93 (Sanchi 
inscription), equivalent to a.d. 401 and 412, from Jain authorities 
A.D. 409; and from Chinese authorities a.d. 428—for Skanda 
Gupta—his death in 133, or a,d. 452, as stated on the Kuhaon 
pillar; for Budha Gupta 165, or a.d. 484, as given in the Eran 
pillar inscription, 
t Or Lokaditya. 
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table denote, that coins have been discovered of each 
of those princes; and it is from coins alone that I 
have ascertained that Baladitya was named Kara 
Chipta, The chronolog'ical table has been framed 
upon the following* data. 

1st. The power of the Indo-Seythians did not 
bec’in to decliue until the time of the later Hans in 

o 

China, whose d} nasty was onlj’ established in A. D. 
222. During* the latter half of the third century 
their power was on the decline, and may be 8U})posed 
to have been finally overthrown by (riij)ta in A. D. 
819. There are g’reat nuiiihers of g*old coins of Iiido- 
Scythian type with corrupt fireek and Indian leg-ends 
which can only be attributed to this dynasty. 

2nd. A short inscrij^tion of Chandra Gupta, at 
Udayag-iri, is dated in the 3 *ear 82 ; and a second of 
the same ])rince, at Sanchi, is dated in the year 93. 
These dates of the Gupta era are equivalent to A. D. 
401 and 412, which ag*ree with the Chinese date 
of A. D. 428* for Yue-g*ai. But Chandra Gupta on 
his coins takes the title of and in the 

Ag*ni Parana,! it is said that Jl/rram/t, tlie son of 
Gadharupa, should ascend the throne of Mrdawa 
seven hundred and fifty-three years after the expia¬ 
tion of Chanakya. This event I have already jdaced 
in B. c. 325, from which, deducting* 753 years, we 

* This is the date given in the Chinese account of India, in 
Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 6G5; but Des Guignes, i. 45, says a.d. 
408. 

t Pi'insep’s Journal, iv. 08S. 
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obtain A. D. 428 for the date of Vikrama of Malwa. 
Colonel Tod also quotes a Jain inscription of Chandra 
Gupta, dated either in A. D. 370 or 409,* in which 
he is styled Avanti-nathy or lord of LJjain,” which 
was the capital of Malwa. Here then we have a 
Vikrama and a Chandra Gupta both king-s of Malwa 
at the same time: t^^’o statements which can only be 
reconciled by supposino- them to be the same person 
under different names or titles. This supposition is 
confirmed by the coins of Chandra Gupta, on the 
reverses of which we find that he took the titles of 
Vikrama and Vikramaditya. A cave inscription at 
Udayag-iri of the Samvat year 1093, or A. D. 1030, 
couples the name of Chandra Gupta with the king¬ 
dom of Vikramaditya {Vikramaditya Rajyam). In 
the Raja Tarangini also it is mentioned that Matri- 
g*upta was placed on the throne of Kashmir by Vikra- 
inaditya. King’ of UJain. According* to my corrected 
chronolog-y of the Raja Tarang-ini, this happened in 
A. D. 480. The Satrunja^’a Mahatinyaf also places 
the third Vikramaditya in Samvat 40G, or a.d. 409. 
From this accumulation of evidence it seems to me 
certain that a Chandra Gupta, with the title of 
Vikramaditya, was the sovereig*n of IMalwa in the 
early part of the fifth century of our era. 

♦ See Transactions Roy. As. Soc., pp. 140-211, where Colonel 
Tod, by some inadvertence, gives both 427 and 4G6 Samvat as the 
date of this inscription. 

t Wilford : Researches As. Soc. Bengal, ix. 156; and Wilson; 
Researches As. Soc. Bengal, xv. 39, note. 
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8 rd. The date of Skanda Gupta’s death, which is 
found upon the Kuhaon Pillar, is the year 183.* 
No era is stated; but it must of course be that em 
which was used by the ro)^al race of Guptas,” of 
which he is said to have been bom, and which could 
only have been the Oupta-Mly or Gupta era. His 
death, therefore, occured in 319+133=452 A. D., as 
given in 013 ^ table. 

4th. The date of Budha Gupta has been deter¬ 
mined b 3 ^ the inscription at Eran,t which records the 
erection of a pillar in the year 105, or A. D. 484. 
An inspection of the table will show liow well this 
date agrees with the ]>eriod which must be assigned 
to Budha Gupta on the authority of Hwan Thsang; 
according to whom Fo-tho-kiu-to, or Budha GuptUy 
was the fourth prince prior to Siladitya’s conquest 
of Magadha in A. D. 600. The coins of Budha Gupta 
may be seen in Plate II., figs. 55, 57, of Mr. 
Thomas’s essay on tlie Sah kings of Surastra. I can 
confirm tlie reading of the legend which he gives 
with some hesitation as Budha Gupta. 1 procured 
five of these silver coins from a traveller at Benares, 
of which I have given away four; but I still possess 
sealing-wax impressions of them all, from which 
I have been able to recognize tlie engraved specimens. 

5th. The coins of Nara Gupta Baladitya are 
scarce. Of two specimens in gold that have been 
in my own possession, I still have impressions; but 

• Prinsep’s Journal, vii. 37. 
t Prinsep’s Journal, vii. G34. 
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the type may be seen in Fig. Plate xviii. of 
Wilson’s Ariana Aiitiqua.” On the obverse, under 
the Raja’s arm, is written Ndra^ and on the reverse, 
Baladitya. The small silver coin Fig. 19, Plate 
XV. of the same work, most pi’obabl}' also belongs to 
Nara. I read the legend:-- 

Paraniadhi Baja Sri Naha-Gupta Baladitya^ 

6. As the correct determination of the epoch of the 
Gupta dynasty is of the first importance to the 
religious as well as to the political history of ancient 
India, it becomes necessary to examine the chronology 
which Mr. E. Thomas, with much critical skill and 
ingenuity, has proposed for the Sah kings of Gujrat 
and the Gupta princes of Magadha.* We agree 
as to the facts, but differ in our deductions. The 
facts are these :— 

1st. The beautiful silver coins of the Sah kino's 

O 

are all dated in the fourth century of some unknown 
era. 

2nd. The silver coins of Kuinara Gupta and of 
Skanda Gupta are evident and undoubted copies of 
those of the Sah kings, and therefore these two 
princes must have reigned at a later date than the 
last of the Sah kings. 

7. In making his deductions from these facts, Mr. 

* See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii., ‘‘On the 
Dynasty of the Sah Kings of Surdshtra; ” by Edward Thomas, 
esq., Bengal Civil Service; a most valuable contribution to the 
ancient history of India. 

L 
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Thomas has based all his calculations on M. Rei- 
naud’s translation of tlio passage in Abu Rihsin, which 
gives the year 319 a.d., for the beginning of the 
Gupta era, and also for tlie final extinction of the 
Gupta difnasty. In adoj)ting this version of Abu 
Rihan’s statement, Mr. Thomas is obliged to search 
for some otlier epochs as the starting points from 
whicli to count tlie dates of the Surashtra and Gupta 
coins. The earlier era wliicli lie uses for tliis pur¬ 
pose is that of Sri Ilarsha,* whicdi was entirel}" un¬ 
known until the jniblication of 31. lleinaml^s extracts 
from Aim IJihaii. Idiis era dates from B. c. 457? 
and the epoch of the Sah kings of Surashtra is thus 
fixed between 157 and 57 n. c'.')' 

8. Between the Sah kings and the Giijitas, 3Ir. 
Thomas interpos(‘s the Indo-Scythians, whose con¬ 
quest lie ])lac(‘s in t?() n. c., and he ]>roposes to count 
tlie date of Chandra (lupta’s inserijition at Sanchi;[; 
from 78 a. d., which is the well-known commence¬ 
ment of the Saka era. This will place the reign of 
Chandra Gujita in 78 4 93 = 171 a. d., and the reign 
of Buddha Gupta in 78 4 105 = 24S a. i)., after 
whom there is time for th(.‘ r(‘igns of a few more 
princes before the asserted extinction of the family 
in 319 A. I). 

9. 3Iy reasons for assigning the Guptas to a 
later period have been given already ; and I will 

* See Thomas’s Essay, p. 43. 

t See Mr. Thomas’s Essay, p. 45. 

1 See Mr. Thomas’s Essay, [). 5. 
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now state as briefly as possible all my objections to 
Mr. Thomas’s chronolog*y. 

Ist. According’ to the Chinese historians^ the power 
of the Indo-Scythians remained in full force ^mtil 222 
A. D. ; after which it beg'an to decline. This state¬ 
ment is supported by Ptolemy the geographer^ who 
between a. d. 140-100^ assigns the whole valley of 
the Indus^ including Sirastrene^ or Surashtra^ to the 
Indo-Scythians. 

2nd. Samudra Gupta^ according to the Allahabad 
and Bhitari iiiscrij)tions^ was the fourth prince of the 
Gupta dynasty^ and if we allow twenty years to each 
reign, Samudra will date from GO to 80 of the Gupta 
era, or from 138 to 158 a, d. But in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription, Samudra mentions the Shahanshah 
(that is, one of the Sassanian kings of Persia) as his 
contemporary, whose dynasty did not attain the 
throne until a. d. 223; and as in his account of the 
tributary and conquered provinces he omits Magadha, 
Surashti’a, and Ujjayani, it has been inferred by 
James Prinsep, and is admitted by Mr. Thomas 
himself, that these provinces must have formed his 
own proper dominion. But as Sirastrene belonged 
to the Indo-Scythians at the very date that must be 
assigned to Samudra by Mr. Thomas’s chronology, 
we must either reject his scheme altogether, or con¬ 
clude, that both the Chinese historian and the Alex¬ 
andrian geographer were in error. 


^ Journal vi. 975. 
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8rd. The independence of the native princes of 
Gujrat between 157 and 57 B. c. is completely at 
variance with the Greek accounts of Menander’s con¬ 
quest of Sariovstos or Siirashtray between 100 and 
180 B. c.y which is further autlientic.ated by the long- 
protracted currency of liis coins at Barygaza or 
Baroch. 

4th. The alphabetical characters of the Surashtran 
coins * are so widely different from those of the 
Pillar and Bock inscrij)tions^ and at the same time 
are so much similar to those of the Guptas, that it is 
impossible not to conclude that there must have been 
a long* interval between Asoka and the independent 
Sail kings, and an almost immediate succession of the 
Sail kings by the Guptas. But Mr. Thomas’s pro¬ 
posed chronology exactly reverses this conclusion, by 
making the interval between Asoka’s death and the 
earliest date of the Surashtra coins not more than 
sixt 3 '-five j^ears, while the interval between the last of 
the Sail kings and the rise of the Guptas is one 
hundred and thirty-five jears, or more than double 
the other. 

Anotlier evidence in favour of the later date of the Sah kingR 
of Gujrat is furnished hy the gateway inscriptions at Sdnchi. 
These date in the early ])art of the first century of our era (see No. 
190) ; and though they show the nearest approach to the forms 
of the Sah alpliabet, yet the latter is certainly posterior to the 
Sdnchi inscriptions. This result agrees with the period which I 
have assigned to them, from a.i>. 222 (the beginning of the 
Indo-Scythian decline) to a.d. 380, the accession of Saraudra 
Gupta. 
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5th. The author of the Periplus of the Erythraean 
sea, who lived between 117 and 180 A. D., states that 
ancient drachmas of Apollodotus and of Menander 
were then current at Harygaza.* This proloiig’ed 
currency of the Greek drachmas points directly to the 
period of the Indo-Sc*}thian rule; for thoug’h we 
have some hundreds of their gold coins, and many 
thousands of their copper coins, yet only one solitary 
specimen of their silver coiiiage has yet been dis¬ 
covered. The Indo-Grecian silver ])robably con¬ 
tinued current until after 222 a. d., when the Indo- 
Scythian power beg'an to decline. From this period, 
about 250 a. I)., I would date the independence 
of the Sail king's, and the issue of their silver 
coinag'e, which was a direct copy in weight, and 
partly in type, from tlie Philopater drachmas of 
Apollodotus. 

9.* We have thus a continued series of silver cur¬ 
rency in Gujrat for upwards of six hundred years, 
from Menander’s conquest, in B. c. 150-140, to Budha 
Gupta’s death, in about 510 A. d. From this period 
thick silver pieces of the same type and of the same 
value, but one half more in weight, were issued by the 
Balabhi kings down to the Mahomedan conquest. 
In the more precious metal the coinage of the Indo 
Scythians was immediately succeeded by the golden 
dinars of the Guptas, M’hose earliest pieces are almost 

♦ Hudson, GeogT. Min., i. 87 —Vixit, teste Suida, Hadriani, 
Marci et Antonini teinporibiis; ” that is, between 117 and 180 
A.D., or about 160 a.d. 
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exact copies of the H^ell-known Ardokro coins of 
Kanishka and liis successors.^ 

10. The importance of establishing* the correot era 
of the Guptas becomes apparent when we learn that 
Chandra Gupta was most ])robably one of the last 
paramount sovereigns of India who professed the 
Eucldhist faitli. The inscriptions of his reig*n, which 
still exist at Sanchi and at Udayag*iri, confirm the 
account of the contemj)orarv traveller Fa-Ilian; that 
Buddhism, lliough honoured and flourishing, was cer¬ 
tainly on the decline, and that temples of the Brah¬ 
mans were rising* on all sides. The earliest inscrip¬ 
tion of Chandra Gu])ta is dated in 80 of the Gupta 
<u'a, or A. D. 401. It consists of two lines carved on 
a rock tablet at the foot of the Udayagiri hill, which 
w as intended for a longer inscription. There is room 
I’or five more lines ; and, as no event is commemoratf'd, 
it is evident that the record i.s incomplete. The tablet 
is placed to the riglit of the entrance of a cave- 
temple aj)parently dedicated to Surya, whose image 
is represented on each side of the doorway. Imrnedi- 
atelv' to the left of the cave there is a large alto- 
relievo of the Varaha or Boar Avd^afy ten feet and a 
half in height. Tlie inscription is partially injured by 
the peeling of the rock on the right hand; but the 

* See Prinsep, in Journal iv. 029, and Plates XXXVIII. and 
XXXIX., in which the imitation is clearly developed; hut I was 
the first to point out to James Prin.sep the seated Ardokro on the 
Indo-Scythian coins, which fip^ure afterwards became the most 
common reverse of the earh’ (lujita coins. 
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date is perfect, and the only part that is completely 
lost is the name of the llaja who excavated the cave. 
A fac-simile of the inscription will be found in Plate 
XXI., No. 200. The following- is a transcript in 
Roman characters:— 

SiddJiam siwivatmre 82 Svdmna-masd suhlcliddasya 
'panima-hliatidvah i Maharajadhi chan dua-gt^i»ta pddlinaddtmya 
Mahdrdja ciiaoaliga potra^^ya^ Mdhdrdja jmtmsya 

Sanahdniha.<^ya Mahd (rdjrf * * * 

Fini.slied in the year 82, on the 11th of the half 

of the nioiith of Si avana ; [the cave] of him, Imwing to tlie feet of 
tlie pararnonnt, Iiomage-rcceiving*, Supreme Maharaja Ciiandra- 
(lerTA, the ^Tandson of Maharaja Citagaliga, the son of 
Maharaja Visiinu-Dasa, Maharaja (name obliterated) of Sana- 
Jidnduid 

11. Saiiahdnilia is included by Samudra Gupta 
amongst Ids tributary provinces,* but unfortunately 
the name of its Raja is not given. The position of 
Sanakiinika is, however, now placed beyond all doubt ? 
as it must have included Udayagiri, Rhilsa, and 
Sanchi. It is even possible that Sanalidnika may 
have some connection with the names of Sanchi— 
Kanakhera. 

12. The Vaislmava faith of this petty royal family 

* Allahabad Pillar inscription, in Prinsep s Journal, vi. 973. 
The name of ChcujaUga or Chayltg recalls those of Kntlugh, TogU- 
hik, and others of undoubted Tartar origin, so strongly, that one 
can scarcely help assigning this jietty family to the Indo-Scythian 
stock. 
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is shown by the nome of Vishnu Das, the slave of 
Vishnu and by the Vaishnava subjects of all the 
rock sculptures at Udayag'iri. The Doar Incarnation 
of Vishnu has already been mentioned. On the top 
of the hill there is a colossal figure of Vishnu himself, 
twelve feet in lengthy reposing* on the folds of the 
serpent Sesha or AnaJitdy the enjblem of eternity. 
The worship of Vishnu, which then prevailed at 
Udayag*iri, has been supplanted by that of Siva; and 
the votaries of tlie Ungayn have occupied the cave- 
temples of Vishnu. In the principal temple, now 
dedicated to Mahadeo, there is a native inscription on 
a pillar dated in the Samvat year 1093, or a. d. 1030, 
in which the votary records his adoration at the feet 
of Vishnu.^’* 

13. The second inscription of diandra (Jupta is 
carved on one of the railing’s of the colonnade of the 
gTeat Tope at Sanchi. It was translated and pub¬ 
lished by James Prinsep in 1837 ;t but its date was 
not proj)erly ascertained. Since then, Mr. Tlioraas 
has satisfactorih’ shown that the Samv\at date is 93; 
but he has failed to see that the day of the month is 
likewise represented in fig'ures. I ha\'e g*iven a fac¬ 
simile of this date in Plate XXI., No. 197. It reads 
S. 93, JBMdrapada 14 = year 93, the 14th 
(of the month) Bhadrapada.^' This inscription records 
a g’rant of money by the paramount sovereig*!! Chandra 
Gupta, through his local ag-ent, to the Sramanas of 
the Mahd'-Vihdra, or Great Monastery at Sanchi. 

* Vishnu-piido-nityam. -[ Journal, vi. 455, 450. 
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Prinsep’s translation g^ives the g-eneral sense of the 
text; but, in documents of this kind, it is always 
desirable to have as literal a version as possible. The 
opening* lines es}Kicially have l>een much abridged ; 
and, as they are thoroughly lluddlnstical in their Ian- 
giiage, I will venture to give my own translation of 
them. 


Kn (la Dhamma) si Mahdvihdre nia-sainddhi Prajnydguna 
bhavitcndraydya paramapanya hri (ta jiramdnfara) (jarhhya 
gatdya sramaiia-puify(favi'in<atnhdydryya sanyhdya. • * • 

To the foliowors of Dharma in tbo Groat Monastery, who, hy 
the practice of morality, and hy doep meditation on the attributes 
of wisdom (Prajn(i), have suhdufd their pas>ions, and become dis¬ 
tinguished for virtue; to the Sramanas of tlie venerable fraternity, 
jire-eminent in private reh^''iou< observances (Avasathaj,” ifcc. 

14. Prujnd means wisdom, understanding,” or 
more literally, foreknowledge.” The author of the 
Ashta Saluisrika thus addresses Prajna:— 

Thou mighty object of my worship! Thou 
Prajnd ! art the sum of all good qualities; and 
lJuddlia is the 6^uru of the world. The wise make 
no distinction between thee and Buddha. He who 
devoutly serves thee serves the Tath/ujaia also.”* 

The author of the Pujd-kand thus addresses 
Prajna:—I make salutation to Prajnn-Deviy who 
is the Prajmi Pdramitn (Transcendental Wisdom), 
the PrajtuUrvpa (multiform), the Nir-rupa (formless), 
and the universal mother.” 


Hodgson, p. 12(J. 
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The author of th^ Sadhana-mula offers fiis salu¬ 
tation to Prajna-Devi^ from whom, in the form ot 
desire, the production of the world was excellently 
obtained, who is beautiful as the full moon, the 
mother of Adi Iluddha/^'*^ And ag'ain, Salutation 
to Prajini Piiramita, the infinite, who, when all was 
void, was revealed by her own will.’^ t 

15. Prajaa or Vntjnn Devi is deified Nature, or 
Diva Katuraj and the same as Dharma. In the 
Sanclii inscription her supremacy is acknowledf^ed 
by Chandra Gupta’s belief in the attainment of 
purity and tjie subjection of the passions by medita¬ 
tion on the attributes of Prajnn. The j^-reat king* 
was therefore not an orthodox Ibiddliist, hut a 
heterodox materialist, who held Dharma or material 
nature as the first person of the 'J'riad. 

10. If James Prins(‘p’s restoration of the text be 
correct, and I believe that it is so, Chandra Gupta 
was a most munificent patron as well as a faithful 
follower of Buddhism. IIis o-jfr to the Sanchi Tope 
for its reg*ular illumination, and for the j)erpetual 
service of Siyimanas or ascetics, u as no less a sum 
than twenty-five thousand dinars, or 25,000/., equal 
to two lakhs and a half of rupees. 

17. But the relig*ious belief of Chandra Gupta 
does not rest sohdy on the authority of this inscrij)- 
tion; for, according- to tlie sacred books of the Jains, 
the last Tirthankara Mahavika is said to have ex- 

* IIodLTM)!!, p. 125. 
t Hodgson, p. 120. 
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pounded his twelve dreams to Chandra Gupta, the 
lord of Avanti or Ujain.* 

18. The same story is related in the Buddha 
vilusa,t hut the dreams are said to have been fourteen, 
and to have been expounded to Chandra Gupta, the 
monarch of Ujain, by Bhadra Balm Muni. From 
this it may be inferred that the Prince was certainly 
not a worshipper of the Bralimaiiicul Pantheon ; and 
as we liave seen that he was not an orthodox Budd¬ 
hist, we may conclude that his heterodoxy was not 
very dissimilar from Jainiamy which is generally ac¬ 
knowledged to have been a sectarian offspring of 
Buddhism. 

19. But, if my chronology of the Cuptas be 
correct, we have? the most clear proof of the Bud- 
dhist belief of Chandra (riipta in Fa I lianas travels. 
The Chinese pilgrim left his native land in a. d. 899, 
and returned to it again in a. d. 415. Ilis visit to 
Pa-liaii-fuj or Patalipiitra,}; the capital of the king¬ 
dom of Mo-kie-thi, or Magadha, therefore took place 
in the early part of Cliandra Guj)ta^s reign. He de¬ 
scribes the city as very large ;§ the people as rich and 
fond of discussion ; but just in all their dealings. They 
celebrated Sakya’s birthday annually by a procession 

* Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, i. ‘211—Colonel Tod. 

I At p. 41.3 of the same volume, Major Delainaine states the 
same thing, on the authority of the BiuhUui Vildsay a Digambara 
Juin work. 

J Fu is only the Chinese tninslation of the Sanskrit pufra^ a 
son. 

\ Fu-hne-ki, c. xxvii. 
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of four-\^heeled cars^ with little chapels at the four 
corners, each containing* a seated Buddha^ with 
Bodhisatwas standing* by him. This festival still 
survives in tlie Rath Jattra^ or annual procession of 
Jagaiindthy wliich the crafty liraliinans liave adopted 
into tlieir own creed, because it was too popular to 
be suppressed.* 

20. At the time of Fa Ilian’s visit Buddhism 
was the prevailing* religion of the Panj*ab, and of 
Northern India from Mathura to tlie mouth of the 
Ganges. Between the Paiijab and Mathura, that is 
in Brahmavartta Proptu*, the law of Buddha was not 
held in honour.f But this was the original seat and 
strongliold of the Brahmans and their religion ; and 
its cxcej)tion by Fti Ilian is one amongst the many 
proofs of the pilgrim’s accuracy. Everywhere else 
Buddhism was honoured and flourishing; the kings 
w^ere firmly attached to the law, and showed their 
reverence for the ascetics by taking off their tiaras 
before them. But at Shdchi and at Shenri, in Oudh, 
the heretical Brahmans had attempted to destroy a 
sacred nettle and some holy Toj)es. The ^erv at¬ 
tempt shows the increasing power of the Brahmans, 
and their confident hope of ultimate success. 

21. In the Bhitari I^illar inscription, no mention 
is made of the religious belief of the first Chandra 

• See note 9 to cluipter xxvii. of Mr. Laidlay’s translation of 
the pilgrimage of Fa Ifian; ami the concluding chapter of this 
volume. 

-f Fo-kroe^hi, c. xv. 
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Gupta, but his son Samudra would appear to have 
been a strict observer of the Vedas, as he is repre¬ 
sented offering* vast sacrifices to the ancient elemental 
Deities, Indra, Vanina, and Yaina.* In his own 
inscription on the Allahabad Pillar he is also com¬ 
pared to Dhanada, Varuna, Indra, and Antakajt 
that is, to the Gods of the four elements, earth, water, 
fire, and air. Ills son, the second Chandra Gupta, 
and his grandson Kumfira Gupta, are called wor¬ 
shippers of the Supreme BnAGAVAT,^ whom Dr. 
Mill identifies with Krishna. But as the Vishnu 
Purana, whicdi was most probably written in the 
tenth centurv,^ makes no mention of the worship of 
Krishna, although it gives a long account of his 
history^ the Bhagavat who was worsliipped by 
Chandra and Kuinuru, must be either Vishnu or 
Buddha . In his remarks on this inscription, how¬ 
ever, Dr. Mill drops Krishnaji altogether, and makes 
Vishnu the object of Chandra’s and Kiiniara’s wor¬ 
ship. But as Bhagavat is one of the commonest of 
the many titles of Buddha, the balance of evidence 
still remains very much in favour of Chandra Gujita’s 
attachment to Buddhism. It is even possible that 
Chandra Gupta may have professed Buddhism in the 

• Prinscp's Journal, vi. 5. 
t Prins(*p’8 Jounial, vi. 980. 

I Prinscp’s JouniaJ, vi. 5—parama Bhngavata. 

% Prinsop’s Journal, i. 441—Professor II. II. Wilson says middle 
of the tenth century. 

II Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 7. 
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early part of his reig'n,* and Vaishnavism in the 
latter part; for the difference between the two is 
more nominal than real. Indeed the mention of 
Vishnu himself would no more invalidate the Bud¬ 
dhism of Chandra Gupta than the Tantric pictures 
of Mahadeva and Kfili can disprove the present 
Buddhism of the Tibetans and Nepalese. The 
exoteric or outward worship of Chaityas^ and of 
statues of Buddha, no doubt remained u n eh angled; 
but the esoteric or philosophical speculations of the 
learned were continually changing; and the com¬ 
paratively pure theism and practical morality of 
Buddha were first encumbered with the mild quietism 
of the Vaishnavas^ and at last deformed by the wild 
extravagances of the Tantrists. 

22. Skanda Gupta, the grandson of Chandra Gupta, 
ascended the throne of Magadha about A. i). 440. He 
inherited the vast dominions of his family, including 
the whole of Northern India, from Gujrat to the 
mouth of the Ganges; and though his reign was dis¬ 
turbed by the rebellion of a minister, yet he left his 
kingdom undivided to his successor. Of his religious 
faith there is no doubt; for, in the Bliitari Pillar 
inscription,t he is stated to have possessed a clear 
insight into the wisdom of the Tantras.^' The mys¬ 
teries of the Tiintrikas were secret and incommunic¬ 
able. They taught formulas of incantation and 

* His gift to the Sanchi Chaitya is dated Anno Guptce 93, or 
A. D. 412; and we know that he was reigning so late as a. d. 428. 

f Prinsep’s Journal, vi. C. 
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mystic charms for the attainment of superhuman 
power. They degraded the material worship of the 
reproductive powers of Nature by a sensual and 
obscene interpretation, in which Siva and Durga, or 
their emblems the lingam and yoniy played a conspicu¬ 
ous part. One of their orders, the KdpdlikaSy or 
meii-of-skulls/’ has been well represented in the 
Prabodha Chandrodaya, * a native metaphysical 
drama. The speakers are a Buddhist monk, a 
Brahman mendicant, and the Kapalika. 

Buddhist: This man professes the rule of a 

Kdpdliha. I will ask liim what it is.” (Going up to 
him.) Ho! 3 ’ou with the bone and skull necklace, 
what are your notions of happiness and salvation ? ” 
Kdpdliha : Wretch of a Buddhist I Well, hear 
what is our religion : — 

With tlesli of men, with brain and fat well smeared, 

We make our grim bui*nt odering; break our fast 
From cups of holy Brahmairs skull j and ever, 

With gurgling droi>s of blood, that plenteous stream, 

Fi •0111 hard throats quickly cut, by us is worshipped 
With human offerings meet, our God, dread Bhairava.’^ 

Brahman mendicant (sto})ping his ears): Bud¬ 

dhist, Buddhist, wliat think you of this ? Oh ! horrible 
discipline ! ” 

Buddhist: Sacred Arliata! some awful sinner 

has surely deceived that man.” 

Kdpdliha (in a rage): Aha ! sinner that thou art 

* Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 14 —translated by Dr. Mill, 
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—vilest of heretics, with thy shaven crown, drest like 
the lowest outcasts — uncombed one ! away w'ith 
thee!” 

23. The extravagance of this class of T^ntrikas is 
further displayed by the Kapalika’s boast:— 

I call at will the best of Gods, great ITariy 
Aud Hi 4 RA’s self, and Brahma : I restrain 
With my sole voice the course of stars that w^ander 
In heaven’s brigdit vault; the earth with all its load 
Of mountains, fields, and cities, I at will 
Reduce once more to water ; and, behold ! 

I drink It up ! ” 

24. From this specimen of the Tiuitrika faith, it 
may be inferred tliat tlie cabalistic cliarms and mystic 
incantations, added to the free use of spirituous 
liquors^ induced an excited state of mind in the 
votaries that was higdily favourable to a ihll belief in 
the attainment of su])erhuinan power. No wonder 
that the Buddhist considered such extravag*ance as 
the effect of delusion. 

25. But the Tantrika doctrines continued to spread 
in spite of their wildness j and they at leng*th became 
so popular that they were even carried into Nepal and 
Tibet, and permanently engrafted on the Buddhism of 
those countries. Their success was, however, as much 
due to force as to persuasion, for zealots are always 
persecutors. To Skanda Gupta, therefore, I would 
attribute the persecution of the Buddhists mentioned 
by Hwan Thsang.* Writing in the first half of the 

* Fo-hre~kif c. xxiv. note 12. 
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seventh century, the Cliinese pilgrim says:—Not 
long* ago the king, She-sh(ing*kia^ who persecuted and 
sought to abolish the Law of Buddha, tried also to 
destroy the stone which bore the holy impressions of 
his feet.” As She^shang-kia is not included by 
Hwan Thsang amongst the five kings who reigned 
over Magadha previous to Siladit 3 'a ’8 conquest, he 
must be looked for amongst the predecessors of Budha 
Gupta. Of these, the onlj' one whose name at all 
resembles ^he-shang-kia is Skanda ; and as his Tan- 
trika zeal would natural!}^ have led him to persecute 
the Buddhists, there is every probability in favour of 
the proposed identification. It is also not unlikely" 
that the rebellion of Skanda Gupta^s minister may 
have been caused by his persecution of Buddhism. 
But the followers of Sak 3 ’a recovered their influence; 
and the hol 3 " stone, which She-shang-kia had thrown 
into the Ganges, was restored to its original position, 
where it was seen 1)3' IIwAn Thsang about a. d. 642. 

26. The interval between the death of Skanda 
Gupta and the date of Budha Gupta's pillar at Eran 
is onl 3 " thirt 3 '-two years and as Hwan Thsang 
places Lo-kia4o-a-yi-to (perhaps Lokdditya) as the 
immediate predecessor of Budha Gupta, a reign of 
about twenty-five years might be assigned to him to 
connect the series of the earlier Guptas found in the 
Pillar inscriptions with the later series recorded by 
the Chinese pilgrim. In the Seoni copperplate grants 
there is mention of Deva Gupta, a paramount sove- 
• From 133 to 165, Anno Guptse. 

M 
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reign ^ whose authority was acknowledged by the 
petty Rajas of the Narbada. He must therefore have 
been one of the Mag^adha dynasty; and he might 
either be placed between the two series of Guptas, or 
be identified with the first of Hwan Thsang’s princes. 
As Lo-kia-lo-a-yi-to is evidently some title, such as 
Lokdditya, Suii-of-the-world/^ similar to those 
which we know were assumed by other members of 
this dynasty, it seems quite probable that Deva Gupta 
and Lo-kia-lo-a-yi-to were one and the same person. 

27. The name of liiidha Gnpta, cherished by 
Budha,” refers so distinctly to his own faith that there 
can be no hesitation in classing him amongst the 
royal followers of Sukya. His pillar inscription is 
dated in the Gupta year lOo, or a. I). 484; and I 
suppose that he may have reiguied from about 480 to 
510 A. D. During this ])erio(l, in A. D. 502, the 
Chinese record f an embassy sent by the King of 
India,named Ke%i-to (that is, Gutto or Gupta), to 
the Emperor of China with presents of crystal vases, 
perfumes, precious talismans, and otlier articles. The 
kingdom of India’' is afterwards described to be the 
country watered by tlie Ganges and its affluents; that 
is, Magadha as it existed under the Guptas, which 
included Magadha proper, and all the tributary pro¬ 
vinces between the Himalayan and Vindhjmn moun¬ 
tains. This vast empire was possessed by four Gupta 

• Prinsep’s Journal; v. ?30; Mabarajadbirnja; ” that ks, the King 
of Kings. ♦ 

t Chinese account of India, in Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 66. 
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prinees; the predecessors of Bud ha Gupta ; and there 
is suiEcieiit evidence to prove that his sway was 
equally extensive. He is mentioned by Hwan 
Thsang* amongst the kings of Magadha; he is 
called, in the Eran pillar inscription, king of the 
beautiful country situated between the Kdiindi and 
the Narmada or Jumna and Narbada; and his silver 
coins are of the Gvjrat type of the Sdhs of Surashtra, 
which was used by his predecessors, Kum4ra and 
Skanda. Mr. Thomas doubts the accuracy of James 
Prinsep’s reading of K^dindi; but I can vouch for its 
cori'ectnesSj as I have examined the inscription care¬ 
fully, and am now writing with a fac-simile before 
me. What Mr. Thomas calls the very legible r 
over the concluding compound letter is only the 
long vowel i. The name is perfectly distinct on the 
pillar. 

28. According to Ilwan Tlisang, Budha Gupta 
was succeeded by Tha-ka-ta-kiu-tOy or Takta Chipta; 
but his dominions must have been confined to 
Magadha proper, as we learn from’ the inscription on 
the colossal Vardha Avatary at Eran, that the para¬ 
mount sovereign Toramdna possessed all the country 
about Bhupdl and southern Bundelkhand not many 
years after the elevation of Budha Gupta’s pillar; 
for the pillar w^as erected by Vaidala Vishnu, at the 
expense of his cousin Dhanya Vishnu, while the colos¬ 
sal Boar was set up by Dhanya Vishnu himself. The 
death of BudJia Gupta, and the accession of Toramana, 
* Fo^krve-kif Appendice. f Prinsep’s Journal, vi. 634. 
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therefore both * took place during* the life-time of 
Dhaiiya Vishnu. But there must have been an in¬ 
terval of some years between the two events, as 
Dhanya's elder brother, Mdtri Vishnu, who is not 
even mentioned in the pillar inscription, had since 
assumed *the title of Mahdraja, and was then dead. 
Dhanya himself then became reg'ent, apparently to 
tlie 3 'oung’ prince, Toramana ; for, in another inscrip¬ 
tion from llie Fort of Gwalior, I find Toramana 
described as the son of Matri Dasa, and the g-randson 
of Matrikula, who is probably the same as Matri 
Vishnu. As the celebrated hill of Udaj'agdri is men¬ 
tioned in the Gwalior inscrij)tion, there can be little 
doubt of the identity of tlie two Toramanas, and of the 
consequent extension of the principality of Eran to 
the banks of the Jumna. The redgn of Toramana* 
probably extended from a. d. 520 to 550, contempo¬ 
rary with Takta Gupta of Mag*adha. 

29. From this time until the conquests of Siladitya, 
King* of Malwa, in the eai*ly part of the seventh cem 
tur}", nothing* certain is known of the history of India. 
Takta Gupta was succeeded by T^ara Gupta Baladjitya, 
and he was succeeded b}* Vajra, who v^ as reigning 
when Siladitya conquered Magadha. According to 
Hwan Thsang, this warlike prince fought battles 
such as had never been seen before," and all the 
northern pro\ince8 submitted to lain. IIwan Thsang 

• Mr. Priiisep read tliis king’s name as Tdrnpdni; but I have 
examined the inscription myself, and can state positively that the 
name is Toramana. 
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visited his court in a. d. 642; and from him^ we learn 
that the kingf sent an embassy with a present of books 
to the Chinese Emperor. This present proves that 
Siladit 3 ^a was a follower of Buddha, for none but 
Bauddha works would have been acceptable to the 
Buddhist Emperor of China. 

30. At the time of Hwan Thsang* * * § ’s visit, Buddhism 
was rapidly declining*, manj^ of the monasteries were 
in ruins, and temples of the heretical Brahmans were 
rising* on all sides. At Benares there were one hun¬ 
dred heretical temples, and ten thousand heretics who 
worshipped Iswara,! while the Bauddhas had onW 
thirty monasteries, and some three thousand monks 
and their disciples. Be^’ond the city, however, at the 
great temple in the Deer Park, there were about 
tifteen hundred monks and disciples; but altogether 
in this once holy place, where Buddha preached the 
law, there were twice as many heretics as Buddhists. 
In Kalinga,:}: also, the faithful were few, and the 
heretics very numerous. But, notwithstanding this 
spread of heretical opinions, the rulers of the land 
were still attached to Buddhism. The King of Chi- 
chi-to, Jaji^vati (that is, modern Bundelkhand), was a 
firm believer in the three precious ones,§ Buddha, 
Dharma, and Sanglia. The great Sildditva of Malwa 
and Magadha was a Buddhist, and these two coun- 

• Fo-krve-kif Appendice. 

t Fo-hwe-kif c. xxxiv. note, 

t Fo-kfve-hiy Appendice, p. 380. 

§ Fo-kwe-My Appendice, p. 393. 
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tries were still the most eminent in India for the study 
of Buddhism.'*^ 

31, From the fifth to the seventh century^ the de¬ 
cline of Buddhism was gradual and gentle; but the 
farther progress of decay was then sta 3 ’ed for a time, 
and the expiring religion, like a dying lamp, still 
burst forth with occasional brightness, and its sudden 
flashes of light threw a transient brilliance over the 
wide-spreading gloom. In tlie seventh century Bud¬ 
dhism was propagated over the whole of Tibet; the 
magnificent stupa of Sftrnath^ upwards of two hun¬ 
dred feet in height, was erected near Benares; and a 
colossal copperimage of Buddha was set up, and several 
chaityas and vihars built by the great Lalitdditya 
in Kashmir.f But, from the eighth centur\’^, the fall 
of Buddhism was rapid and violent. New dynasties 
arose who knew not Sc4k}'a; and tlie Tuiirs of Delhi, 
the Eahtors of Kanoj, and the Chandels of Mahoba, 
succeeded to the vast empire of Siluditya. The rise 
of all these families has been traced to the eiirhth 
century; and both coins and inscriptions remain to 
attest their Brahmanical belief. But Buddhism con¬ 
tinued to linger in Benares, in Malwa, and in Gujrtit; 
and was not finally exting-uished until the eleventh or 
the twelfth century, when the last votaries of Buddha 
were expelled from the continent of India. Numbers 
of images, concealed by the departing monks, are 
found buried near SdrnAth, and heaps of ashes still 

* Fo-hive^hiy Appendice, p. 392. 

i Raja Turangrini, iv. si. 188r216. 
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lie scattered amidst the ruins to show that the monas¬ 
teries were destroyed by 

82. The fall of Buddhism was a natural con¬ 
sequence of closing* all roads to salvation, save the 
difficult path which led from one grade to another 
of the monastic orders. No layman could hope to 
be saved j and even the most zealous votary must 
have felt that the standard of excelience was too 
lofty to be reached. Absolute faith, perfect virtue, 
and supreme knowledge, were indispensable; and, 
without these, no man could attain Buddhahood, 
and final freedom from traiismioration. Continued 
celibacy, abstinence, and privation, were expected 
from all who had taken the vows; and a long course 
of prayer, penance, and devout abstraction, were re¬ 
quisite before the votary could gain the rank of 
Arhata or Bodhisatwa. But as this was the only 
path to salvation, people of all ranks flocked to the 
monasteries—men crossed by fortune or disappointed 
in ambition, wives neglected by their husbands, and 
widows by their children, the sated debauchee, and 
the zealous enthusiast, all took the vows of celibacy, 
abstinence, and poverty. In the early ages of 
Bucldhisra the votaries supported themselves by daily 

* I wrote this passage from my own knowledge, as I made many 
excavations around Siirnath in 183^5-30. Major Kittoe lias since 
(1851) most fully confirmed my opinion by his more extended ex¬ 
cavations in the same neighbourhood. lie writes to me: “ All 
has been sacked and burned —priests, temples, idols, all together ; 
for in some places, bones, iron, wood, and stone, are found in huge 
masses, and this has happened more than once.*’ . -w- 
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beg’g’ing*; but the pious generosity of individuals 
had gradually alienated the finest lands in the 
country for the support of the monasteries; and 
the mass of the people looked with envy upon the 
possessions of an idle multitude of monks. The rich 
domains of the monasteries attracted the notice of 
kings, and the desire of possession was soon follow^ed 
by its accomplishment. The j)eople looked on un¬ 
moved, and would not defend what they had long 
ceased to respect ; and the colossal figure of 
Buddhism, which had once bestridden the whole 
continent of India, vanished suddenly like a rainbow 
at sunset. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BUILDING AND DEDICATION OF TOPES 

1. The following description of the building and 
dedication of a Tope is taken from the Mahdwanso; 
and chiefly from the account of Dutthagdmini’s 
erection and consecration of the Muha-thupo, or 
“ Great Tope” in Ceylon. A short notice of this 
kind is necessary for the better understanding of the 
minute details of the opening of the Biiilsa Topes, 
and for the easier comprehension of various scenes 
])ictured in the Sanchi bas-reliefs. 

2. When any wealthy or powerful person under¬ 
took to build a Tope, he first raised a pillar on the 
spot inscribed with a record of his intentions; which 
pillar was afterwards removed when the building of 
the Tope was begun. The Raja DevAnampriya, who 
l>egan to reign in Ceylon in the year 240 B. c., 
wished to erect a Tope on a spot consecrated by the 
teachings of Buddha ; but being warned by the holy 
Mahendra that this great work was reserved for 
Dutthagdmini, he wa,s content to raise a stone 
pillar,* with an inscription recording his wish. 

* Mnh/iwansOy p. ^7. 
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Dutthag'&niini^ who reig*ned over Ceylon between the 
years 161 and 137 B. c., removed this pillar before 
laying* the foundations of the Mah4thupo.* 

3. It would seem that the Topes were usually 
built by forced labour,! for Dutthagv'imini evidently 
made an exception in the case of the Mahiithupo, 
for which he did not think it rig*ht to exact com¬ 
pulsory or unpaid labour. 

4. The foundations were formed of round stones 

(perhaps boulders), which were trodden down by 
elephants. Above these were placed courses of fine 
clay, bricks, cement, kuruwinda stones, iron plates, 
divine incense (broug’ht by the SramanernSy from the 
Hemawanta), stones (steatite), common stone, 

plates of brass (imbedded in Kapittho gum which had 
been moistened with the milk of small red cocoa-nuts), 
and plates of silver (cemented witli vermilion mixed 
in oil of sesamum).! I have ])reserved this extrava¬ 
gant account simply because I think it probable that 
most of these particulars may be partially true. 
The plates of silver and brass, and even of iron, were 
possibly only small discs; and the course of phalika 
stone only a single slab; each deposited in the centre 
of the building. 

5. The laying of the foundation stone was attended 
with as much solemnity as now takes place at the 
same ceremony in England. Revered ones!” said 
the Maharaja, To-morrow, I will lay the festival- 

• Mahawanto, p. 169. t Mahawanso, pp. 166 and 176. 
t Maharvanto, p. 169. 
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brick of the Great Chaitya j let all the fraternities 
assemble there and further, he proclaimed, Let 
all my people attend with offering's for Buddha, and 
with g'arlands.” The road leading* from the city 
to the site of the Tope was decorated; and on the 
appointed morning, the moon being full, the king, 
attended by his ministers, and accompanied by 
thousands of troops, with dancing and singing 
women, and bands of musicians, proceeded to the 
site of the Mah/ithupo.^ On reaching the place he 
made an offering of one thousand and eight suits 
of clothings which were deposited in the middle, 
and at the four sides, of the intended site. 

6. The ceremony was attended by numbers of 
Bhikshus from the principal monastic establishments 
in India; from llajagriha and Vaisiili; from Benares, 
Sravasti, and Kosambi; from Ujain, and from the 
wilderness of Vindhya; from Kashmir, and from 
Alasadda (or iVlexandria), the capital of Yona (or 
Greek country of Kabul).! The king, encircled by 
the multitude of Bhikshus, entered the holy space, 
and, bowing with reverence to them, presented an 
offering of garlands. Then walking thrice round 
the site, he stationed himself in the centre, and with 
a pair of highly polished silver compasses pointed 
with gold, described a circle for the lower course of 
bricks. He next placed in the centre eight gold and 
eight silver vases, and encircled them with eight 


Mahaivanso, p. 170. 


t Makan^amOj p. 172. 
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gold and eight silver bricks.* Around each brick 
he deposited one hundred and eight pieces of cloth, 
and around the whole one hundred and eight new 
earthen vases. Then taking up the eastern brick 
the king deposited it again in a fragrant cement 
formed of the jessamine flowers which had been 
offered on the holy spot. In the same manner seven 
ministers of state deposited the other seven bricks. 
Then the king, bowing down to the assembled 
Bliikshus, again made offerings on the four sides of 
the site; and repairing to the north-east point, 
bowed with reverence to the great Sfhavira Priya- 
DARSi, who at once began to chant the viangahj 

or hymn of joy,^' which was uttered Sak 3 ’a at 

the moment of his attaining Buddhahood.t 

7. The bricklayers were assembled by beat of 
drum ; and the Rajah inquired from the architect, 
In what form dost tliou propose to construct the 
chaitya?’' The architect, taking some water in the 
palm of his hand, dashed it into a golden vessel full 
of water, and pointing to a hemis[)liencal bubble of air 
which stood for a moment on the surface, he said, I 
will build it in this form.^j: 

8. The relic-chamber was formed of six clouded 
slabs of stone (mvghnwnnnu). One was placed flat, 
four were arranged like the sides of a box, and the 
sixth (which was the lid) was placed to the eastward.^ 

* MaJiawavso^ p. 173. 

t See chap. ir. ?, of thii' volume for Burldlia’s hyrmi. 

1 Mahawau,Wy ]). 170. ^ p. 170. 
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III the middle of this chamber was deposited a 
golden bodhi-iveej and round it were placed golden 
images of Buddha. Various acts in the life of Buddha 
were depicted on the sides of the chamber, which was 
illuminated with rows of lamps fed with scented oil. 

9. On the evening of the day of full moon the 
king Dutthagamini, in a chariot drawn by four white 
horses, carried the golden relic-casket on his head, 
surmounted by the canopy of dominion, towards the 
Tope. The procession was headed by the state 
elephant Kanduloj full}^ caparisoned ; and the chariot 
was surrounded by men and women bearing vases, 
baskets of flov^ers, torches, and flags. EIe])hauts, 
horses, and chariots, followed in the procession; 
and the crash of all kinds of vocal and instrumental 
music was so loud that it seemed as if the earth was 
being rent asunder.* 

10. On reaching the Tope the jnous monarch re¬ 
ceived the relics from the chief Art rim, and deposited 
them in a golden casket. Then placing the casket 
on a throne he made his offerings to the relics; and 
bowing reverentially down, stood with uplifted hands 
joined in adoration. He now dedicated his canopy 
of dominion (that is, the royal chatta) to the relics^ 
and exclaimed with joy, Thrice over do I dedicate 
my kingdom to the redeemer of the world, the divine 
teacher, the bearer of the triple canopy, the canopy 
of the heavenly host, the canopy of mortals, and the 
canopy of eternal emancipation.” 

* MahawansOy p. 136. 
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11. Theq placing* the relic-casket on his head^ the 
monarch presented more offering's, and, encircled by 
the Bhikshus, thrice perambulated the Tope; and 
mounting the eastern side he descended into the relic- 
chamber. On all sides stood the arhatas with uplifted 
hands joined in adoration, while the king deposited 
the relic-casket on the golden altar. He next made 
an offering of all the royal ornaments on his person, 
and for seven days invested the relics with the 
sovereignty of Lanka * The ministers and all the 
people in attendance likewise made offering’s of all 
the ornaments on their persons. Hymns were 
chanted throughout the night by the Bhikshus; the 
lid of the relic-chamber was closed by two srdma- 
neras ; and the enshrinement of the relic was com¬ 
pleted. 

12. After this thousands of relics’^ were deposited 
by the people above the relic-chamber,f and the dome 
was closed, and crowned by a square capital.J At 
this time, when only the chatta (or canopy) and the 
plastering remained to be done, the Raja fell sick, 
and enjoined his younger brother Tisso to finish the 
Tope. As the Raja was at the point of death Tisso 
quickly covered the whole Tope with white cloth sew^n 
together, and raised a cloth umbrella with a bambu 

* Or Ceylon. Mahawamo^ p. 190. 

^ MaharvansOf p. 192 —**Sahasm dhatunan^'' thoasanda of 
relics. 

J See the relic-casket in the shape of a crystal Tope found in No. 
2 Tope, at Bhojpur, Plate XXVI. See also the restoration of the 
great Sdnchi Tope, Plate VIIl. 
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handle on the summit; and then announced to the 
king that the Tope was finished. The dying monarch 
was carried to the holy spot, and laid upon a carpet 
opposite the southern entrance, where, after gazing 
with delight on the Tope, he breathed his last. The 
pinnacle and the plastering of the dome, and the 
enclosing parapet wall, were all completed by his 
brother SaddMtisso who succeeded him on the throne 
of Ceylon. 

13. About one hundred and twenty years after¬ 
wards, between 19 and 9 B. c., the Blultikdbliayo 
festooned the great Tope with garlands of jessamine 
flowers from top to bottom, and fixed flowers in the 
intervals by their stalks. He next covered the 
Chaitya with a paste of red lead, one finger thick, 
and studded the paste witli flowers. He then buried 
the whole chaitya, from the steps at its enclosure to 
the top of its pinnacle, in a heap of flowers: and 
lastly he white-whashed it with oyster-shell lime, and 
studded it over with a net-work of pdwdla stones, and 
fixed golden flowers, of the size of chariot-wheels, in 
the interstices. He likewise added two cornices,* or 
copings, to the basement of the building. 

14. Between the year 21 and 30 A. D., the Raja 

Amandagdmini erected another on the pin¬ 

nacle of the Great Tope, and added copings to the 
base and crown of the dome. Images of the four 

• Mdhawanoy p. 211-215. 

t Mahawansoy p. 221 —Chattadhichattany or ** Chatta-above- 
chatta.*’ See the Sanchi Chaitya No. 1. 
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Buddhas were presented to the Great Tope by Raja 
Wasabho who reig'iied from 60 to 110 A. D. And 
lastly, Raja Siriiiag’o, between the years 184 and 
209 A. D., glided* the chatta of the Mah/itJmpo^ and 
inserted gems in the centre of each of the four 
emblems of the sun/’f 

15. This account agrees so closely with the present 
state of the great Saiichi chultijn that it might be 
taken as an actual description of that building. The 
hemispherical form, the s(juare crown, the chatta 
above chatta, are all the same, and there are also the 
same statues of the four Buddhas, and the same 
emblems of the sun” over the four gateways. 

10. In the 3IaliaihupOy the relic-chamber was 
placed low down in the building, for the king had to 
descend” into it to deposit the casket. But in the 
TlmpammOy which was built by Devanampriya about 
240 B. c., the chamber'was excavated knee deep on 
the summit of the dome for the reception of the relics, j 
This agrees with the position of the chamber in the 
great Tope at Sonari. 

17. Lastly, the ground was consecrated by the 
Bhikshus w ith the performance of vposatho and other 
rites, after the boundary had been marked out by the 
king in procession wdth a golden plough drawn by 
two state elephants.§ This ceremony w'as performed 

* Mahawansoj p. 226. * 

t MahawanfOj p. 229- -chattynan mriyanany ** four sum.** 

J MakwamOy p. 104. 

§ MahatvansOy p. 98. 
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with the same display which has already been de¬ 
scribed in the procession of the relic-casket. 

18. But this account describes only the older kind 
of Tope, which was a simple hemisphere, such as the 
g*reat Chaityas at Saiichi and at Satdhara, and which 
probably date as hij^di as the middle of the sixth cen¬ 
tury before our era. The next in point of antiquity 
are the Topes around Bhilsa, which contain the relics 
of Asoka^s missionaries, and of the venerable Mogali- 
putra, who conducted the proceedings of the Third 
Synod. In these, which were built in the end of the 
third century before Christ, the dome is raised a few 
feet above the basement by a cylindrical plinth. The 
third class of Topes are those represented in the 
Sanchi bas-reliefs, which date between 19 and 37 A. B. 
In these the hemisphere is placed on a plinth of equal 
height, so that the centre of the dome is the centre of 
the whole building. Six representations of this kind 
of Tope occur amongst the Sanclii bas-reliefs, of which 
one is on the southern gate of No. 2 Tope, and 
another on the southern gate of No. 3 Tope.* 

19. The crystal Chaitya discovered in No. 2 Tope, 
at Bhojpur, is also of the same shape; and I am 
therefore inclined to attribute the erection of that 
Tope to the beginning of the Christian era. The 
Topes in Affglianistan are mostly of this shape. In 
the latest Topes, of which Sariiiith, near Benares, is a 
magnificent specimen, the plinth is equal in height to 
the diameter of the hemisphere. Two specimens of 

• For two of these Topes see Plate III., figs. 1 and 2. 

N 
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20, From tlese remark it is evident tkt tlie aj'e 
of almost every To|ie may k ntoined approaimately 
from its sliape; tlie most ancient l)ein«; a simple 
kffiispliere, and tlie latest a tall round toa'er anr- 
laoiinted liv a dome, 
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CflATTEH XIV. 

SaNCHI TUI’ES. 

1. The sinnll village of Saiichi is situated on the low 
ridtre of a sandstone lull, on the left bank of the 
Betwa^ about five miles aiui a half to the south-west 
of Bhilsa, and twenty miles to tlie north-east of 
Bhupah The hill is flat-topped and isolated^ with a. 
steep cliff to the eastward ; and to the westw ard an 
easy slope covered with jung'ul at the foot^ and near 
the top broken into steps by horizontal ledges of 
rock. 

2. The general direction of the hill is from north to 
south, and its whole summit is cohered w ith ruins. 
But the principal buildings that now remain occup\ 
only the middle part of the level top, and a narrow' 
belt leading down the hill to the westward. Tin' 
summit itself has a gentle slojie in the same direction 
with the dij) of the strata; and the level of the court 
of the great Tope is some tw elve or fifteen feet below' 
that of the ruined vihar and temple on the eastern 
edge of the precipice. The hill, w Inch is about three 
hundred feet in height, is formed of a liglit red sami- 
stone, hard and compact in texture, but subject to 
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split. This stone has been used for all the Topes and 
other building’s where mere hardness and durability 
were required ; but for the colonnades and sculptured 
g^ateways a fine-g-rained white sandstone was broug-ht 
from the Udayagiri hill, three miles and a half to the 
northward. 

3. The group of Topes at Sanchi is represented in 
Plate IV. The Topes are numbered from 1 to 11, 
and the other objects are described in the i)Ian. Of 
these the most remarkable is a large stone bowl, now 
lying on a small mound between the two principal 
Topes. The interior dimensions of the bowl are— 
diameter, feet; depth, feet. The thickness at 
top is 0 inches, at bottom 18 inches. The size of this 
bowl agrees so closely with that of the golden vessel,* 
in which Asoka despatched the cutting” of the 
great Bo-tree to Ceylon, that it seems highly proba¬ 
ble the Sdnclii bowl must once have held a sacred 
tree. Indeed I feel inclined to go even farther, for I 
suspect that this bowl once held the holy nettle which 
Buddha himself had bitten off and planted. But this 
depends upon the identification of Sanchi with the 
Shd-chi of Fa Hian, a point which I will now 
examine. 

4. On leaving Ki-jao-i, or Kanoj, Fa Ilian pro¬ 
ceeded about twenty miles to the opposite bank of the 
Ganges; and from thence, he says, ^^ten yojans to 

• MahawansOy pp. Ill, IIQ. Awka’s vase was nine cubits in 
circumference, three cubits in diameter, five cubits in depth, and 
eight fingers {atthangula) in thickness. 
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the south-west you come to the great kingdom of 
Sha-chi and “thence, proceeding south to the dis¬ 
tance of eight yojann, you arrive at the kingdom of 
Kiu-sorlo, and the town of She-nei” (Ajudhya, or 
Audh). There is a difficulty in tliis part of the route 
which (I agree with Mr. Laidlay* in thinking) can 
only be explained away on the supposition of a mis¬ 
print in the French edition, or an error in the original 
Chinese. Ajudhya is almost due rast from KanoJ j 
and the direct distance is much more than eighteen 
yojans. Hwan Thsang is silent regarding* Shachi, 
althoug*h he travelled over this part of the country, 
and describes it in detail; besides which we know of 
no place of Buddhist celebrity between Kanoj and 
Ajudhya. On the other hand, we have the absolute 
identity of the names of Shii-chi, and Sanchi or 
Sachi,t and the knowledg'e that Sanchi was a large 
Bauddha establishment, as well as the capital of a 
kingdom, at the time of Fa Hian’s visit. The south¬ 
westerly direction is correct, but the distance should 
be about fifty yojaiis instead of ten. 

5. The name of Sanchi, or Siichi, is most probably 
only the spoken form of the Sanskrit Santi: for I 
find the term Sdnti-sangham (the Santi community) 

• Fo-lime-ki, c. xix. note 2—Mr. Laidlav’s translation. It is im¬ 
possible to conceive that any ^reat'' king-ciom, as Fa Hian calls 
Shdchi, could have intervened between the kingdoms of Samkassa 
and Kosala, or the present Mainpuri and Oudh. 

t See Journal As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xvii. p. 746. The name is 
always written Sdtchi by my brother. 
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used ill the inscription on the eonthern pillnr of the 
Great Tope.* The Chinese also transcribed sdnti 
by s6-c1u; for they say tliat it sig*nifies silence, 
repose.”'}' This proves the identity ot the names 5 but 
until the ori^’inal text of the Fo-k\ve-ki has been re¬ 
examined, nothing* more can be insisted upon than 
the i)robability of the identification. 

0 . The story of the nettle is thus told by Fa Hian. 

On leaving' the town of Sfui-cfii by the Southern 
(jiite you find to the East of the road, the place 
where Fo bit a branch of nettle and planted it in the 
g'round. This branch sprang* u[) and g*rew to the 
lieig'ht of seven feet, and afterwards neither increased 
nor diminished. The heretical llrahmans, fired with 
envy, cut and tore it to throw it away ; but it always 
sprang’ up ag’ain in the same place.” 

7 . The pre.sent villag’O of Sanehi is situated on the 
low spur connecting* the Tope-hill with the Kana- 
khera-hill. The villag'e is now very small; but the 
numerous ruins scattered over the hill between Siinchi 
and Kanakhera prove that there has once been a 
large town on this site. At the time of Fa Ilian’s 
visit it was one of the principal places in the king¬ 
dom of Sanakanika. On leaving it by the South 
gate, the road led (as it does now) along the foot of 
the hill; and the great stone bowl was therefore to 
the eastward, as described by Fa Hian. 

* See Plate XIX. No. 177, for this inscription, 
t Fo-hwe-hi, c. xvii. note 17. 
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No. 1 Tope.—Sanchi. 

8 . The great Sanchi Tope is situated on the 
western edg-e of the hill. The ground has once been 
carefully levelled^ by cutting away the surface rock 
on the east, and by building up a retiiining wall on 
the west. The court (as it now exists) averages one 
hundred and fifty yards in length, and is exactly 
one hundred yards in breadth. In the midst 
stands the Great Chaitya, No. I.,* surrounded by a 
massive colonnade. The bald apj)earance of the 
solid dome is relieved by the lightness and elegance 
of the highly picturesque gateways. On all sides 
are ruined temples, fallen columns, and broken 
sculptures : and even the Tope itself, which hacl 
withstood the destructive rancour of the fiery Saivas 
and the bigoted Musalmans^ has been half-ruined by 
the blundering excavations of amateur antiquaries. 

9. In the north-east, south-east, and south-west cor¬ 
ners of the court there are small ruined Topes, marked 
Nos. 6,6, 7 in the plan, Plate IV. In the south there 
is a small temple of middle age, and an old Chaitya 
temple with lofty square columns. The semicircular 
end of this temple was first traced by my brother, 

• ** There is a stern round tower of other days^ 

Firm as a fortress with its fence of stone; 

Such as an army^s baffled strength delays. 

Standing with half its battlements alone, 
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Captain J, D. Cunning’ham,* and afterw^ards more 
leisurely by Lieut. Maisey, who made an excavation 
on the supposed site of the Chaitya, and was re¬ 
warded by the discovery of a small chamber contain¬ 
ing a broken steatite vase. 

10. The great Tope itself is a solid dome of stone 
and brick, 100 feet in diameter, and 48 feet in height, 
springing from a plinth of 14 feet, with a projection 
of 5^ feet from the base of the building, and a 8loi)e 
of 2^ feet. The plinth or basement formed a terrace 
for the perambulation of worshippers of the enshrined 
relic; for, on the right pillar of the North Gateway 
there is a representation of a To{)e and of two 
worshi])pers walking round it,t with garlands in 
their hands. The terrace was reached by a double 
flight of steps to the south, connected by a landing 
ten feet square. 

11 . The apex of the dome was flattened into a terrace 
34 feet in diameter, surrounded by a stone railing of 
that style so peculiar to Bauddha monuments, that I 
will venture to call it the Buddhist Hailing. 

O 


And with two tliousand j'ears of ivy grown, 

The garland of eternity—where wave 

The green leaves, over all by Time o’erthrown, 

What was this tower of strength ? Within its cave 
What treasure lay so locked, so hid 't A hermit''s grave.” 

Bvhon: Childe Harold. 

* Journal As. Soc. Bengal, xvii. l^iute XXVIJJ. 
t See Plate XI11. 
t See Plate VJII. 
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Many of the pillars of this colonnade are now lying 
at the base of the monument; and several portions 
of the coping or architrave prove that the enclosure 
was a circular one. The inscriptions Nos. 173, 174, 
175, and 170, are taken from the fallen pillars of this 
colonnade. The pillars are 3 feet 4 inches high, 9 inches 
broad, and 7J inches thick. They are of the same 
pattern as those of the lower enclosure, and in fact 
of all the enclosures of Buddhist Topes throughout 
India.** I counted nearly forty of these pillars, but 
several must be buried beneath the rubbish of the 
destructive excavation made by the amateur anti¬ 
quaries in 1822.t As the spaces between the pillars 
were, as nearly as can now be ascertained, about one 
foot, this enclosure would have required exactly sixty- 
one pillars. 

12. Within the upper enclosure there was a square 
altar or pedestal surrounded by pillars of the same 
description, but much taller, some of which are still 
lying on the top of the dome. In 1819, when Cap¬ 
tain Fell visited Sanchi,J these pillars were all there; 
but one of the corner pillars is now lying at the base 
of the monument to the north-west. It is proved to 
have belonged to a square enclosure, by its having 
faces at right angles to each other with two rows of 
mortices for the reception of the ends of the stone 

* See Plates VII., IX., XXIII., and XX\I1I., for specimens 
of enclosures. 

t Prinsep^s Journal, iv. 712. 

I Prinsep^s Journal, iii. 490. 
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rails. The projecting- cornice of this altnr or pedestal 
is restored from the numerous representations of 
Topes amongst the bas-reliefs of the gateways. The 
cupola or umbrella-pinnacle is restored from existing 
fragments guided by tlie designs of Topes just men¬ 
tioned.’* One piece is no^v hung on the top of the 
dome, and another at the foot of the breach. This 
cupola was 5 feet G inches in diameter, and 2 feet 
hi<»-li. It is hollow ed out underneath: and above it 
lias a mortice 8 iiiclies deej) for the reception of a staff 
of a second ciijiola, such as we see rejiresented in the 
bas-reliefs. 

18. The total height of the building including the 
cupolas must have been upw'ards of one hundred 
feet. 

14. The base of the Tope is surrounded by a 
massive colonnade, 144.J feet in diameter from w^est 
to east, and feet in diameter from north to 

south. This enclosure is therefore elliptical; the 
greater diameter exceeding the lesser by 7 feet. By 
this arrangement a free jiassage is obtained round the 
southern staircases, and a greater breadth at the foot 
of the ascent. The breadtli of the cloister on the 
north-west and north-east sides averaa'es 9 feet 
7 inches, the several measurements only differing by 
a few inches. From east to south the cloister in¬ 
creases rapidly in width; tlie breadth at the east 
being only 9 feet 11 inches, and at the foot of the 
staircase 18 feet 8 inches. The elliptical form is 
* See two s])eciinens in JMate III., fig's. 1 and 2. 
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shown distinctly in my brother’s plan/ although he 
does not mention it in his description. 

15. The pillars of this colonnade are 9 feet 10^ 
inches in height, with an average thickness of 1 foot 
10^ inches. The front and back of each pillar have 
three faces; a middle one, 0^ inches in breadth, and 
two side ones, slightly bevelled, each 6| inches broad. 
The pillars are let into the gTound from 15 to 18 
inches. The interval or inter-coluinniation is 2 feet 

inch. 

16. The rails are three in number with intervals of 
4 inches. Each rail is 2 feet H inch long, and the 
same broad. The section is formed of two inter¬ 
secting circular segments, with a double versed sine 
of 9^ inches, which forms the thickness of tlie 
rail. The mortices in the jnllars are of the same 
Si'ction as the rails, and are from 3 to 4 inches in 
depth. 

17. The architrave or coping is formed of long 
solid blocks rounded at top, each 2 feet 3 inches in 
height, b}^ 2 feet 1 inch in thickness. Each beam 
spans two intercolumniations, and lias three mortices 
for receiving the tenons of the three pillars. Some 
of the beams are connected together by tenons and 
mortices, and others by stone joggles. 

18. A view of this remarkable stone-railing is 
ghen in Plate IX., which shows the general dis¬ 
position of the numerous inscriptions. The style is 
evidently characteristic and conventional, as it is 

* Journal As. !Soc. Benj^af xvii. Pluto XXVIII. 
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found wherever the Bauddha religion prevails.* It 
is in fact so peculiar to Buddhism that I have ven¬ 
tured to name it the Buddhist railing.” This pe¬ 
culiar railing is still standing around the principal 
Topes at Sanchi and Andher; and some pillars and 
other fragments are still lying around the great 
Topes at Sonari and Satdhara. The same railing 
was placed around the holy Bodhi Trees^f and the 
pillars dedicated to Buddha.:(: The balconies of the 
City Gates^§ and of the King^s Palace,1| were en¬ 
closed by it. It formed the bulwarks of the State 
Barge.^ It was used as an ornament for the capi¬ 
tals of columns, as on the northern pillar at Siinchi 
and generally for every plain band of architectural 
moulding. At Sanchi it is found in many places 
as an ornament on the horizontal bars which sepa¬ 
rate the bas-reliefs from each other. 

19. The Sanclii railing has one entrance at each 
of the four cardinal points; as represented in the 
plan in Plate IV. Each entrance is covered in 

♦ No less than nine specimens of this kind of railing were 
found amongst the Bhilsa Topes, all of which are described in the 
following pages. In Plate IX. fig 3, I have added a specimen 
from the great Dipaldinna Mound at Amaravati, for the descrip¬ 
tion of which see Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vi. Plate X. 

t See coins, in Plates XXXI. and XXXII. 

t See Plate XXXI. fig. 1, and Plate XXXII. fig, II. 

§ Bas-relief at Sanchi, Eastern Gateway, Plate XV. fig. 3. 

II Bas-relief of Eastern Gateway—Fergusson’s Illustrations. 

H Bas-relief of Western Gateway, Left Pillar, Inner Face, No. III. 

** See Plate X. 
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front, and to the left (as seen from the outside), by a 
short railing of the same style. In after times 
another short railing was added to the right of each, 
and the entrance was changed to the front through a 
lofty gatewaj". 

20. These four gatewa^^s are the most picturesque 
and valuable objects at Srmclii, as they are entirely 
covered with bas-reliefs representing various domestic 
scenes and religious ceremonies. Each gateway is 
formed of two square pillars, 2 feet 3 inches thick, 
and 13 feet 8 inches in height. The capitals of these 
pillars var 3 \ The pillars of the western gate have 
each four human dwarfs; those of the southern gate 
have four lions ; and those of the other gatewa 3 ^s have 
four elephants surmounted b}" their riders. The 
height of the capital is 4 feet 6 inches. The total 
height of the gateway is 18 feet 2 inches, and its 
breadth is 7 feet 1 inch. 

21. The pillars are crowned by an architrave 19 
feet 9 inches in length, with an arched rise of 4 
inches in the middle, and a projection of 4 feet 5 
inches on each side. These projecting ends are 
supported b 3 ^ brackets, each formed of the stem and 
foliage of a tree, beneath which is a ndchni^ or 
dancing woman. The st 3 de of hair and the peculiar 
bead-girdle of these female dancers, is so much like 
those of some of the Tibetan women of the present 
day, that one is naturally led to trace them to an 
Indo-Scythian origin ; especially when we know that 
the Indo-Sc 3 ^thian power was paramount in India at 
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the very time that these o-ate\vn 3 "s were erected.* 
A second architrave is placed above the other at a 
height of 2 feet 2^ inches, and is supported by five 
uprights, of which two are simple continuations of 
the pillars. This second architrave is 2 feet and 

1 inch in height; and its ends project only 4 feet 

2 inches. Five uprights of the same height as this 
architrave, support a third architrave onl}- 1 foot 
9^ inches, in height, with diminished projections of 
8 feet 11 inches. The ends of the architraves are 
formed into narrow threaded volutes surmounted 
winged lions. The open spaces between the uprights 
contain small figures of elephant riders below, and 
of horsemen above; and on the outside of the pillars 
there are small figures of female dancers. 

22. The summit is crowned in the middle by a 
wheel (half broken) upwards of three feet in diameter, 
supported by four elephants. On each side, immedi¬ 
ately above the pillars, there is a peculiar emblem, 
which will he described hereafter. Between each of 
these emblems and the wheel there is a male attcnd- 

* See Plate XIV. for one of these dancing figures. The features 
are quite Tibetan; and this peculiaritj^ is so strong that it Ijas 
struck others besides myself. Tlius Cajitain Eyre writes to me : A 
very remarkable feature in the sculptures is the peculiar Tartar-like 
physiognomies of the principal figures. How is this to be ac¬ 
counted for? The sculptors must have been familiar with that 
peculiar form of the ^ human face divine/ or they would not .so 
successful!}/ have chiselled it. It seems to me probable, therefore, 
that the conquering race must have been of Tartar origin.” For 
the complete figure, see the Frontispiece of Fergusson’s Illustra¬ 
tions. 
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ant with a chaori^ or Tibetan cow's tail. The wheel 
is the symbol of Buddha; and the peculiar monograph 
on each side is the emblem of Dharma.* 

23. The whole of these gateways, excepting where 
they abut on the railings, are most elaborately carved. 

The faces of the pillars are divided into compart¬ 
ments, each containing a scene either religious or 
domestic. The faces of the architraves, both front 
and rear, represent—(Ist) sieges ; (2nd) triumphal 
j)rocessions either entering or leaving cities; (3rd) 
adoration of Topes, and of trees; (4th) processions 
escorting relic-caskets; and (6th) ascetic life in the 
woods. A short description of these valuable delinea¬ 
tions of ancient Indian manners and customs will be 
given at the end of this account of the Great Sanchi 
Tope, along with the translations of all the inscrip¬ 
tions. 

24. Within the enclosure, and immediately facing 
each entrance, there is a large figure. Each figure 
has once rested under a canopy supported in front on 
a couple of pillars; but these have long since been 
broken, and the figures themselves have been very 
much injured. The eastern statue is now lying on its 
face; but, by digging' under it, Lieutenant Maisey 
discovered that it was a seated figure, which I believe 
to be that of Krakuchanda, the first mortal Buddha. 

* See Plate VfJ. for a view of the Great Tope, with its peculiar 
gateways. The wheel, or emblem of Buddha, will be found in 
Plate XXXI. fig. and the other emblem, which is that of 
Dharma, in Plate XXXII. fig\ 10. 
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The southern statue is a standing* fig'ure, with a halo 
round the head. To the right and left there are two 
attendant figures of half size^ and a small elephant. 
This is most probably a statue of Kanaka, the second 
mortal Buddha. The western figure is much muti* 
lated, and the head is entirely gone. It is seated, 
and probably represents Kasyapa, the third mortal 
Buddha. The northern statue is seated cross-legged, 
with both hands in the lap, the palms uppermost. 
The head is surrounded by an ornamental nimbus. 
A small figure, sceptre in hand, hovers above each, 
shoulder j and a male attendant stands on each side, 
with his left hand resting in his girdle, and his 
riii'ht bearinir a mace, or chaori. This is no doubt a 
statue of Sakya Sinha, the last mortal Buddha, 
seated in the very attitude in which he obtained 
Buddhahood. 

25. These four statues are referred to in one of the 
longer railing inscriptions which has been translated 
by James Prinsep,* Amongst other things this in¬ 
scription records a gift of money, the interest of which 
was to be expended in daily lamps, for the four 
shrines of the four Buddhas. The inscription is very 
rudely cut, and fully merits the description which 
James Prinsep gave it, of a network of scratches.^' 
But as the four Buddhas and the four Buddhist 
shrines are twice mentioned, there is no doubt of the 
correctness of Prinsep’s reading. The date of the 

* Journal, vi. 459. This inscription is generally called the 
Harisw^mini inscription, from the names of the recorder. 
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record is doubtful ;• but it appears to me to be in the 
fourth century of the Vikramaditya Samvat. The 
fig*ure for 800 is clear, and so is that for 1; but the 
middle figure, which is the same as the letter Z, is 
doubtful. We know that it is not 10, or 18, or 90; 
and this limits the date within fifty years, between 
891 and 371 Samvat, or a. d. 264 and 314. If the 
Saka era of 78 a. d. was used, the date will range 
between 399 and 441 A. d, I have used the earlier 
epochs instead of the Gupta era, because the latter 
would bring the date of the inscription down to the 
middle of the seventh century, at which period we 
know that the alphabets of India were the same as 
the modern Tibetan. The form of the characters 
shows that this inscription was not later than the time 
of the earlier Guptas. The date, therefore, whether 
reckoned in Samvat or in Saka, will range between 
300 and 400 a. d. 

26. A few feet to the east of the southern entrance 
there is still standing the lower portion of a magni¬ 
ficent lion pillar. Other portions of the shaft as ^vell 
as the capital are ljung on the ground to the south. 
By a careful measurement of the different pieces, I 
found that the height of the shaft must have been 
31 feet 11 inches. Captain Fell calls it 32 feet.f 
The diameter at the base is 2 feet 10 inches; and 
at the neck it was only 2 feet 3 inches; the total 

* See inscription No. 198, Plate XXI. of this volume, for a 
fao-simile of this date, 
t Prinsep’s Journal, iii. Plate XXXI. 


O 
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diminution, therefore, is 7 inches, or nearly one-fifth 
of the lower diameter. At 10 feet the diameter is 
2 feet 8 inches, and at 21 feet it was 2 feet inches. 
These measurements show that this pillar had a g'entle 
swell in the middle of the shaft, and that the early 
Indian architects followed the same practice in this 
respect as the Greeks. The whole diminution being* 
7 inches, the proportional diminution (if the sides of 
the column were straight) would be 2*19 inches at 10 
feet, and 4*00 inches at 21 feet. There is thus an 
increase in the thickness of tlie shaft of rather more 
than one inch at two-thirds of its liei^ht. 

27. The capital of the column is 2 feet 10| inches 
in height. It is somewhat like a bell in shape, but 
with a greater swell near the top, and is ornamented 
with narrow festoons. The bell was surmounted by 
a corded torus of 4 inches, above which >\ as a plain 
circular band of 31 inches, surmounted by a very 
handsome circular abacus C inches in heiaht. The 

o 

abacus is ornamented with some very Grecian-looking 
foliage, and with four pairs of chakwaSy or holy 
Brahmani ducks. These birds are alwa 3 *s seen in 
pairs, and are celebrated amongst the Hindus for 
their conjugal affection. The}' are therefore repre¬ 
sented hilling, with outstretched' necks, and heads 
lowered towards the ground.’*' 

28. The total height of the capital is 3 feet llj 
inches, or exactly one-eighth of the height of shaft. 

See the abacus of the Allahabad Pillar in Prinsep’s Journal 
iv. Plate JX.; or Lajard’s Nineveh, ii. 206, 
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Its width is 3 feet^ or just three-fourths of its height. 
If the dimensions of the capital were obtained from 
any multiple of the lower diameter^ it is probable that 
the rule was to make the heig*ht of capital equal to 
diameter of the base. The south pillar is 2 feet 10 
inches in diameter^ but the northern pillar is only 2 
feet 7 inches^ and the mean of the two is 2 feet 8^ 
inches. This would g-ive a capital of 4 feet and f 
inch in heig*ht^ which is within one inch of the mea¬ 
sured height. 

29. The capital is crowned by four lions standing 
back to back ; eacli four feet in height. The heads are 
all broken ; but the lirnbs^ which are still perfect; are 
so boldly sculptured; and the muscles and claws are 
so accuratel}^ represented, that they might well be 
placed in comparison with many specimens of Grecian 
art. I attribute these pillars to the period of Asoka’s 
reign, when Greek princes were ruling in Bactria 
and Kabul. We know that the barbaric pearl and 
gold” of the Mogul emperors from Akbar to An- 
rangzeb attracted numbers of European jewellers and 
goldsmiths to the Indian Court; and v^^e may there¬ 
fore naturally infer that the architectural munificence 
of Asoka would have allured many Greek sculptors 
and architects from the neighbouring kingdoms of 
Bactria and Sju'ia. But there is one reason which 
more than the others inclines me to attribute these 
lions to a Grecian artist, namely, the correct de¬ 
lineation of the feet, which have four large front 
claws, and one small hind claw. Now this lion 
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capital haS' been imitated by the sculptor of the 
pillars of the South Gateway^ which we know was 
erected during* the reig*n of Sri Satakarni in the 
early half of the first century of the Christian era. 
On these pillars the lions are represented with Jive 
large front clawSy and some straig*ht channels up and 
down are perhaps intended for the muscles. The 
marked difference of style shows a considerable 
difference of ag*e; and I attribute the pillars to the 
same early period as the railing*. The native sculptor 
of Satakarnfs reign was no match for the Greek 
artist employed by Asoka. 

‘ 30. To the north of the Tope there is a second 
isolated column of similar dimensions to the last. It 
stands on a square plinth 9 feet 3 inches in width at 
base, 8 feet wide at top, and 8 feet C inches in height. 
It is broken into three steps, as shown in the sketch in 
Plate X. The lower portion of the shaft is still stand¬ 
ing ; and the capital is now lying to the northward, 
at a distance of 32^ feet from the shaft. The other 
portions of the shaft are missing; but the socket in the 
lower end of the capital shows that the neck of the 
shaft was 2 feet 3J inches in diameter, or the same as 
that of the southern pillar. The base is only 2 feet 
7 inches in diameter. As these dimensions are nearly 
the same as those of the other column, and as the 
measured distance of the prostrate capital from the 
base of the shaft is only seven inches more than the 
height of the remaining shaft, I have assumed that the 
two pillars were most probably of the same height. 
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31. The bell capital of the northern pillar is termi¬ 
nated by an octagonal abacus, 6 inches in height. 
Above this there is a massive pedestal 3 feet square, 
and 2 feet 2J inches in height, which is ornamented on 
all four sides with a representation of the Buddhist 
railing. The pillar is crowned by a human figure 
of rather more than life size. The arms are both 
missing from the shoulders, and the statue is broken 
off at raidleg. The lower parts of the legs are 
wanting, but the feet are still adhering to the upper 
part of the large tenon which was morticed into the 
head of the pillar. 

32. The figure is dressed in the Indian dkoti 
gathered around the loins, and drawn in folds across 
the thighs. The end of the dhoti cloth flutters be¬ 
hind the left thigh. The body and the legs are 
naked. There is a necklace round the neck, and a 
belt or girdle round the waist. The left hand pro¬ 
bably rested on tlie left hip ; but the position of 
the right hand I cannot even guess. The expression 
of the face is placid^ but cheerful; the posture of the 
figure is easy, though standing with unbent knees, 
and altogether there is an air of calm dignity about 
the statue that places it amongst the finest specimens 
of Indian sculpture. It probabl}^ represents Asoka 
himself, for there is a figure of Sakya within the 
northern entrance. 

33. The total height of this pillar was forty-five 
feet and a half, and that of the south pillar very 
nearly forty feet. They were formed of a light- 
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coloured compact sandstone and were very highly 
polished. This polish* still remains on the shafts^ 
and on the smoother portions of the statues. The 
south pillar has an inscription in the oldest Indian 
Pali^ but it is too much mutilated to be read with 
any certaiiity, excepting in the closing lines.f 

34. There is every reason to believe that these 
noble columns would liave been standing at this day, 
had it not been for the pett}" avarice of the neigh¬ 
bouring zaniindars. The southern pillar has been 
broken off at feet from its base^ and the rest of 
the shaft is now lying in two pieces on the ground 
towards the south The capital of the northern pillar 
is lying to the north of its shaft. Thus both pillars 
have fallen outwards from the building. This could 
scarcely be the effect of an earthquake; but would 
naturally be the case if they had been pulled down 
for the purpose of making use of their material. 
Now there is a row of holes cliiselled across the 
middle portion of the southern pillar^ which prove 
that since its fall the people have attempted to cut it 
into lengths for their own use. Each of these pieces 
would have formed a sugar-railsuch as has been in 
use in India from time immemorial. But it may be 
asked, Why did the cutter desist from his labour, 
and leave the wished-for stone at the top of the hill?'' 

* The same high polish is observable on the Allahabad and 
Delhi Pillars; and also on the Radhiya, Mathiya, and Bakra Pillars, 
as I am informed by Major Kittoe. 

t See No. 177, Plate XIX. 
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The answer is simple and conclusive. During the 
operation of cutting, the stone split longitudinally 
from top to bottom, and was no longer of any use. 
The same cause preserved the upper portion of the 
southern pillar. I presume therefore that the sliaft 
of the northern pillar did not split, and that it was 
long ago carried away and formed into sugar-mills. 
It is right, however, to add that I made inquiries for 
sugar-mills in the neighbourhood without success: 
although the ignorance of the people by no means 
proves their non-existence. 

35. Close to the eastern gateway there is a third 
pillar with a shaft 13 feet high, and rather more than 
one foot in diameter. Its capital is bell-shaped, like 
those of the others; and it is crowned by a single 
seated lion. 

30. To the north-east of the Tope also there are 
two small broken pillars, of which one bears an in¬ 
complete inscription in characters of the early Gupta 
period, about 400 a. d. This inscription is given in 
Plate XXI. No. 199. It reads, * di Hariswami- 
Gosha Sinha Baliputra * that is, Hariswami 
Gosha the son of Sinhabali/^* This Hariswami 
probably belonged to the same family as the Haris- 
wamini before mentioned, who w^as the donor of 
lamps to the shrines of the four Buddhas. 

37. At the north-w^est angle of the court, a flight 
of steps formerly led down the hill towards No. 2 
Tope. Due north there is a ruined flight of steps 
♦ This inscription had escaped the notice of previous visitors. 
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leading* past No. 8 Tope into the road towards the 
villag*e of Sanchi. At the head of these steps there 
are two colossal figures, probably of porters or gate¬ 
keepers. On the outside of the western wall, and 
about 20 feet below the level of the court, there is a 
long, dry tank cut out of the solid rock. Below this 
there are the ruins of a large oblong building, pro¬ 
bably a Viliiir, or monaster}". Below this again are 
the circular bases of Topes Nos. 9 and 10, and the 
stone bowl which has already been described. From 
this point there is a ruined but well-defined flight of 
steps leading to No. 2 Tope.* 

• See Plate IV. of this volume for all these ruins. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SINCHI BAS-RELIEFS. 

The bas-reliefs are carved upon the front and rear 
faces of the architraves^ and upon the front and inner 
faces of the g*ateway pillars. The outer faces of the 
pillars are ornamented with flowers^ g*arlands, and 
other devices^ which need not be detailed. I will 
beg*in with the pillar of the eastern g^ate^ and follow 
in my description the course of the sun round by the 
south, and west towards the north. The bas-reliefs 
on the pillars are divided into compartments, which 
I have numbered from top to bottom. The lowest 
compartments of the inner faces of all the pillars are 
occupied by larg*e fig*ures of porters or doorkeepers, 
some with spears, some with chaoris, 


EASTERN GATEWAY. 

Right Pillar—Front Face. 

I. Palace Scene.—Audience Hall .—Upper apart¬ 
ment of palace. Two royal personages seated 
with several attendants. 

* A very correct view of the Eastern Gateway will be found in 
Fergusson^s Illustrations of Ancient Indian Architecture: Frontis- 
piece. 
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II, Palack Scene .— Women dancing before the khig. 
Raja seated on a morha^ or throne, in the palace- 
hall, holding* the vajra^ or thunderbolt, in his 
right hand, and in his left a gourd. Two attend¬ 
ants behind him hold the chatta and chaoriy 
both being insigmia of royalty. On his right 
is seated either the heir-apparent or the prime 
minister, attended by two chaori and chatta 
bearers. On the king’s left are two NachniSy 
or dancing women, who are dancing to the 
sound of two mravgis (or lutes) and two drums. 
III. IV. and V. are the same repeated. 

The whole of this front of the pillar represents a 
six-storied palace. Each story is supported on a 
front of four octagonal pillars, with bell-shaped capi¬ 
tals surmounted by recumbent winged horses. 


Right Pillar—Inner Fack. 

I. Adoration of tree. —Rojal figures j)aying their 

adorations to a tree. 

II. Dream of Maya. — Maya, the mother of Buddha, 
represented asleep, and the Chddanta elephant 
touching her feet with his trunk. Below her 
the Prince Siddhartha is passing through the 
city gate of Kajnla in a chariot drawn by two 
horses. He is preceded by musicians, and at¬ 
tended by elephant riders and horsemen. The 
rear of the procession is inside the city. In 
front are three figures with joined hands adoring 
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a holy Bo-tree enclosed in a square Buddhist 
railing*. 

This second compartment is one of the most in¬ 
teresting* bas-reliefs at Sanchi. The upper portion 
represents the dream of Ma)^a the Queen of Suddho- 
danay Raja of Kapila. She dreamed that she was 
touched by a Chulantn elephant, which the wdse 
men interpreted as a divine conception. It thus 
represents the incarnation of the last mortal Buddha, 
Sakya Sinha. 

The lower portion represents the last act in the 
life of the Prince Siddhartha, before he took the 
vows of asceticism. It is in fact the last of the 
four predictive sig*ns.^’* On emerg’ing* from the 
city in his chariot, Sakya saw some healthy, well- 
clad persons wearing the peculiar robe of those 
dedicated to religion. These are the three ascetics 
paying their adoration to the Bo-tree. 


EASTERN GATE. 

Left Pillar—Front Face. 

I. Adoration of Si/inhol of Dharma .—Temple con¬ 
taining* the symbol or monogram of Dharma 
on an altar; over which some fabulous Kinnaras 
are waving* garlands and making offerings. On 
each side of the temple are two royal or lay 

* See the account of the four predictive signs in the second 
chapter of this work. 
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persotiages with hands joined in adoration (see 
Plate XXXII. for symbols of Dharma). 

!!• Boat Scene. — S&kya^s Nirvana .—A boat is repre¬ 
sented on the ocean; containing* three persons; 
one rower, one steersman, and one passeng-er, 
all of whom are clad in the costume of the 
higher ranks of Buddhist ascetics. In the right 
and left upper corners there are trees; and scat¬ 
tered about in the waters there are lotus flowers, 
alligators, ducks, and shells. On tlie shore 
below are represented four figures also in a 
religious garb; one with dishevelled hair and 
uplifted arms; and the others, who wear caps, 
with hands clasped together in attitudes of de¬ 
votion. In the right hand corner below is a tree 
with an altar.* 

This scene I have already described in my account 
of Sakya’s death. The passenger is, I think, Sakya 
Muni, w^ho is represented, after the attainment of 
NirvAna, or freedom from transmigration, as being 
w^afted over the winters which are said to surround 
this transitory w^orld. The figures on the shore are 
a Bhikshu of the lower grade, bewailing the de¬ 
parture of SAkya with dishevelled hair and uplifted 
arms, which, from the accounts given in the Pali 

* See Plate XL of this volume. The manner in which the 
planks of the boat are secured together is the satne as that which 
is now practised. I have reduced Major Durand's sketch to one- 
half size. Numerous shells, ducks, and lotus-flowers have been 
omitted. 
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annals, would seem to have been the customary 
manner of expressing* g‘rief at that period. The 
other fignres are Bhikshus who had attained the 
hig‘her grade of Arahatj and who comforted them¬ 
selves with the reflection that all transitory thingfs 
are perishable.” The difference of rank is known by 
the bare head of the mourner, and the capped heads 
of the others; a distinction which still prevails in 
Tibet, where the lower grades Oe-thsul and Chhos-j>a 
invariably g*o bare-headed, whilst all the L4mas (or 
hig’her grades), including the Grand Lama himself, 
have their heads covered. 

III. Prince in chariot leaving Kapila, — Gate and 
walls of city. Chariot with three persons leaving 
the city, followed by elephant riders and horse¬ 
men, who are represented inside the city. Be¬ 
yond the walls there are an altar and two royal 
or lay personages standing before it with hands 
joined in adoration. The three figures in the 
chariot are the king, the driver, and the chaori 
holder. 

This scene probably represents another of the 
four predictive signs;” and the figures at the altar 
may be intended either for the sick or aged persons, 
whom Sakya met before he became an ascetic. 

EASTERN GATE. 

Left Pillar—Inner Face. 

I. Kitchen Scene, —To the right is the city gate, and 
a man carrying a banghy, or small load, sus- 
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pended by ropes from both ends of a pole. Be¬ 
yond him are two women, naked to the waist; 
one stooping* to fill her water jar from a tank or 
stream, and the other with a water jar under her 
left arm. On their rig*ht is a male personage, 
also naked to the waist, his loins and thighs 
covered in the folds of a dhoti, standing with 
hands joined in adoration before an altar. On 
the left of the compartment there is a very lively 
kitchen scene. A woman, naked to the waist, is 
husking corn in a large wooden mortar, with a 
two-handed pestle. A second woman is seated 
winnowing the corn from the chaff in a flat 
shovel-sliaped basket. A third woman is stand¬ 
ing at a four-legged table rolling out chapattis, 
or unleavened cakes; and a fourth woman is 
seated grinding spices or condiments on the sil, 
or flat stone,” with a bant or round muller. 
Behind her, seated on the ground, is the Raja, 
or master of the household; and in the back¬ 
ground are two houses with dome-shaped roofs. 
The lower portion of the compartment is filled 
with goats, sheep, and oxen.* 

This scene is one of the most curious and interest¬ 
ing of all the Sanchi bas-reliefs. Women only are 
employed in all the domestic occupations: in drawing 
water, in husking and winnowing the corn, and in 

* See Plate XV., fig. 2, of this volume, for the kitchen scene, 
which is copied from one of Lieutenant Maisey’s beautiful 
sketches. 
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the cooking of food. The last fact is noticed by 
Quintus Curtius^ who^ speaking of the Indian king, 
says : Women prepare his food”* The mortar and 
two-handed pestle are the same as those in use at 
the present day in India. The mortar (okhli) is 
exactly the same as the Greek and the Roman 
pih; and the pestle (mnsar) is the same as the 
Greek KOTravov, and the Roman jnlum. The primi¬ 
tive method of winnowing represented in the above 
scene is still used in India; and it recalls one of the 
blessings of the prophet promised to the children of 
Israel :t ^^The oxen likewise^ and the young asses 
that ear the ground, shall eat clean provender which 
hath been winnowed ivith the shovel and with the fan” 
Bishop Lowth reads^ winnowed with the va7i and 
the sieve” But shovel is the nearest descriptive word 
in English for the present winnowing-basket, which 
does not seem to differ, even in the slightest, from the 
ancient one represented in the bas-relief. 

II. Worshij) of the Supreme Buddha as Flame ,— 
Temple with altar inside, and a small vessel filled 
with fire, behind which a five-headed ndga, or 
snake, forms a canopy. Flames issue from two 
windows in the roof of the temple.J To the left, 

* viii. 9.—Femin® epulas parant. 

t Isaiah xxx. 24. 

I See Plate XXVIII., vol. xvi., Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, for a sketch of the roof of this temple. The worship of 
fire was repudiated by the Buddhists; and one of the principal 
objects of the assembly of the Third Synod was the expulsion of 
worshippers of fire from the Vihars. 
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three figures in the dress of arhataSy with caps 
on their heads; their right hands raised, and 
gourds or water-vessels in their left hands. To 
the right, five figures, in the same religious cos¬ 
tume, with both hands joined in adoration. In 
the lower corner, to the right, a small hut 
roofed with leaves; before or in which a very 
holy arhata is seated on a mat, with only the 
sangJuitiy or kilt, about his loins.* His uttara^ 
sangMtij or cape, is hanging up inside the house. 
Apparently he is in deep abstraction, for a cord 
is passed round his waist and knees as if to keep 
him from losing his position. In front stands 
another arhatay with hands joined in supplica¬ 
tion to the holy ascetic. Behind the last ascetic 
there is a fire-vessel, and some instruments, 
apparently a spoon, a ladle, and a pair of pincers. 
In the foreground is a sheet of water filled with 
lotus flow^ers, w ild ducks, and shells. One ascetic 
is bathing', a second is filling his water-vessel, 
and two others are coming dowm to the water 
with jars. The intermediate space is occupied 
by an elephant and several buffaloes. 

At first sight this scene has every appearance of 
genuine fire-worship. But as Buddhism has nothing 
in common either with sun-worship or fire-worship, 
some other explanation must be sought for the scene 
of this bas-relief. According to the modern Bud- 

• See Plate XV., fig. 1, of this work, for an ascetic and his 
hut. 
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dhists of Nepal, Vairochana, or Lig^ht,” is sup¬ 
posed to occupy the centre of every chaitya dedicated 
to Adi Buddhi. Amongst the numerous titles of 
Buddha contained in the Tibetan works, are the 
universally radiant sun,^^ and the chief lamps of all 
the regions of space.”* A common name also for 
Buddha was Chakkuy or ^^the eye.” In all these 
titles, light” is considered as a mere attribute of 
the all-seeing Buddha. Adi-Buddha was never 
seen,” said Mr. Hodgson^s old Bauddha frie nd he 
is lightJ^1[ Now, as light could not be 
the sculptor was obliged to seek some^orm wf 
should be typical of it. In the present Ins^Snc^^ 
has selected flame, and in another instanc^j^j^^ 
shall see in the next bas-relief, he has taken>#*pil!^] 


eyes. Both are sources of light, and therefore types 
of the All-seeing. The Sambhu Purdna^ indeed, 
distinctly states that Buddha was manifested in the 
shape ot flame;J; {jyoti^ujiya^ or flame-formed”). 
From these statements it is clear that the fire itself 
was not worshipped by the Buddhists, but was looked 
upon simply as the visible type of the All-seeing. 
This explanation is fully confirmed by the occurrence of 
other symbols in temples of the same description, both 
at Sanchi and at Gya, and by the total absence of 
image-worship. Indeed at this time the Buddhists 
would appear to have repudiated image-worship, and 


* Prinsep’s Journal, i., 383. Wilson’s Abstract, 
t Hodgfson, p. 67. 

J Hodg-son, p. 86, and p. 103 note. 


P 
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to have paid all their adoration to symbols of Buddha 
and of Dharma^ and to Topes and trees which had 
been dedicated to Buddha. 

III. Tope dedicated to the Supreme Buddha. Ascetic 
Life in the Woods .—A Tope marked with hori¬ 
zontal laj^ers of masonry, and decorated with a 
pair of eyes, one placed above the other. The 
Tope is surrounded by a square Buddhist rail¬ 
ing-.* Background of various trees, amongst 
which the plantain is easily distinguishable. To 
the left, a hermit naked to the waist is bringing 
in a pile of faggots on his shoulder j a second is 
carrying a hanghi/y or pole, with baskets slung at 
the ends by ropes. A third is seated on a mat, 
and is apparently feeding a fire kept in a small 
vessel. A fourth is seated in the same way, and 
is fanning a fire in a similar vessel. A fifth is 
fanning an empty-looking vessel, but which may 
be supposed to contain some hot embers that 
could be fanned into flame. To the right, two 
other ascetics are engaged in splitting a log of 
wood with large felling axes. 

It appears to me that this scene is intended to re¬ 
present the fewness of the wants of ascetic life. Each 
hermit is emplo 3 'ed in looking* after his own wants, 
which would seem to be limited to the collection of 
a small quantity of firewood. At first sight I thought 
that this scene represented the building of a wooden 


* See Plate III., fig. 7, of this volume. 
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Tope; but the Tope is finished^ and the whole of the 
figures are ascetics. It is possible that they may be 
preparing small huts for their own residence similar 
to that shown in the last bas-relief. The neighbour¬ 
hood of the Tope makes this supposition highly proba¬ 
ble, as it was the usual custom of the Buddhist hermits 
to congregate around their Topes. The chaitya in 
this scene is evidently dedicated to the Supreme 
Buddha, as I have explained in my account of the 
last bas-relief. 


EASTERN GATE. 

Auchithaves—Front. 

I. Worship of Topes» — Upper. — Numerous figures 

paying their adoration to Topes. 

II. Procession of Buddha^s Feet. — Middle. —To the 
left a cit}" gate into which a procession is enter¬ 
ing. In the centre a sacred tree, and to the 
right a chariot behind which are the holy im¬ 
pressions of Buddha’s feet. 

III. Worship of Tree. — Lower. —Procession advanc¬ 
ing to the worship of a tree in a small Temple. 


Architraves—Rear, 

I. Worship of Trees.— Upper. figures 

paying their adoration to trees. 

II. Worship of Trees by Animals. — Middle. — 
Various animals, such as Rams, Buffidoes, Lions, 
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Vultures^ and others not identified^ tog^ether with 
the N&ga Raja, or King of the Snakes, are all 
paying their adoration to a tree. 

III. Worship of Tope by Elephants. — Lower, ~ 
Several Elephants are perambulating a Tope 
with garlands. 

This scene, I think, represents a tradition pre¬ 
served by Fa Ilian relative to the Tope at Lan-mo, 
or Rarnagraina.* In this sterile and solitary place 
there are no men to sweep and to water; but you 
may there see continually herds of elephants .which 
take water in their trunks to water the ground, and 
which, collecting all sorts of flowers and perfumes, 
perform the service of the tower. There were Tao- 
SSE (Rationalists) from various countries who had 
come to perform their devotions at this tower. They 
met the elephants, and overcome with terror, con¬ 
cealed themselves among the trees, whence they 
witnessed the elephants performing the duty accord¬ 
ing to the law. The Tajo-sse were greatly affected 
to observe how, though there was no one to attend to 
the service of the tower, it was nevertheless kept 
watered and sw^ept. The Tao-sse thereupon aban¬ 
doned their grand precepts, and returning became Sh/i^ 
mi. Of themselves they plucked up the grass and the 
trees, levelled the ground, and kept the place neat and 
clean. They exerted themselves to convert the king, 
and induce him to found an establishment of ecele- 


• Fo-kwe-ki, c. xxxiii. Laidlay'e Translation. 
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siastics^ as well as to erect a temple. There is at 
present a habitation of ecclesiastics. This happened 
not long* agOy and tradition has transmitted it to the 
present time.” The expression not long- ago” must 
mean three or four centuries^ otherwise the story 
could scarcely be said to have been transmitted by 
tradition. At an}' rate the story illustrated the bas- 
relief ; and proves that there was a belief prevalent 
at that period that elephants had somewhere paid their 
devotions to a Tope. See the description of the 
lower architrave, Western Gateway, front face. 

SOUTH GATEWAY. 

Right Pillar—Fkont Face. 

I. Triple Symbol of Dharma, —A temple supported 

on pillars, and containing an altar on which 
are placed three symbols or monograms of 
Dharma.* 

II. Scene in Palace, — King seated with his two 
wives. Four other females, two seated (wives of 
less rank), and two standing (attendants). 

III. Casket Scene in Palace, —The king with his 
family and ministers seated in the foreground to 
the left. In the centre a relic-casket, with two 
attendants holding the chatta and chaori over 
it. To the left, a seated female beating a drum, 
and a female dancer naked to the waist wdth 
her arms stretched before her in a peculiar 

See Plate XXXII., fig. 22. 
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manner^ still practised in India. In the back 
ground two male fig*ures, and one female figure 
with a round cap similar to those worn by the 
Kashmiri women of the present day. To the 
right numerous figures^ all standing. Two in 
the foreground with hands joined in adoration 
appear to be the Baja and his ministers. They 
are naked to the waist; but are literally covered 
with necklaces^ armlets^ and bracelets.* 

I. Worship of Topes ,— Tipper .—Three Topes, the 

middle one bearing the inscription No. 190, with 
the name of Siii Satakarm. On each of the 
bosses of this architrave, immediately over the 
pillars, are two men riding oxen. The oxen 
are regularly caparisoned for riding. The nose- 
string is passed through the nostrils, and 
twisted together to avoid the eyes; the ends 
are then j)assed outside the horns, where they 
are secured from slipping by a head-band. Of 
the figures on the right boss, one carries a 
lotus, and the other a relic-box. Those of the 
left boss both carry trays containing some in¬ 
describable object. Between this boss and the 
end volute a led horse is represented passing 
through a temple gateway of two architraves. 
The horse is attended by two figures, one carry¬ 
ing a chaorij and the other a vessel exactly 
resembling' a tea-pot. 

II. Worship of Tope.—Middle .—A Tope with in- 

* See Plate XII. of this volume. 
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scriptionin two lines (No. 191). Kinnaras with 
g'arlands. King* in a chariot with driver and 
chaoriAiQQveVy attended by- elephant riders. 

III. A siege and llelic Procession, — Lower .—A 
part of this interesting scene has been made 
known by James Prinsep;* but the architrave 
is broken, and the portion to the right of the 
boss, which has not been published, seems to 
complete the story, although it forms a different 
compartment. The scene in the middle of the 
architrave represents a besieged city. The 
battlements, the city gate, and the upper stories 
of the houses, are filled with defenders, who are 
shooting arrows and hurling stones upon the 
assailants belovv. The attack is carried on with 
arrows only 5 but as several of the besiegers are 
covered with long shields, they were no doubt 
furnished with swords. One horseman and 
several elephant riders appear on the left, with 
two standard-bearers. 

To the right of the boss, the king appears in 
his chariot, attending an elephant, which bears 
a relic-box on its head, covered by the honorary 
chatta. 

The siege represented in this scene was probably, 
undertaken for the purpose of gaining possession of 
some holy relic, which the king is carrying off to the 
right. The dresses of the soldiers are remarkable, 


Prinsep’s Journal, vol. vi., PL XXIX. 
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and the mode of fastening the quiver to the back is 
very peculiar and picturesque. The quiver is fastened 
to the right shoulder, and the fastenings, which are 
apparently leather straps, are passed over both 
shoulders, crossed in front, and carried to the back, 
where they were probably passed through a ring in 
the end of the quiver, and then carried to the front 
and again crossed, the ends being secured by loops to 
the upper straps.* The only apparent clothing is a 
kilt; but there was no doubt a tight fitting jacket of 
some kind to cover the bod} . The whole costume 
has a striking resemblance to that of the Higlilanders 
of Scotland. 

The swords tliroughout the Sanchi sculptures are 
all short and broad. A specimen, hanging by one of 
the porter’s sides, is given in Plate XXXIIL, fig. 2. 
It agrees exactly with the description of Megas- 
thenes if All wear swords of a vast breadth^ though 
scarce exceeding three cubits in length. When they 
engage in close fight, they grasp these with both their 
hands that the blow may be stronger.” 

The whole account of Megasthenes, although three 
hundred years earlier in date than the Sanchi bas- 
reliefs, is still partially applicable, and may be quoted 
as much to show the changes which had taken place 
in that period as to illustrate the military equipments 

* This description recalls the words of the Psalmist regarding 
the children of Ephraim, who, being harnessed, and carrying hows, 
turned themselves back in the day of battle.—Ps. kiviii. 10. 
t Arrian, Indica xvi. 
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of the sculptures. In the time of Meg'asthenes^ the 
infantry vsually carried a bow of the same length with 
the bearer.” This a^ees with the bas-reliefs, which 
represent nearly all the foot soldiers as archers; but 
the less ancient bows are much shorter than the 
bearers, and do not appear to have been more than 
four feet in length. Most of the bows appear to be 
8traig*ht pieces of hamhu^ but a few have the double 
curve, with a straig*ht hand-piece in the middle, similar 
to the modern ornamental bows of buffaloes horn. 

Their arrows,” says Megasthenes, are little less 
than three cubits long, and fly with such force that 
neither shield nor breast-plate, nor any armour, is 
strong enough to withstand them.”* The arrows in 
the bas-reliefs appear to be from 3 to 5 feet in length. 

Some of them,” he adds, use darts instead of 
arrows.” In one of the bas-reliefs a soldier covered 
by a shield is represented holding a dart horizontally 
ready to launch it forward. The same dart is placed 
in one of the porter’s hands at the western gate. 

Upon their left arms they wear something resem¬ 
bling peltcBj made of raw hides, rather narrower than 
their bodies, but nearly as long.” The most usual 
shield represented in the bas-reliefs is long and 
narrow, and rounded at top. It covers the bearer 
from the head to the knee, and must therefore have 
been about 3^ feet in length and 1J in breadth. In 

• Arrian’s Indica. Q. Curtins, however (viii. 9.), says that their 
arrows were only two cubits in length, and were discharged with 
more exertion than effect, as their weight checked their velocity.” 
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the time of Megasthenes, however, it was fully five 
feet in leng*th. The shields of the cavalry were 
smaller than those of the infantry.This is the case 
throughout the bas-reliefs, in which the horseman’s 
shield is always about two feet in length. It is very 
peculiar in form, being shaped like a bell with a very 
wide mouth, and much rounded at bottom. The usual 
ornament of the shields both for horse and foot 
was a double cross, the St. George and the St. 
Andrew; but a cavalry shield on the western gate 
bears only a crescent and two stars.* 

WESTERN GATEWAY. 

Right Pillar—Front Face. 

2Vial of the Bow ,—A river ; archer on the left bank 
shooting at a rock on the right bank, from 
which water is gushing forth. A monkey is 
leaping across the river to a tree on the left 
bank. Two figures seated under a tree; one 
with a bare head and clad in a a dhoti, 
the other richly dressed. Below, the prince on 
horseback, attended by a chatta-heaTeY, a flute- 
player, a bowman, and others in procession. 

This story is also mentioned by Fa Hian,t who 
places the scene of action beyond the walls of the 
city of Kapila. There the Prince Siddharta drew 

* See Plate XXXIII., fig-s. 3, 4, 5, of this work. 

I Fo-kwe-kij c. xxii. 
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a bow, and the arrow flying to the south-west struck 
the ground at the distance of thirty li (five miles), 
and caused a spring of water to gush forth. In 
after times the people built wells on this spot to 
supply travellers with drinking water.'^ M. Remu- 
sat* has given a long account of this popular story 
from the Chinese works; and it is curious to com¬ 
pare this with the original story preserved in the 
Pdli annals of Ceylon. These annals, which were 
carried to Ceylon by Mahendra, the son of Asoka, in 
B. c. 240, give the following account:—t When 

Prince Siddharta had reached the age of sixteen, his 
father demanded the daughters of the neighbouring 
chiefs in marriage for his son; but they all refused, 
because the Prince, though handsome, had not been 
taught any martial accomplishment, and was, there¬ 
fore, incapable of controlling women. The Prince 
inquired What accomplishment is it necessary 
for me to exhibit His father replied, To string 
the bow which requires a thousand persons to bind.^^ 
Bring the bow,” said the prince. The bow was 
brought to him, and he, while still seated, twisted 
the bowstring round his great toe, and drawing it 
with his toe, strung the bow j and taking the bow in 
his left hand, and drawing the string with his right, 
let it (the cord) fly. The whole town started, and to 
the inquiry, What noise is this?” the answer was. 
The clouds are rolling with thunder;” some others 

• J^o-kwe-ki, c. xxii., note ?. 
t Tumour in Prinsep^s Journal, vii. 804. 
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observed, ^^'Ye know nothing* about it; it is not the 
rolling* of thunder: it is the ring*ing* of the bow 
which requires the 8treng‘th of a thousand persons, 
which the great archer, the prince endowed with a 
halo around his person, has rung.” The Sdkya 
princes on hearing of this, from that circumstance 
alone, commencing to rejoice, were highly gratified. 

The great mortal then inquired What more 
should be done?” They replied, It is requisite 
that an iron target eight inches tliick should be 
pierced with an arrow,” Having pierced it, he said, 
What else?” It is requisite that a plant of the 
Arsand tree four inches thick should be pierced.” 
Having transfixed that, What else should be 
done?” Then carts filled with sand and with 
straw.” The great elect, then transpiercing the straw 
cart, drove the arrow one usahhaii deep into the 
water, and eight usabdni into the earth. They then 
said, It will be requisite to pierce a horse-hair, guided 
by the mark afforded by the suspended fruit of the 
watingdno^^ (which is attached to the hair.) Reply¬ 
ing, Hang it up at the distance of one yojanan/^ 
he shot his arrow in a direction which was as dark, 
under the obscurity of dense clouds, as if it were 
night, and pierced the horse-hair, which at the 
distance of one yojanarty was indicated only by the 
wafingdnOy which was suspended from it, and it 
entered the earth. If fully related, these were not 
all that the great mortal exhibited on that day to the 
world, in proof of his accomplishments in martial 
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deeds. Thereupon the Sakya tribes sent their 
daug*hter8 superbly decorated. There were forty 
thousand dancing* and singling* ^irls. The princess 
(who was afterwards) the mother of Rahulo^ became 
the head queen.” 

In this story there is nothing about the g'ushing* 
forth of the water^ which must therefore be an ad¬ 
dition of after times^ between B, c. 240 and A. D. 
30^ when the Sarichi gateways were erected. The 
Chinese account also refers the shooting to the 
occasion of Prince Siddharta’s marriage: but his 
brothers Thiao-tha (or Devadatta) and Nan-tho (or 
Nanda) are brought to compete with him in the 
trial of archery. First an iron target was placed at 
the distance of 10 li^ and so on to seven targets. The 
shafts of the most renowned archers went no further 
than the first target. Thiao-tha having drawn^ shot 
beyond it and reached the second. Nan-tho surpassed 
this, and pierced through the third. The other archers 
being unable to shoot so far, the prince broke all the 
bows of those who had shot before him j not one was 
equal to his strength. The king then said to his 
attendants, ^ My ancestors possessed a bow, which is 
now in the temple of the Gods; go, bring it.^ They 
went to fetch the bow, which required two men to 
carry. No man in that assembly could lift it. When 
the prince shot with it, the twang of the string was 
heard forty li. The bent bow hurled the shaft so as 
to pass through the seven targets. He shot again, 
and the arrow having passed the targets, pierced the 
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earthy and caused a spring of water to gush forth. At 
the third shot he pierced the seven targ’ets, and 
reached the mountains of the iron girdle. The 
whole assembly wondered at this unheard-of prodigy. 
All who had come to partake in the sports were over¬ 
come^ and returned confounded.’^ The figure shooting 
must be Sakya himself: the two personages seated 
under the tree are perhaps his two brothers^ Devadatta 
and Nanda. The figure on horseback is the Prince 
returning in the very manner related in the Chinese 
account. ^^The Prince having thus obtained com¬ 
plete victory, the bells were rung, the drums heateUy 
and amidst vocal and instrumental musicy he mounted 
his horsey and returned to the Palace.” 

II. Worship of Tree, — A tree with bunches of 
berries (perhaps a Pipal tree), with a terrace 
round it. To right and left Kinnaras and figures 
riding' winged lions. In front, twelve royal or 
lay personages with uplifted faces and joined 
hands raised in adoration to the tree. 

III. Worship of Tree, —Tufted tree with Kinnaras 
as above; but the tree is a different species, per¬ 
haps a Mango. In front nine figures with 
hands siraply joined in adoration. 

The worship of trees did not escape the notice of 
Alexander’s followers, for Quintus Curtius* says, 
They ” (the Indians) contemplate as Deities what- 


• Q. Curtius, viii. 9. 
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ever their ancestors worshipped, particularly trees, to 
wound which is a capital crime.^^ 

IV. Lions .,—Three Lions. 


WESTERN GATE. 

Right Pillar—Inner Face. 

I. Gatenmy ,— Worship of Tree. —Gateway, with one 

architrave, slig-htly arched, and similar to those 
of the gateways themselves. Inside the gate¬ 
way a tree before which male and female figures 
are paying adoration with uplifted hands. Horse, 
Ox, Elephant, and Lion. 

II. Worship of Tree surmounted by Chatta .—Tree 
covered with garlands, and surmounted by chatta, 
Kinnaras Avitli garlands — male figures paying 
adoration with uplifted hands. 

WESTERN GATE. 

Left Pillar—Front Face. 

I. Social Scene ,—Tree in middle. To left a royal 
couple seated on a couch, the male raising a cup 
to his lips, and the female holding in her hand a 
round looking-glass similar in shape to those 
found in the Etruscan tombs.f To right a 
second couple in social dalliance. In the middle 


t See Plate XXXIIT., fig. 28, for this looking-glass. 
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below the tree, a couple of servants standing* on 
a staircase, the male apparently speaking*, and 
the female holding* her right hand over" her 
mouth. 

The male servant in this scene is evidently making 
some allusion to the amorous dalliance of the loving 
couples on each side ; and the female is trying to hide 
or silence her laughter by closing her mouth with her 
hand: but her bursting cheeks too plainly show that 
the effort is in vain. 

II. Lorn Scene —To left a loving couple seated, the 
female behind with her arms thrown around the 
male figure. To right a second couple seated 
face to face. Water below. 

WESTERN GATE. 

Left Pillak—Inner Face. 

I. Ascetic Life. — Archers. — Hut with roof of 
leaves: in front a bearded ascetic {Srdmana) 
seated in contemplation, with a band passed round 
his loins and knees. A second leaf-roofed hut 
with a female ascetic {Srdmana). Between the 
huts a vessel containing fire and a spoon ; and in 
the back-ground a monkey. To the left of the 
huts are two royal personages, one with uplifted 
hands in adoration, and the other with the right 
hand raised, and with a gourd in the left hand. 
Beyond them are two male ascetics, and behind, 
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one female ascetic. In fi’oiit of the lig’ures there 
are three antelopes, and there is one antelope 
before the fire. In the foreg-round, to the rig-lit, 
there is a tree, beneath which are two buffaloes 
on the edg*e of a piece of water, to which a boy 
dressed in a kilt is approaching*, with a waterpot 
on his shoulder. On tlie bo} rig*ht a royal 
personag’e is l)aying* reverence to him with 
uplifted hands 3 and to tlie left of the scene 
are two archers, one standing* with a quiver on 
his shoulder and a bow in his left hand, the 
other also standing*, bow in hand, having* just 
shot an arrow into a long*-haired fig'ure, who is 
strug*g*liim* in the water. 

I am unable to ofter any explanation of this curious 
scene, but it may [)ossibly ha\e reference to some 
event in the early life of Sakya. 

II. Festival of the Tree, —Altar, with tree sur¬ 
mounted by chattaj o\oy which Kmitaras are 
hovering. To tlie left two females, one carrying 
a chaorij and the other a water-v essel: to the 
right a ndcUm^ or dancing woman, and two 
other females, one jdaying* a flute, and the other 
a sdrangiy or lute. In front of the altar a male 
figure is seated on the ground, lotus in hand, 
canopied by a five-headed nag a. To his left are 
three females, each holding a cup j and to the 
right are two females, each carrying a long drum. 
Each of these females is canopied by a naga. 

Q 
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III. State, Barge .—A larg’e vessel floating* in the 
midst of the ocean. The j)row formed of a 
winged griffin; and the stern of a dolphin's tail, 
raised very high out of the ater, witli a garland 
hanging from it. In the middle a stately canopy 
supported on pillars, and ornamented both above 
and below with the Thiddhist railing. lieneath 
the canopy there is an empty throne, or state 
morha,^ over which one attendant is holding the 
state chatta and aiiother a chaorl. A third flgure 
is steering the boat. The wat<‘r is lilled with 
lotus flowers. Five ligures are swimming about, 
supported either on jdanks or on inflated skins ; 
jiiid a sixth figure is stretching' out both arms 
towards the ste(‘rsman, aj)parently for assistance 
to get into the boat. 

It is difficult to say uhat this scene represents. 
Captain FelP described it as a shijjwreck. The 
vessel/' he sa> s, is on an open s(ni in the midst of a 
tempest; near it lire fig-iires su iinming, and en- 
deavouj’iiig, by seizing j^iles, &c., to save themselves 
from sinking. One on the jKjiiit of drowning is 
making an exjiiring* effort to ascend the side. The 
features of all betray their melancholy situation." 
But this description is far from accurate, for the 
figures in the water have their backs turned to the 
vessel, and seem to be floating about quite at their 
ease. In fact, the whole scene looks more like a 


Prinsep’fl Journal, hi. 491. 
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bathing* party than anything* else. I presume^ how¬ 
ever, that it has a religious meaning*, and that 
it is typical of life; for our terrestrial globe 
rests upon the waters like a boat^^ according to 
the Buddhists. The empty throne may, perhaps, 
denote Sakya^s attainment of Buddhahood, and 
his final emancij)atioii from this life. But I do 
not see how this explanation will suit the swimming 
figures. If I could find any authority for it, 
I should prefer the following explanation. The 
waters represent the ocean of life in which mankind 
are for ever struggling, and the emj)ty throne is that 
of a Buddliu, the Chakravartij or Supreme King, 
who, by the suppression of all mortal desires, and by 
the continued ])raetice of abstract contemplation, has 
freed himself from the trammels of this mortal coil. 
The figure struggling to get into the boat is, perhaps, 
a Bodhisatira^ or one who has nearly attained 
Buddhahood. 


WESTERN GATE. 

Architraves,—Front Faces. 

I. Procession escorting a Pelic Casket .— Upper .— 
Street of a city to the left; houses on each side 
filled with spectators, some leaning' on their 
elbows, and others hanging their arms over the 
window-sill. In the street a few horsemen head¬ 
ing a procession. Behind them the city-gate, 
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and walls surmounted with battlements. Imme¬ 
diately outside the g*ate are four persons bearing* 
either trophies or some j)eeuliar instruments of 
office. Then follow a led horse^ passing a tree, 
a soldier, with bell-shaped shield, two fifers, three 
drummers, and two men blowing* conches. Next 
comes the king on an el(‘pliant, carrying the 
holy relic-casket on his head, and su])porting it 
with his right hand. Then follow two peculiarly 
dressed men on horseback, perhaj>s judsoners. 
Tliey wear a kind of caj) (now only known in 
Barmawar, on the u]>per course of tin* llavi), 
and l)oots or leggings. TIk^ ju’ocession is closed 
by two horsemen (one either the minister or a 
member of the royal familyj, and by an elejdiunt 
with two riders. 

This scene is best illustrated by the account of a 
relic procession recorded in the Mahawanso.* Diit- 
thagamini, Ilajah of Ceylon, ]ia\ ing ])r(^j)ared a golden 
casket for the ensIudiieiiKuit of some reli(*s broiiglit by 
the holy monk Sonuttaro, marched in procossion to 
the Tope, with the casket ^^on the crown of his head 
and having de})osited the relics therein, ])laced them 
on the throne. Afterwards the monarch, attended 
by Dhas and men, and bearing on his head the 
casket containing the relics, making presentations of 
offerings thereto, and surrounded by the hhikshus, 
marched in procession round the Toj)e, and then 

* MahawansOj p. 100. 
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ascending* it on the eastern side he descended into the 
relic-chamber.” 

II. Worship of Symbol of Buddha. — Middle. —A 
wheel on an altar; wing'ed Kinnaras hovering 
over it with garlands in tlieir hands. Iloyal 
personages an ith njdifted liaiids joined in ado¬ 
ration. Elks and antelo])es. 

III. Tf orsJtip of Tree by Elephtnts. — Lower. —Ado¬ 
ration of Ilanian-tree b\ elephants carrying gar¬ 
lands, flowers, cliatta^ and chaori. Two elephants 
crossing a stream towards a Toj)e, 

The story represented in this scene is the same 
as that Avhich has already been described on the 
rear face of the lower architrave of the Eastern 
GatcAvay. 


WESTERN GATE. 

AncniTRAA'E—R ear Faces. 

I. Worship of Topes .— Zipper. —Adoration of Topes^ 

by numerous figures. 

II. Triumphal Procession. — Middle. — Procession 
entering a city gate. Trophy bearers and mu¬ 
sicians leading foot soldiers AA'ith long shields: 
one horseman and three elephant riders. Chariot 
bearing the llaja and tAVO attendants, followed by 
tAVO horsemen and tAA o elephant riders. 

III. Temple Worship. — Lower. —Temple. To left 
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several fig*ures with uplifted hands in adoration. 
To rig'ht^ 

NORTHERN GATEWAY. 

Right Pillar—Front Face. 

I. Tree^ ivith Staircase ,—A long’ staircase with 
Buddhist railing’ on ear*h side. Trei* above, and 
several royal j)ersonag*es with hands joined in 
adoration. 


Right Pillar—Inner Face. 

I. Worship o f Tope ,—Tope enclosed by Buddhist rail¬ 
ing’, and with an entrance g'uteway, surmounted 
by two architraves, .similar to thost‘ of the g-ate- 
ways of the Sanchi Tojx^ it.self."^ A second 
Buddhist railing’ which is r(‘])rt*sented round the 
side of the Tope, ma}' probably bi* intended for 
the railing* of the terrace or upjier surtiice of the 
]>linth. The Tope is surmounted by three chattas^ 
emblematic of Buddha. Three figures, with 
g-arlands in hand, are jierambulating’ the Tope 
inside the enclosure. Outside, one fig’ure is 
carrying a relic-casket, and a second bearing a 
standard surmounted by the symbol or mono¬ 
gram of Bharma. Kinnaras hover above the 
Tope with garlands. Two figures bear offerings 
in shields; two are blowing long horns; one is 

* This gateway misled Captain Fell, who supposed it to be an 
entrance into the Tope itself. 
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playing* a double flageolet; and four are beating 
long drums and kettle-drums.* 

This scene represents the whole ceremony of tlie 
solemn adoration of Topes^ as practised on stated oc¬ 
casions. The pei*anibulation of the Tope^ and the 
open display of tlie i-elic-casket^ are accompanied with 
instrumental music and waving of garlands^ which 
have all been fully described in the account of the build¬ 
ing and dedication of a Tope, taken from the 3raha- 
wanso. 

II. Adoration of Trees ,—Three trees^ that to the 
left with an altar. Two fanales and a child 
kneeling between the trees. To tlie fronts two 
royal personages with hands joined in adoration, 
and two females with ofterings. In the fore¬ 
ground two monkeys, one with a cup. 

III. Worship of Tree ,— To left, tree and altar. The 
King and Queen, with hands joined in adoration, 
standing before th<* tree. Two attendants with 
chatta and chaori. To the rif>’ht an altar, and 
Kinnaras hovering* above it with garlands. 


NORTHERN GATE. 

Left Pillar — Front Face. 

I, Worship of Tree ,—Tree surmounted by chatta. 
Four figures, in royal costume, seated, to the 

* See Plate XIII, of this work. 
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front/with Imnd^ joined in adomtion; and four 
others, in similar <lres.s, carryin;’- {jnrlands. Ten 
tifjiires standing' with liaiuls Joined in adoration. 
Two figures witli larg-e drums above. 

II. Itevcrencr paid to a Boy .—Tliroo tnuples and 

tliiw troes. A J)ov 8f'at#‘d a j)luinrd head- 
divss (or eniiO|)i(‘(l l>v a tliree-Iieaded ndfja). 
IVmr t ^^'0 ^o^'al and tu'o otlier?*, "with 

linuds joined in adoration. 

This scene, perliaps, re|)re>ents the story of I}ini))i- 
sara, King' of 3[ag-adha, ])aying' reverence to tho 
Sakya. 

III. Simple Adoration .—Three male figures and one 
boy with hands JoiiaA in adoration. 

IV. Procession. — IVoee.s.^iion tlirongli a gateway. 
Two fig’ures on horseback^ preetuhvl by nnisieians. 
Tiattlements of city. Sj)e(*tators in the upper 
apartments of th(‘ houses. 

This scene^ perila])S^ re])i*e.sent.s the return of 
Sakja to Ivapila at tlie f‘arnest retpiest of his 
father. 

V. Domestic Scenes at Fountain. — Wild rocks^ and 

water gushing forth into a ])ool^ which is over- 
fio\\dng. A female seated on the rock with her 
legs in the water. To the left, a loving couple 
seated, with their arms thrown around each 
other; the male with a cup in his hand. To the 
right, a royal personage jilaying the sdrangiy or 
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lute. In the fore^ound, two elephants in water. 
The king*, seated on the left elephant, is as¬ 
sisting* a female to g’et up behind. On the 
rig-ht elephant two females are seated behind the 
king*. 

This bas-relief appears to represent four different 
domestic scenes in tlie life of Sakya. In the first, 
he is seen seated in playful dalliance with his wife 
Yasodarti. In the second, he is playing* the snrangi^ 
while she is bathing*. In the third, he is assisting* her 
to mount an elephant; and, in the fourth, they are 
seated tog*ether on the elephant. 


NORTHERN GATE. 

Left Pillar—Inner Face, 

I. Cave Temple ,—Entrance to a cave temple; nu¬ 

merous fig’ures standing* with hands joined in 
adoration. The king*’s face turned towards the 
temple. 

II. Procession. — Figure in a two-horse chariot 
issuing* from a city gate, preceded by musicians. 
Standard-bearer mounted on an elephant, and 
horsemen inside the cit}'. Spectators in the 
upper apartments of the gateway and in the 
verandahs of the palace. 

III. Worship of Tree. — Tree and altar. Four 
females, with long plaited hair, seated in adora- 



BmUA T0PS8. 

Smn females standing with joined hands. 
One male figure pacing adoration. 

This scene represents the king and his family pay¬ 
ing their private adorations to one of the sacred Bodhi 
trees. 
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• 'IIAPTEIl XVL 

INSCRIl'IIOKS.—NO. I. TOPE.—SlNCHI. 

From IVorth to East—Inside. 

Plate XVI. 

No. 1.— Kekateyapurasa Dhama-Sivasa ddnam, 

“ Gift of Diiarma Siva of KckatcyapuraJ^ 

This is Xo. Q1 of Jaiuos Priiisep’s Sanchi inscrip¬ 
tions.* He reads Kekatvijaham as a part of the 
donor’s name. 

No. 2.— Hana-hhichhnniyd danajn. 

Gift of IIanA, the mendicant nun,’\ 

No. 3.— Vaja-Gutam ddnam. 

Gift of Vajua-Gupta.” 

This is Xo. 25 of Prinsep^ who reads Vaj6{fato-‘ 
d/inarn^ Gift of ViujagIn;'' because in Pdli an 
becomes dto in the g*euitive; but he has omitted the 
vowel u, and the final s in gutasa^ both of which are 
very distinct even in his own fac-simile. 

* The Nos. of James Prinsep’s inscriptions are taken from the 
Plates in his Journal—vol. vi., Plate XXVII., and vol. vii., 
Plate XXIII.; the lesser Nos. being in the former Plate, and the 
greater Nos. in the latter. 
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No. 4.— Dhamagirikoia — mdtu-ddnam. 

Gift of Dharmagirika’s mother/^ 

Prinsep^ No. 5, reads DhamafjdUhi^ but the vowels 
are very distinct in the inscription. 

No. 6.— Kehateyakam Jamata Vijitasa ddnam. 

Gift of Janamata VniJiTA of Kekatcyakar 

No. C.— Kddasa-hhichhuno~ddnam . 

Gift of KAnda, the mendicant monk.*^ 

Prinsep, No. 15^ translate.'=^ hliichhniOy poor man 
but the Bhikshi wa.^ a mendicant avIio had taken 
vows of ])overtv, and wlio ))eg*g’ed his bread. 

No. 7.— Devo-hhdg (hiit/a) Dhainanaka (ya) Ihichkurnye 
ddnarn. 

Gift of Deva’s si.stcr, DharmanakA, the men- 
dicant nun.” 


From East to South—Inside. 

No. 8.— Vdkaldyc Deviye AJd-Mitarna (^tu-ddnam), 

(Gift of) Vakala-Devi. the mother of Ahi- 
Mitra.” 

Prinsep, No. 40^ reads Akilaye Deviye ahi matu 
mara; but the vowel i in Mita is distinct even in his 
own fac-siinile. The lnother^s name is nearly the 
same as that of No. 11. 

No. 9.— Phag7(yavasa . , ikaya, 

‘‘ Of Phalguna the UpdsilnV* 

No. 10.— Nagadlnoia-hliiclili uno-ddnam , 

Gift of Naoadina, the mendicant monk.” 
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No. 11 .—Ujeniya VSikiUydnaddnam, 

Gift of VakiliyAn of Ujainr 

See No. 76 for another gift of this person. 

No. 12.— Ujeniya Gopdlasa-Vi8a{ka)mata-ddnam, 

Gift of Gopala Viswakarma (the architect) 
of 

No. 13.—yi yapd^anakasa—hh ichh uno-dd natn . 

Gift of Ahya-Prasanaka, the mendicant 
monk.” 

No. 14 .—Nadinayard Achalaya-hhikhuniya ddnam, 

“ Gift of Achala, the mendicant nun of Nadina- 
yara,'^ 

No. 15 .—Nadmagard Kahojasa-lhikhuno ddnam. 

Gift of KambojA; the mendicant monk of 
NadinayaraJ^ 

From South to West Gate—Inside. 

No. IG.— Sika-Rakhitasa-pajaraUya Sono Deraya ddnam. 

Gift of Sinha-Rakshita’s sister-in-law, Sona- 
Deva.” 

Pajavati is the Sanskrit Prajavatf^ a brother’s 
wife. Prinse])^ No. 8, reads tliis inscri])tion quite 
differently :— 

Siha-rakkitofta-paravatiyasa-rudovdya ddnatn. 

Gift of Sri (or Sinha) Bak/illa, the hill man, to Rudova ? 

out the lady’s name is ag'ain mentioned in the next 
inscription:— 

No. 17.— Sono-Devaya-parijaya Ayidovlyadha-ddnam. 

Gift of Sona-Deva’s servant, Agni, the washer¬ 
man” (?) 

N 0 . 18.— Suhhaydyasa-hkdymikaya-ddnam. 

^ Gift of Subhaoaya's sister.” 
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Prinsepj No. 7^ reads Sahha{imjam(isa^a^inikeya 
danarriy Gift of Sabhag’e^^a^ the fireman (or black¬ 
smith) but I had the letters of all the inscriptions 
well cleaned before I copied them^ and I have full 
confidence in my own transcript (See No. 30 for a 
gift of Subhag’a himself);— 

No. 19.— Dhama^Rakhiiasa — hhichhuno-d6nam. 

Gift of Dharma Kaksiiita, the mendicant 
monk.” 

No. 20 .—A {ya) sa-himakasa-danam. 

Gift of Arya-Karmaka.” 

No. 21.— Pusayirino — hh ichh imo-dli nam. 

Gift of PusAGiRi, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 22.— . . . 2 >asa-kania Chada hhichhtintya ddnam. 

‘‘Gift of . . . pakarma CiiandA; tlie meii- 

cant Nun.” 

No. 23 .—Samancrasa Aleyakasa Sethino ddnam. 

Gift of the ascetic Abeyaka, the Sreshti.” (See 
No. 124.) 

Sreshti means the master of a trade or guild; a 
deacon” in Scotland. Prinsep^ Nos. 4 and 11^ 
makes Samajiera a man’s name; and reads Gift of 
Samanera and of Abeyakabut the omission of the 
conjunction cha^ which should follow each name (if 
this were the true reading-) shows that Samanera is 
only the common title of Sramanera^ an 

ascetic. 

No. 24.— Pati-ldnasa Idnchhimo Pddayasa Atevdsino ddnam. 

Gift of Pratiban, the mendicant monk; pupil 
of PdndayaP 
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No. 25.— Uduharaghariyoia &a , . , BakhiUnc^dnam, 

Gift oFSandha Rakshita^oF Uduharaghariya.'^ 

This inscription has puzzled Prinsep from its 
rudeness. 

No, 20,— Udatikaye hhtchkuni Vedisikayd ddnatn. 

Gift of UnATiKi, the mendicant nun of Vidisa^^ 


From West to North Gate.—(Inside.) 

No. 27.— Yasopdlasa-da (jiani) lhadanaka. 

Gift of YasopAla, the fortunate 
N 0 . 28.— Mahamaraytmxisapayirino-ddnam, 

Gift of Sarpagiri, the . . . 

No. 2^d.~^Pusasa^cha^Hatiyasa hhichhimoddnam* 

Gift of PusA and of Ilaihjay the mendicant 
monks,” 

No. 30.—Z)Aawia Rakhitaya Madhata-nikdye ddnam. 

Gift of Dharma RakshitA, of the Mddkava 
community.” 

nikaytty means an assembly^ a cong^rega- 

tion. 

No. 31.— Dhana~l?iikhnno ddnam. 

Gift of Dhana, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 32.— {Ga) ha-patino Budka G/iosa . . 

“ (Gift of) the householder, Budha Ghosha.” 
No 24 .—Gotiputasa Bhadtikasa hhichhuno ddnam. 

Gift of Goti’s son, Bhanduka, the mendicant 
monk.” 

See No. 110 for another son of Goti. See also the 
relic bones of Sanchi, Sonari, and Andher, for other 
sons of the same teacher. 
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No. 34.— Vejajata-g&mata-danam. 

“ Gift of VejajjaobAma.” 

Prinsep^ No. 10^ sug’g'ests that the population of a 
villag’e, called Vrijcufntma, combined to make this 
offering-; but the name is most probably that of a 
man. 

No. So.— Ara/m-Gutasa SdsddaJcasa hhichhnno ddnam. 

Gift of Aiuiata Gupta, a mendicant monk of 
the Sdsdrdaka order.” 

Sasan is devotion/^ and arda means 
Sa-sdrdahdy therefore^ means a religdous mendicant^ 
but as Bhihdiu lias tlie same sig*nificatiou^ 1 liuve 
considered the former as the title of a jiarticiilar class 
or order. 

No. 30.— Sahhagasa Koraghanua ddnam. 

Gift of Su nil AG A, of Kornghara. 

(See No. 18 for a gift of Subliaga’s sister.) 

No. 37 .—Aga Rahilasa Sdrhincgakas(i~Mdtu ddnam, 

^^Gift of Arya Kauila, the mother of Sarhi- 
mg aha. 

There is a grammatical mistake in the masculine 
termination of the female name, Avliieh should have 
been Itahilaya. The son’s name may be read 
SaphineyaJai, 


From East Gate~Outside. 

No. 38.— Vaddndgc Ugasikdyd ddnam. 

Gift of VADANA, the Updmkd .'^ 
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Updsikd means literally a worshipper/’ or rather a 
female worshipper.” M. Burnonf^ renders this 
term by devotee/’ which certainly appears to be 
tlie best equivalent for it. I consider tlie Upamka 
and llpasikd as male and female* devotees ^vlio liad 
not taken tlie vows of celibacy and mendicancy pro¬ 
fessed by tlie Bliihshu and lihih-shiinL 

No. 30.— K6ka'iiaye 13Itngacafopamotia~lathi ; or 
Kakeiiope Bhagavalopamanc-rath /, 


as Prinsep, No. 18, reads it; but lie gives no trans¬ 
lation. 1 can only liluujacata-iipamaiwratlu^ 

Inch may be translated— 

Gift of Kdkaiiii, an anxious longer for Bhagavat.” 

Manoratlia is wish, desire/’ and iipa means excess 
of anything*.” Bhag*avata is the ^•Supreme Being*/’ 
and is often applied to Buddha. 

No. 40.— Tuba van i ~gahapatiuo]>atith iga - nasaga - risamana- 
tlaUga-ddnaui ; or 

Gohavand-gahapati-nopaiidh igan usaga vesa-man - 
dataga ddnam. 


according* to Prinsep, No. 0, Avho thus translates 

* Introduction THistoire du Buddliisme Indien, p. 279—La 
lecture attentive des textes, et quelques autorites non moins 
respectable ii mes yeux que celles que je viens de citer, m’ont 
decide en faveur du sens de devot ou Jideley See also Wilson’s 
Hindu Theatre, i. 123, where the heroine of the Mrichhakati is 
called Buddhopdsihdj the devoted-to-Buddha.’’ 


It 
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it: Gift of the cowherd Agrapati^ commonly 

called Nopati^ to the hig*hty ornamented (Chaitya) 
but Agrapati would be written Agapati, and not 
Ag*ahapati. In fact, gnhapatino is the Pali genitive 
of the Sanskrit grihajjatij a householder/^ and the 
inscri})tion may be read thus :— 

of VrSARMANA-DATTJ the . . . of PRATISTniVA, 11 

householder of TnljavanT 

taking jxtfiihiyn for prfffisthi?//i. Tlie next inscrip¬ 
tion, which is four times repeatt'd, refers to the same 
person, and proves the correctness of my reading*. It 
is Prinsep’s No. 0. 

No. 41.— Tubarani-r/ahapatino-patithii/asa-‘ddnam* 

Gift of Pratisthiya, a householder of T\tla‘ 
vany 

No. 42.— Nam6mak’adis(i rakhitasa ddtiam. 

Gift of Isa-Rakshita, oi NarmamaJcddi ” ? 

No. 43. —Nadav UP o-cha Nadidrohisa-cha ddnain. 

** Gift both of Nandauu and of Nadisiroiii.’^ 

No. 44. —PotJid Derdj/a ddnain. 

“ Gift of Potiia-Deva.’" 

No. 45. — Kandari^dmi^asa - Seihino • pajavath/a Ndgdpa^ 
ddnain. 

Gift of Nag A, the sister-in-law of the Sreshti of 
Kandarigdmiya 

No. 40. — Kaiidarigdmiyam - Sethino -pajataiiya - Ddsdya- 
ddnam, 

“ Gift of DAsA, the sister-in-law of the Sreshti of 
KandarigdmiyaP 
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No. 4!?^'^KandarigAmd^tarhoBa ddnam* 

Gift of Varha, oH Kandarigrdmay 

Kandarigrdmay or grdmiya^ must have been a con¬ 
siderable place^ or it would not have had a Sreshtu 

No, 48.— Mulagirino ddnam lekhakasa, 

“ Gift of Mulaqiri, the scribe.’’ 

Prinsepj No, 30^ reads lakhahasa^ the millionaire.^^ 
But the inscription occurs twice^ and is quite distinct. 

No. 49.— Ujeiuyi . . . 

No. 60.— YiMaddnasa’^hhikhuno^ddnam, 

Gift of Yaksiiadana, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 51.— Padondya^ Upaixkdkaya-ddnam, 

Gift of Padona, the devotee.” 

No. 52.— . . . raha-Savunodasa Jsadatasa-ddnam, 

‘‘ Gift of Isa-datta, the humble in all things” ? 

I have taken i^avdaoda as a coinj)ound of sarwciy 
vXV^ miii anuddhaty humility; hut this rendering* is 
a mere conjecture. 

No. 53. —NavdydmikctJid Upasikdna-ddnam, 

“ Gift of Navaoamika, the devotee.” 

No. 54.— Isl-Mxtdyd Vahxlam ddnam. 

Gift of Isi-MitrI of Vahila, (Bhilsa ?)” 

This inscription is on the coping to the north-east. 

No. 65.— Ujeniya Bohuniya ddnam. 

Gift of Kohuni of UJain,’^ 

No. 50.— Ujeniya Dhamagirino-ddnam. 

“ Gift of Dharmaoiri of Ujain:^ 
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Prinsep, No. 29, reads Dhamagiliiu), but the 
meaning’ of the name remains unchang’ed, the two 
liquid letters r and I beiiig* constantly used the one 
for the other. 

No. 57.— Ujenii/a Sonasa ddnam. 

Gift of SoNA of IJjainP 

No. 08.— Ujenii/a Tapasat/dna Pusttnajai/a ddnam. 

Gift of the tnj)a.sy:'i (ascetic) Pusdnajd of 
UjainP 


Priiisep^ No. 85, reads 2 )uns(inamJatjay and trans¬ 
lates I’he vietorv of tlie ])eo])le perfonnino' 

austerities at I jain.’^ Put fajmsyd is only a title, 
like that of Bhikshn or Ui)('isiltd; and it is not easy 
to imagine how the gift of a stone-slab could have 
anything' to do with a victory. 

No. 09.— UJcni^a Taj/risayana Ini Mitasd-ddnam, 

Gift of the ascetic Isi-Mitra of Ujain*’ 

Prinsep^ No. 8:?^ reads Isi-rndtasaj and translates. 
The g*ift of the body of risliis j)erforniing* their 
austerities at Ujain.^^ 

No. 60.— Ujenipa Mula-dalayc ddnam. 

Gift of Mula-datta of UjalnP 

No. 61.— Ujeniya Dalakaya ddnam. 

^'Gift of Balaka of Ujninr 

No. 62.— Ujeniya Upedadatasa—pajavataya Maya-dalaya 
ddnam. 

Gift of MayadattA^ the sister-in-law of 
Upendrudatta of UJain" 
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Prinsep, No. 34^ reads padavalayuchhaya^ and 
translates^ The gift of Upendradatta of Ujain^ for a 
perpetual charity to the itinerants.^^ But it is dif¬ 
ficult to conceive how the g*ift of a stone to the 
Sanchi enclosure could form a charity to anybody. 
The correctness of my reading* is proved by the two 
following* inscriptions. Upendradatta’s own gift is 
recorded in No. 1)0. 

No. C3.— Ujeniya Vpcdadotam hhaginiya Ilimadataya 
Mnain* 

Gift of IIiMADATTA, tlic sister of upendra¬ 
datta of Ujam,'' 

No. 04.— Vjeniya Upcdadatasa hhaginiya Budhaye^danam, 
Gift of Buddha, the sister of Upendradatta of 
Ujalnr 

No, 05.— Ujeuiya Kadiyc hhichhnniye ddnam. 

Gift of Kadhu, the mendicant nim of UJain,^^ 

No. GO.— Ujeniya Chheta-indtn ddnam. 

Gift of Chhetra's motlior of UjainP 


Prinsep^ No. 31, prefers Kshatra's mother j but 
the meaning* is exactly the same. 

No. 07.— Ujeniya Tapasiyena Siha’dataya ddnam* 

Gift of the Ascetic Sinha-dattA of ZTjaxn'' 

This is probably the same inscripition as Prinsep^s 
No. 37. If so the p of Tapasiyena has been omitted. 

No. 68. — ZTjeniya Saphineyakina Isakasa ddnam. 

“ Gift of IsAKA, the Saphineyaki (?)of Zljam.'' 

Prinsep, No. 33, translates " The g-ift of (he 
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morality students of Ujain to the rishis.” By reading' 
tavineyahoy as Priiisep has done, the translation 
■would rather he “ learned in Vinayaj” which was the 
name of the lowest class ol Buddhist scriptures. 

No. C9.— Kimiffhara In Mitat/n Mnam. 

“ (iift of Isi Mitha of Kuratjhara!' 

IV0. 70.— Ujcniya Vipulaya ddiiam. 

Gift of ViPLTLA of Ujain** 

Ko. 71. —Kttrayhara Xantya dduam. 

Gift of Naha of Kurayhara.** 

No. 72.— Kardyhari Soya Milaya ddnam* 

Gift of NaGamitha of Karaghari** 

No. 73.— Bodho (ioOiiyc Dhama Varhanand dunam* 

Gift of BoDiii-CioTHi for the atlvanccinent of 
Dliarma.’' 

No. 74.— Naydd'numi'fd(ic/ihu7io ddnam. 

Gift of Nagadina, t.h»? miindicant nionk.’^ 

No. 75 .—Phayuyavasa . 7'ikuya. 

“ (Gift of) Phalcujxa . . (Seo No. 0.) 

No. 76.— Ujeniya VaklUydnu ddnani. 

Gift of Yakiliyan of Ujain." 

Priiisep^ No. 28^ reads FlutltiHijaimm^ and trans¬ 
lates of subscribers of Ujain.See No. 11 for 

another of this persoifs gifts. 

No. 77.— Ujeniya Gohildsa Visata-cha ddnam, 

“ Gift of Gohila and of ViswA of Ujain." 

No. 78. —Chirdtiya hhichhuniyd ddnam. 

Gift of CniRATi, the mendicant nun.’’ 

Prinsep, No. 14, translates bhikshuni as “ poor 
woman.” 
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No. 7d»’-^Sadhana$a hhichhuno ddimra* 

Gift of Sadhana, the mendicant monk/’ 

No. 80.— Asica-Devaye Bakadaia mdtu ddnam. 

Gift of Aswa-DevA; the mother of Bahadatta.” 

Prinsep^ No. 41^ reads Aswa Devi.’^ 

No. 81.— Utareyekasia Saligutata Junani. 

Gift of 8atva Gupta of Utareyaka^ 

Prinsep, No. reads Ogircijakam, the Agar-^ 
irala^^ or son of Agra but his fac-simile begins 
Avitli and not with o. 

No. 82.— Araha Gutaya ddnam. 

Gift of the Arhata, Gupta/’ or 
Gift of Arhata Gupta.” 

Prinsep^ No. 13, Arahagafaga^ of Arahagata, I 
am not sure that the lady had attained the rank of 
arhat; for it is quite possible that araha should form 
only part of her name, arhata Gupta, or cherished 
by the arhats f for a Bhikshuni, even of eigdity t'ears 
of ag-e, was inferior to an ^ipasampada^ or newlv 
ordaiiied monk of twenty years. 

No. 83.— Aswa Devaya Samikasa Mdtu ddnam. 

Gift of Aswa Deva, the mother of Samika.” 

(See No. 80, and No. 119). 

No. 84.— Yasilaya Atevasini Sagtia Rakhitaya ddnam, 

“ Gift of Sangha RakshitA, the pupil of 
Yasild.” 

No, 85.— Sethino-mdtu Kaniya ddnam. 

Gift of Kaniya, the mother of the Sreshti.” 

Prinsep, No. 17, reads mata^ and translates the 
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Sethin’s deceased daughter;” but the word ddnam 
shows that the inscription records a gift/’ wnd not 
an “ obituary notice.” 

No. 86.— Yasil<i;ia dunam. 

“ Gift of Yasii-a." 

See No. 84 for this lady’.s naiiK*. She is there re¬ 
corded as tla“ teacher of Sangdia IJakshitii. Priusep, 
No. 27, reads Yttnili. 


j-t7. — Sethino-i;hati~lamakankan(i J/inam ; or, 

Seth i n o-pa t i-hi m aka I ikdn a ddnamy 

of Prinsep^ Xo ^0^ who trauj^hites (lift of the 
serviiiii* Avoiiieu of the ii()l)ilitv.” Put tlie sf‘coiid 
word is a ghat^ or laiidiiig*-place; and as 

maJiarWj or mahariha^ means the ocean^ I think that 
the trfinslation should be— 

Gift of the Sreshti of the 

that iS; of the harbour-master/' 


No. 88.— Vasulayc ddnam. 

Gift of Vasttla.” 

Prinsep,' Nos. 24 and 25^ reads Vasuliye^ but 
notices that the namCj whicli occurs more than once, 
is also written Vamlaye^ and states that these dif¬ 
ferences are caused by an attempt to render without 
compound letters the Sanskrit g*enitive Vasiihjah, 
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No. BQ.—Dodatata P&v&rihata ddnam. 

“ Gift of Dandata of Patcdrika.” 

The town of Pciwd was on the northern bank of the 
Ganges between A'aisali and Kusinagara. 

No. PO.— Ujyedadatasa ddnam. 

'' Gift of Upendradatta.” (See Nos. 62, 6-3, 
. 04 .) 

No. 91.— Semalnye Dhtiaye ddnam. 

Gift of Semakadfirita.” 

No. 92.— Vdcjliximanyo Sayhadanaya hhichhuniyc ddnam. 

Gift of Sang a A-DAN A, tLe mendicant Nun, of 
Vdyhumanya''^ ? 

No. 93.— Yakhiya hhichhuniyc-Vedisa ddnam. 

Gift of Yakshi, the mendicant nun of Vidim” 

Prinsep, No. 40^ translates Gift of Yakhi, the 
priestess and tra^ eller/^ 


No. 94.— Kudiif'asa Sethi Bha (dasa) ddnam. 

Gift of Biiadra, Sresliti of Kundura'^ 

No. fib,^Kurardye tapasiye made ddnam. 

Gift of Kurara, the ascetic’s mother.” 

No. 90.— . . . jndataya Sadhia 2yajava{ti)ya ddnam. 

Gift of . . . pidattdy the sister-in-law of Sadi.” 

Prinsep, No. 43, reads hidatuye sada dinadhc 
jivAya ddnam, and translates, “ A gift for those living 
here (for distribution of food) at midday for ever.” 
But the gift of a pillar or rail of the stone enclosure 
can have no connection with the provision of food. 
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N 0 . 97 ,-^Chada Gutasa sd , ^. kagomiya .. . miia ddnam. 

Gift of Chandra-Gupta . . 

No. 98.— Dhara^kind Sdtilasa ddnarn. 

Gift of SAntila of Dharaki (? Dliaranag’ara).” 
No. 99.— K/ipasigama Arahasa dAnam, 

Gift of Kapasiqrama, tlie arliat.” 

This may be read in aiiotlier way as^ Gift of the 
arhat of Kdjya^'tgnhtia (eotton-town) but tlie former 
seems the more simple reading*, and is also in kt^ep- 
ing* with the other inscriptions, each of which records 
the gift of a particular indi\idual. This inscription 
occurs twice. 

No. 1(>0 .—Ketakareyakasa xiraha-ddsasa dAnam. 

Gift of Auuata-Dasa, of ICetakareya” 

No. 101 .—Ketakareya liluidakasa ddnajtt. 

Gift of Biiauraka of Ketakareya:' 

This inscrij)tion occurs three tiim*s. 

No. 102.— Aj)athakasa ddmmx. 

Gift of Aprasthaka.” 

No. 103.— Bhoija-varkanakasa Ajiti^yntasa, 

(Gift) of Ajita-Gupta, the increaser of en¬ 
joyment.” 

No, 104. lictjahikatd Avahculinasa dduam. 

Gift of Arahadina .of Rajahikati:^ 

No. lOb.-Bhoya-varkana Dhama Rakhiiaya Siva Nadino 
matu. 

Gift of Siva-Nandi’s mother, Dharma Rak- 
SHiTA, the increaser of enjoyment.’’ 

This occurs twice. The use of the names of Siva 
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and Nandi at this early period is very remarkable. 
The Bhogfavarhana of this inscription, as well as of 
No. 103, may 2»erhaj)S be the name of a 2)lac(;. 

No. 106.— dunam. 

Gift of Sang HA.” 

No. 107.— NavagAmakasa Mikay^ Ujcnihdrd dciiiani. 

'‘Gift of MriksiiA; of Namgamaka (New-towji), 
in UjainJ^ 

No. 108.— Sri Gutasa Vdnijasa danam. 

“ Gift of Sri-Gupta, of Vdnija or 
“ Gift of JSri-Gl'pta, the g^rain merchant.” 

It is not impossible that Vdnijd may mean only 
nephew^ or 8iste^^s son the hhdnjd of Urdu. 

No. 109.— ^Suhdhitasa^pajavatiyd Mnjhbnuyd dunam. 

‘‘ Gift of Madiiyam^ the sister-in-law of Suliu- 
hitu.” 

No. 110.— SuM/iitasa (rotijmtasa, Rajalipukarasa danam. 

“Gift of SuBAiiiTA, ^son of Gotl, the royal 
scribe.” 

This is the most valuable of all the inscriptions on 
the Sanchi colonnade } as it belong's to the family of 
Goti^ whose eldest son Gotiputra was the teacher of 
the celebrated Mog’aliputra. This inscription there¬ 
fore serves to fix the date of the Sanchi enclosure in 
the early part of Asoka’s reig-n. 

No. 111.— Taradapaddnd Upasikaya danam, 

“ Gift of Tarandapada, the devotee.” 

No. IIS. — Burdya musanagothiyajana Vedimnyd, 

“ Gift of BubA (?) • . . of VidisaR 
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No. 11 &,—Dhama Eakhitaya hhickhuniye kdchupatham 
(Idnam, 

Gift of DriAHMA Rakshita, the mendicaut 
nun, of Kdtyaprastha'' 

No. 114. —Dhama Jiakhitasa Kdchhupathasa hkichhuno 
(Idnam. 

Gift of Diiarma Rakshita, the mendicant 
monk, of Kdlyapi'astha” 

No. 115. —Sandhdnam hhichhu dunam. 

'^Gift of Sandhana, the mendicant monk.** 

The possessive termination of bliiclihu( no ) is 
omitted in the ovio’inal. 

No. 110. —Pusayirlno Vayamnkaia ddnam, 

^^(iift of PuSAGiKi, of Vanyamaka or 
Gift of Vanoamaka of PmayiriP 

South Gate.—Outside. 

No. 11?. —Dhichhakasa Padanayasa ddnam. 

Gift of the mendicant Padanaya.” 

No. 118. — VdyJnimato Kdchdno-pitano ddnam. 

Gift of Vaghuman, the father of Katya.’* 

No. 119. — Sdmikasa- Vdnikasa- 
No. 120. — -piitasa-cha-Siripalasa 

No. 121. — ddnam = 

Three (=) gifts of Samika, son of Vanika, and 
of Sripala.** 

This inserij)tioii is carved on tJiree railing’s of the 
colonnade^ and, as the f^ift thus consisted of three 
rails, I presume that the three horizontal strokes 
which follow ddnam are intended for that number. 
See Plate IX. of the Stinchi enclosure, where this 
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curious inscription is shown in the actual position which 
it occupies on the three rails. For Samika’s mother 
see No. 88. 

No. 122.— Bhddata Vajukasa Jdnam. 

Gift of Biiadrata Vanjuka.” 

No. 123.— Vudkhasa bhichhuuo ddnani, 

of Vaisakiia, the mendicant monk.*' 

PI. XVIII. No. 124.— Sdmanerasa Abei/akasa Sethino ddnain. 

Gift of the ascetic Abevaka, the Sreshti.’* 

See No. 28. 

No. 125.— Nadi-Outasa dunam hhichhuno. 

^‘Giftof Naxdi (or Nadi) Gupta, the mendi¬ 
cant monk.” 

Prinsep, No. 12, reads Nad'ujata, a ferryman.” 

No. 126.— Podaka ddnadaia Dha (mika) ddnam. 

^^The religious g^ift of Podraka Baxadatta.” 
No. 127.— Ardpdndto ara/tadt (^nasa nidtu ddnani). 

“ Gift of Aryapana (the mother of) Arhata- 
dixa.” 

See No. 148 for another inscri]>tioii of the same 
lady. 


No. 128.— Nyabalamulakajape-ddnam, 

(0 .■ 

No. 129.— Madhiivana Dhama Gutasa hhichhuno ddnam. 

Gift of Biiarma Gupta, the mendicant monk, 
of Madhurana'* (perhaps Mahoba). 

No. 130.— Nadasa Kurarayo. 

“(Gift of Nanda, of A^wram . . 

No. 131.— Mahayirino hhichhuno ddnam. 

“ Gift of Maiiagiri, the mendicant monk.” 
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No. 132 .—Madhuvana liidaiaya Ihichuniys ddnam. 

Gift of IsidattA, the mendicant mm of Ma- 
dhuvana^ 

No. 133 .—Isidataye hhikhiniye Kurariye ddnam. 

Gift of IsidattA, the mendicant nun of Kurd- 
riyaP 

No. 134 .—Dhama Pdlasa . . . thukapadinasa ddnam. 

Gift of Diiarma Pala . . 

No. 135.— UpasiJ/iaaa Phayunasa lhatu hhichhuno. 

(Gift) of Upasidva, the brother of Phalguna, 
the mendicant monkP 

No. 130.— Bhoya-rarhanaio Tsi RakMtaya, 

“ (Gift) of Isi RakshitA, the increaser of enjoy¬ 
ment.’’ 

No. 137 .—Bhoya varhand Dunyondne* 

(Gift) of Dpnyoxa, the increaser of enjoyment.''’ 

No. 138 .—Kurariyam Vhnalasa ddnam. 

Gift of Vim a LA, of Kurariya,^* 

No. 130 ,—Sdmidatasa Uuchhitno ddnam, 

“ Gift of SwAMiDATTA, tlio mendicant monk.” 

No. 140 .—Devaylrlno Padvmkuyikam, 

(Gift) of Devagiiii, of Pandcnekayika,'' (!) 

No. 141.— Bhich/iunosa Atcrasa , . . 

^Hilift of the mendicant’s pupil . . 

No. 142 .—Pasakasa hhichhuno ddnam, 

^^Gift ofPAUswAKA, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 143.~^C'AnJam-c/ta Dhama llakhila$a hhichhuno 
ddnam, 

^^Gift of Kshudra and of Diiarma Rakshita, 
the mendicant monks.” 

No. 144.— Ujeniye Ayisamaye ddnam. 

Gift of AqnisakmA, of Ujain'^ 
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14:6,^Pati(hAnata bhichhuno-ddnam Aya . % . na 
AtetAsino. 

Gift of PRi4TiSTiiANA, the mendicant monk, 
pupil of Arja . . 

No. 140 .—Budha Jiak/tilasa hhichhuno dunam Esataiasa, 

Gift of Budha Rakshita, the mendicant 
monk . , 

No. 147 .—Nadinagarikaya Isidinaye hhichhuniye. 

Gift of IsidinA, the mendicant nun of Nadbta- 
garika.' 

No. 148 .—Ardpdnd Asadammatii dunam. 

Gift of AryapAna, the mother of Asada.^' 

See No. 127 for another inscription of the same 
name. 

No. 149.— Ujenigc-tdpasigana Nasaya Mitaya, 

(Gift) of Nasa-Mitra, the (female) ascetic.” 

No. 150 .—Bharadiyasa Sapurisasa Yugapajakasa ddnam» 
Gift of Bhardiya (son) of the emancipated 
Yuoaphajnaka.” (Luminary of the age.) 

The term sapurisa is the Pali form of tlie Sanskrit 
sapurusha^ which is a compound of sa^ with, .and 
punisluij the divinity, or of the pronoun say ^>'hich, 
when joined with piirushay means, the man,” or 
that man,” or simply the mortal.” The term is 
found on nearly all the relic-caskets, and must there¬ 
fore apply to the dead. According-ly I have every 
where rendered it by emancipated,” that is, from 
future transmigTations. This gi^ es the meaning* at- 
taclied to the term by the Buddhists; but perhaps a 
more literal translation would be absorbed,” that is. 
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into the divine essence. Each word gives the meaning 
in j)art only; for the term sajmrusJm imj)lies one who 
has attained Buddhahood by absorj)tion into tlie 
divine essence^ and who is therefore emancipated" 
from future transmigration. lVrliaj)S the best render¬ 
ing would be ^^tlie Buddha," that is, one who has at¬ 
tained Buddhahood: but as the sole aim of the 
Buddhist was to obtain mohshaj that is, liberation, 
or emancij)ation" from transmigration, I have })re- 
ferred tlie well-known term ^‘^emancipated." 

No. 151.— A i/adhunakasa Ihlchhiino ddnain. 

Gift of Akyadiianaka, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 152.— Jonhakaaa hhichhuno ddnam. 

^^Gift of JoNiiAKA, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 153.— Jenakasa-hhlchhuno danam. 

^‘^Gift of Jenaka, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 154.— Dhama Rakhituya Madhucanikaye ddnam. 

Gift of Dharma Hakshita, of Madhuranikud' 

No. 155.— Mahamarati musipayarano-ddnam. 

This inscription apj)ears to be the same as No. 28; 
but I am unable to offer any translation. 

No. 150.— Yaso~Pdla^a ddnam hhaslkada, 

“ Gift of Yaso-Pala.” 

No. 157.— JJhanayirhio ddnam. 

Gift of Dhana<uri.” 

No. 158.— Pasasa-cJia Ifatiyasa hhichhuno ddnam. 

^^Gift of PusA and of IIatjya, the mendicant 
monks.” 
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From South Gate to West Gate. 

No, 15U.— Bal'ikaya hhichhuniya inadald chhakatikaye 
ddnam. 

Gift of B a LIKA, tlie mendicant nun of the tem¬ 
ple of Chhakrdiika.^^ 

No. IGO.— Dhamasthlrbjd bhichhuniye madala chhikailkaye 
ddnam. 

Gift of DiiARMA Stiiiri, the mendicant nun of 
the temple of Chhakrdtihay 

No. IGl. —Avlsinaye Sutatikinh/d madala Chhikatikaye 
ddnam. 

“ Gift of SuTRANTiKiRNi, the novice of the temple 
of Chhakrdtika'^ 

The term Avisina occurs in No. 190 as Avesani, 
Avhich means an eiiti'ance/^ from I'is to enter.^^ 
Avesana and Avesand may therefore be the titles of 
those who had entered into the religdous life^ hut had 
not yet taken the \o\vs. I liave consequently^ but 
not without hesitatioiq rendered the terms by neo¬ 
phyte” and novice.” This inscrijition occurs 
twice. It may also be rendered (lift of Avisina, 
the Sutrdniihi (or reader of the Sutras), in the temple 
of Chhrakratika.” 

No. 162.— Say/ia Devasa Vero/iakatasa Vdniddsa ddnam. 

‘^Gift of Vani Dasa, tiie ... of Sang'ha 
Deva.’’ 

No. Bhadikiyasa Sanyhilasa ddnam. 

“ Gift of Bhadikriya, of Sanykila or perhapi, 
Gift of Sanghila, of B/iadikriyaJ^ 

No. 104.— Arahata Palitasa . . . 

Gift of the Arhata Palita . . 

S 
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No. 165 .—Arahakasa Paripanakoia d&nam, 

“ Gift of the Arhata Paiiipanaka.’^ 
No. 1G6.— Dka?na<jirika rn/ltu ddnam. 

Gift of DiiARMAGiiii’s mother.” 


From West to North.—Outside. 

No. 16?.— Udiya Nadinayariya ddnam. 

ofUniy of Nadinayari.^^ 

This occurs twice on portions of the fallen colon¬ 
nade to N. W, 

No. 168 .—Sadhathasa Fa • • . 

Gift of Sadiiantiia . . .” 

No. 169.— Ii>l JJa^iyena ddnam : Ga?'(ikaye hhichlitunyc 
ddnam. 

Gift of (taraka, the mendicant nun, offered hy 
Isi Dasi.” 

No. 170,— Nadlnagara Dnpasaha hJtichhiiniye ddnam. 

Gift of Drupasaha, the mendicant nun of 
Nadinayara." 

No. 171.— Yalihadasiya ddijiam). 

^^Gift of Yaksha-dasi.'' 

No. 172.— Daialmlavadasa ddnam. 

Gift of Datta-Kulavada.” 


On Small Pillars Fallen from Upper Enclosure. 

No. 173 .—Damakasa sotikasukasukapasa. 

Gift of DAmaka . . 

No. 174.—J)/mma-da<asa ddnam. 

Gift of Dharma-datta.” 
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Plate, No. 175»-^Araha(id8{ya-‘bkichkuniye ddnam. 

Gift of Arhata-Dasi, the mendicant min.’^ 

]No. 176 .—Sdmidardya ddnam. 

^^Gift of SVVAMIDARA.”, 


Ins^ hiption on South Pillar. 

PI. XIX., Xo. 177. Tliis iiis(Ti])tio]i carved upon 
a frag’meiit of a broken isolated jiillar near the south 
g'ateway. As it ^^'as a jii'actice ainong’st tlie early Bud¬ 
dhists^ before Iniilding- a Topc^, to erect a })illar on the 
spot^ with an inscrijition n^cording* their intentions^ it 
seems possible tliat tliis biviken colunin miglit bear a 
memorial inscription I’elating* (dther to tlie erection of 
the Great Sanchi Toj)e^ or to some additions or re¬ 
pairs. The latter is the more proliable^ as the jiillar in 
the former case was g*enerally if not always removed. 

But the insci'iptioii is unfortunately so mucli ob¬ 
literated that it baffled even the IieaA en-born sag’acity 
of J allies Prinsej). Some few words he read; but 
apparently with hesitation^ as lie says,* ^^This in¬ 
scription is in too mutilated a state to be restored 
entirely, l)ut from the coiuiiienceimait of the tliird 
line, hhahhatihhihliundbhi hhaindvase datd^ it may be 
concluded that some provision was made by ‘ a 
charitable and relig-iously-disposed person for hung-ry 
priests,^ and this is continued by the t^^'o nearly perfect 
lines at the foot,— 


Journal, vii. p. 565. 
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Sasijald petavtye ich/i6hime(idi)si : sampesimatd chilathitUca 
siydtu 

^ It is also my desire tliat cnmjdiorated (cool ?) water should be 
g-iven to drink ; may this excellent purpose endure for ever.’ ” 

I exaniined the iiisori])tioii in several positions and 
in all lig-lits : I took inijnvssions on j)aper and made 
a eoj>y b}' liand ; but the surfaces of the stone has 
been so niuch injured that very few of the letters are 
readable excejUiiig* in tin* last two lines. There is, 
lioweA'er, a siillicieiit blank surface on all four sides to 
make it certain that w<‘ hav(‘ the vlioh.* of tin? inscrip¬ 
tion. It is thereibre very much to b(? reg-retted that 
the g’eneral indistinctn(\‘<s of the lettei's should have 
rendered this inscription almost illegildt*. The open- 
ing- is nearly obliterat(*d ; but, on a comj)arison of 
James Ihinsep’s copy with my own, I think it pro¬ 
bable that the first word was Devanam; next comes 
a blank; and then or perha])s and 

it is possible that the whole line mig*ht be read— 


Devanami^l^iya') Mayadhc raja. 

DliVAXAMPUivA, Kin^ of Maohadha.” 

The second line may be partially restored, thus ;— 


. (a)lhi(^i'adem/£)7iam Cheliyagiri . . 
with salutation to the fraternity of CaAiTVAGiRi.^’ 

At the end of the third line, the word Sang-ham 
community is distinctly legible j and I think 
that I can trace the name of Dhamag’iri. The 
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fourth line seems to have been correctly g-iven by 
Prinsep:— 

hhokhati-hhikhundhhikhamaTiscddlo. 

a gift of food to the much-emaciated Bhikslius.” 

I can make notliing* of tlie fifth hue niid of one- 
half of the sixth^ })ut the eoiielurling* portion of tlie 
inscriptioiB Avhich is nearly jierfect^ reads— 

- Jchhahime Sdn~ 

•ti-Sangham samage milathitike shjdti. 

Is it my wisli that the Santi community may always bo 
united/’ 

The whole inscription, in Roman characters, may, 
with some conjectural restorations, be read as 
follows :— 

1. Dcvdnam{pn/(i) Magadhe {raja'). 

2. . . {a)b/ii{rddem6)nam Cheth/agiri. . . 

3. . iikhi~cha{Dha)magiri . ihnje sangham. 

4. hhokhaii IJiikhundhhikhamarise ddto. 

5. nidii . ti sanain . . chhava annd 

6. Sasipi{ge) petavlgc. Ichltahbiie Sdn- 

7. ~ti Sangham samage milathitike siguti. 

The drift of this inscription, at least as I under¬ 
stand it, seems to be the following- 

DEvANAMPRiYiA, king of Magadha, offers his salutation to 
the community of Chaitgagiri (and peiiiaps to that of Dharma- 
girt also) . . . witli a gift of food for the Bhikshus^ much- 

emaciated • (with their austerities . and prays that the 

Si-NTi community may alwaj^s be united.” 

* By reading fishdma, debilitated ” for the Pali 

hhama. 
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In my "account of the gi’eat Saiichi Tope I have 
already identified the present name of Sanchi with 
the Sanskrit Sdntl, which I presume was the name 
of the g-reat Vihar on the Chetiyagiri, or “hill of 
Chaityas.” If ni}' reading- of Dliamag-iri he correct, 
we may identify the “ hill of religion” in the longf 
spur which stretches northward as fur as Ivanakhera. 
This hill is still coh ered u ith ruins, A\hich no douht 
once forjiied a part of the vast relig-ious estahlishmcnt 
of Saiichi-kanakhera. 


LATER INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE GATEWAYS. 

On the North Gateway. 

PL XIX., No. 1?8.— T)hamagir%no hhikJnmo cUinam, 

Gift of DiTAiiMAGiui, the mendicant monk.’’ 
No. If'O.— h\~Pidlia?,a-clia Sainanascfc/ta d/uiafii. 

Gift both of Isi-Palita and of Sham ana.” 

PriiLse])^ No. 10^ reads tlie same. 


On the East Gateway. 

No. ]80 .—Arahadinasa hhikhuno Pokhareyakasa ddnam. 

Gift of Ariiatadina, the mendicant monk of 
PokharcyakaP 

Prinsep^ No. 20^ reads Pakhareyakasa doubtfully 
as tlie name of the donor, and takes no notice of 
Arahadina, 
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No. lSl*^Bhadata Ndgilasa Savinamjnydtinam ddnam 
thabho. 

Pillar-gift of Biiadrata Nagila, the learned 
in ail things.” (?) 

Prinsep^ No. 47; reads Dnmla-nagilalasa pavina- 
natinam danatliambho ; and translates; This pillar 
is the gift of the illustrious family of Danda Nagi- 
RALA.” But the fae-simile impression of this inscrip¬ 
tion; as well as a hand-copy now before me; agree in 
the reading which I have given above. 

No. 182.— Kirdrasa Ndgajnyasa Achhavadc Sethisa ddnam 
ikalho, 

^‘Pillar-gift of Nagapriya, Achhavada, the 
Sreshti (or master) of the weavers.” 

Prinsep; No. 3; reads Karam and translates Gift 
of Achhavada SethI; the beloved of Karasa 
Naga.’’ See also No. 102 of the western gate. 
Prinsep evidently considered Sethi as the feminine 
form of Seth; a banker.’^ I have ventured to 
identify the Kirdr of this inscription with the weaver 
castC; who bear the same name at the present day; 
but this is a mere conjecture. 

No. 183. This inscription is too indistinct to allow 
even of a conjectural translation. 


On the South Gateway. 


No. \64:,^Budha Palitaya hhikhunaye ddnam, 

“ Gift of Bujdha PalitA; the mendicant nun.” 
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Prinsep, No. 23, reads Btulhn Palitasa bhikhuno 
dAnam, “ the g-ift of Budiia Palit, the poor man.” 

No. 185 .—Pothakasa hhikJnino ddnam, 

^^Gift of PosTHAKAy the mendicant monk.’’ 

Priiisep, No. 23, reads Panthaha. 

No. 180.— Virasa IhMuno ddnam. 

Gift of ViRA, tlie mendicant monk.” 

No. 187.— Yakhaye hhikhuniyd rddira. 

Gift of Yaksiia, the mendicant nun . 

No. 188.— Ilanajaya ddnam. 

Gift of IIanaja.” 

No. 189.— Vi’disa Krhiddntakarehirdpakarn mankala. 

This inscription i.s quite perfect: but as it seems to 
have formed only a part of a long*er inscription, I 
cannot even make a g*uess as to its meaning*. The 
donor was an inhabitant of Vidisa^ and was perhaps 
named KeJiiddnfa. 

No. 190.— Rajnye Siri Sdtakajiisa 
Avesanisa Vdsitki-putasa 
Anandasa ddnam, 

‘‘Gift of Ananda, son of the neophyte Vasish- 
THA, in the reign of Sui Satakarni.” 

This valuable inscription is carved on the bas-relief 
of a Tope, in the middle of the upper architrave of 
the south gateway. The King, Sri Satakarni, w^as 
the third ^ of the Andhra dynasty of Magadha; and 

* Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, p. 472. 
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his reign extended from the year 19 to 37 A. d. The 
word^ which I have translated neophyte^ occurs also 
in No. 1015 hut in this instance it is possible that it 
may have another signification. A'vesan means 
simply entrance/^ from vis to enter ; hut as there is 
a separate inscription on the middle architrave (see 
No. 101 )^ and anotlna* on one of the pillars of the 
gateway (see No. 189), it is clear that tlie whole 
entrance could not ha\e heen the gift of Ananda. 
A'vcsani must theretore have some other meaning* 
whicli is not given in the dictionarif‘s. Now as xsluiy 
a ])loughheain, is derived from xslia^ to go^ 

ishani ma}’ he talaai foi* a ])eam of any kind j and 
thus we shall have ara -f ishani = aveshani^ or (as 
there is hut one s in Pali) avesani, an entrance- 
beam^ or gateway architrave. As ava means to 
enter/’ this derivation is quite legitimate. But if 
this was the real meaning, it seems difficult to say 
why the term should have heen separated from 
danam * for in the pillar gills the word thabho in¬ 
variably precedes or follows danam. 

After a careful examination of all the inscriptions 
on the gateways of the Sunclri Tope, and a com¬ 
parison of their aljffiabetical characters nith those 
of other inscri})tions of known dates, such as those of 
Asoka, B. c. 250 5 those of the Sah coins of Gujrat, 
A, D. 300 ; and those of the Guptas, a, d. 400 to 500 ; 
both Lieutenant Maisey and myself had concluded 
that the Sanchi gateways were erected about the 
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beginning*' of the Christian era. It was with great 
satisfaction therefore that I afterwards discovered the 
name of Sri Siitakarni in a conspicuous situation over 
the southern g-ateway. This successful result of in}^ 
long* experience in Indian archaeology has given me 
sufficient confidence to say tliat the age of any Indian 
inscription may be determined aj>])roximately by the 
forms of its alj)habetical characters. 

No. 191.— Aijachudasa Dhamakathikasa 
Atevdsino Bala Mitasa ddnam. 

Gift of Bala-Mitra, pupil of Arya Kshudra, 
the reciter of Dharma.’’ 

This inscription is taken from the bas-relief of a 
Tope on the middle architrave of the south gateway. 
Prinsep^ No. 23^ reads the ^^well-tonsured pupil/’ 
but Antevdsiuj means sinijdy a pupil/’ 

being derived from antOy near^ and vasay 

to abide”—that is one who lives near another; 
as a pupil near a master. Aya-chuda is the teacher’s 
name: see inscription No. 193. Prinsep reads 
kathaka at the end of the first line j but my fac¬ 
simile impression gives kathikasa,^ the possessive case 
of kathika^ a narrator^, or stor^^-teller/’ as 

Prinsep has translated it. 
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On the West Gate. 

No. 192 .—Kiraraya N/iyapiyasa Achhavada Seihi-putasa 
cha Sangham. 

Gift of the son of Nagaphiya Achhavada, 
tlie master of the weavers, and of Sangha.’^ 

See No. 182 for the term wliieJi I have translated 

weavers.^^ I rather siis})ect that it must be the 
name of a place, Kirara. 

No. 193.— Aya^cUtidasa Atetdsino Bala Mitasa danani 
thahho. 

Pillar-gift of Bala-Mitra, the pupil of Arya- 
Ksiiudra.” 

Priiisep, No. 22. In this inscription there seems to 
me to be no doul^t that Aya'-chuda or Aryya-kshudra 
is the teacher’s name. 

Nos. 194, 195, 19G. These show that the inscrip¬ 
tions were carried on from one line to another. The 
Avord ddnam^ carved at the end of the 

upper band of the column, and ihahlto^ pillar,” 
beg*ms the second line, which is carA cd on a central 
band. Here the sense is complete; and t\io. swastiliaj 
separates this inscription from the following* one; 
which, although it looks legible enough, has quite 
baffled all my attempts to read it. 
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It is worthy of remark that upwards of oiie-third 
of the g’ifts recorded in these inscriptions were made 
by the fair sex; who in all countries have been 
noted for their jaoiis donations. The number is very 
remarkable^ when we remember that in India women 
could not ]) 0 ssess property; but were entirely de¬ 
pendent on their fothers^ their husbands^ their brothers^ 
or their sons. 

Another point which I have noticed is tlie ex¬ 
tremely rare use of compound letters. Only three 
instances occur throughout all these inscriptions; and 
they are certainly exceptions to the common practice 
of Asoka’s ag’e^ which adhered to the simplest Pali 
forms. The compound sw occurs twice in asrva (see 
Nos. 80 and 83), but the true Pali form of Asa 
occurs in the ink inscription found inside the lid of the 
steatite casket from No. 3 Tope at Andher, see Plate 
XXX. The compound sth is found only once in 
Dhama sthiri (see No. 100) ] but the regular Pali 
form of th occurs twice in patithiya for pratisthiya 
(see Nos. 40 and 41)^ and once in mila thiti for mila- 
sthiti in the inscription on the southern pillar. The 
compound nJi occurs once in the name of Jonhaka^ 
see No. 102. 
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CHAPTEIl XVII. 

OPENING OF THE SANCHI TOPE, NO. 1. 

1. The persons Avho tried to open the gTeat Sanchi 
Tope in 1822 made a large breach on the south-west 
side, and carried the excavation to the foundation, 
but they failed in reaching the centre of the building. 
The Tope was thus partly ruined without any dis¬ 
covery having been made to repay its destruction. 
Lieutenant Maisey and myself determined to proceed 
ill a different manner, by sinking' a perpendicular 
shaft down the middle of the Tope, so as not to injure 
its external appearance. After a number of careful 
measurements, the centre was determined as nearly 
as possible, and a shaft or w ell, 5 feet in diameter, 
was sunk through the solid brickw ork to a depth of 48 
feet, or C feet below the level of the terrace, at the 
base of the Tope. But the only discovery which w^e 
made consisted of numbers of spiral shells {Plaiiorhis)^ 
which had been gathered in the mud w ith which the 
bricks were cemented together. These will be valu- 
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able curiosities to the naturalist, as they certainly date 
as hig‘h as B. c. 300, and are proha})ly not less than 
two thousand four hundred years old. The bricks are 
large—10 by 10 by 3 inches. 

2. From the non-disco^'ery of any relics or other 
objects, we are left to guess at tlie ag(? and destination 
of tlie great Siinclii Tope, from less certain although 
very probablo sour(*es of iiifoi’inatioii. Fj*om these 1 
have deduced that the To]>e itself was in existence not 
long after tin* period of the See'ond Synod in B. ('. 
443, that the massive stom‘ railing was erected in the 
reign of Asoka, h(‘tween 2(>() and *Jo0 Jn and that 
the g'ateways were added in the reign of 8ri Sata- 
karni, between the years 10 and 37 A. i). 

3. The age of the Tope itself d(»])ends on the 
identification of Weminagara with Chvtiya ; a point 
which has been already discussed and settler!. Wes- 
sanagara is still representerl by the ruins of UesnagTir, 
two miles to the north of Bhilsa ; and Chetiyagiri 
(or Chaitya-hill) is undoubtedly the liill of Sanchi, 
on which the great Chaitya now stands. It was here 
that Asoka rested, on his way between I^ataliputra 
and Ljain. Buddhaghoso calls the ])lace fVesmna^ 
gara^ and Mahanamo calls it Chetiya and Chctiyagiru 
The To])e was therefore in existence in 270 B. C., 
during Asoka^s government of Ujain; but as one of 
the eighteen heresies which })revailed after the meet¬ 
ing of the Second Synod was named the Chetiya 
Schismy^ it is certain that the Sanchi Chaitya must 
date as high as the fourth century before our era, 
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and perhaps even a century earlier^ or about b. c. 
500.* 

4. The date of the colonnade or railing* might be 
determined approximately to belong* to the age of 
Asoka^ by the alphabetical character.^ of the inscrij)- 
tions, which are exactly similar to those of the pillar 
edicts. But there is a still more certain proof of the 
correctness of this date in the short inscri])tion^ No. 
110^ which records the g*ijt of Sr hahita^ sou of Goti 
the royal scribe.^’ lliis C^oti wais a descendant of 
Kodini (Sans. Kohudini/a)^ one of the ])rinci])al dis¬ 
ciples of Buddha. As he was the teacher of ^Achhi 
S uviJAYATA^ he must have taken the vows himself. 
His eldest son, Gofiputi'a^ was one of the most famous 
Buddhist teachers of his day. e learn this fact 
from the relic inscriptions w hich record the names of 
tw^o disciples of Goti])utra. Of these, the most cele¬ 
brated is that of MogaIij)utra^ w ho conducted the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Third Synod in B. c. *241. The other 
pupil -was Vachhiputra. 

6. A third son of Goti, named Kakanava Pra- 
bhdsaUy w^as the donor of Suvijayata’s relics to the 
Sanchi Tope, No. 2 ; and his ow n relics w ere found 
in the Andher Tope, No. 2. A fourth son, named 
Shandukaj is mentioned in the colonnade inscription, 

* I suppose that the interior brick Tope may be as old as 500 
B. c., and that the stone casing was added by Asoka. This kind of 
addition was not unusual. See Makawaiiso, p. 200, where Lajji- 
tisso, king of Ceylon, encloses the Thuparamo with a case of 
fitcme. 
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No. 33. Thus three sous of Groti had taken the vows, 
whilst a fourth became the King'^s Scribe, or Secretar}^ 
{Rcya^Lipdhara). As the eldest of these brothers was 
the teacher of Mognlij)utra, he v as probably some¬ 
what older than liis ])upil, although not necessarily 
so. The younger brother may tlierefore be looked 
upon as the contemporary of JMogaliputra, which 
will fix his date from :200 n. r. to :230, during the 
most fiourishing period of tin* Buddhist religion. 

0. The age of the gateways has been ascertained 
from an inscrij)tion carved on a bas-relief representa¬ 
tion of a Tope on the up])er architrave of the southern 
entrance. This inscription (No. 190) records the 

gift of an entrance architrave l)y Ananda, the son 
of V/isis/if/ir/y in the reign of Sni Satakarni.^^ This 
Prince was the third of the Andhra kings of Ma- 
gadha; and his reign has been fixed, by the common 
consent of all arclueologists, in the early ])art of the 
first century of our era. According to my chrono¬ 
logy he reigned from 19 to 37 A. i). 

7. The fact that the gateways are of later date 
than the colonnade or railing, is confirmed by the 
more recent character of the inscriptions, which 
approaches that of the Srdi coins of Gujrat. For 
the sake of comparison, I have collected all these 
gateway inscriptions in Plate XIX., beneath the more 
ancient record of the Southern Pillar. By this 
arrangement, a single glance is sufficient to show the 
gTeat change which had taken place in the alpha¬ 
betical characters in about two centuries and a half. 
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8. But there is still one more couvincing’ proof 
that the gateways are of later date than the railing. 
In the plan of the To})e, in Plate VIII., the old railing 
on which the more ancient inscriptions are carved, is 
shaded lightly, and the additional railing and gate¬ 
way pillars, on which the less ancient inscriptions are 
found, are made quite black. By this it will be seen 
tliat a half pillar of the more recent railing is made to 
abut against the third j)illar of the older railing’. 
Now, as most of the old pillars were inscribed, it 
seemed probable that one inscription at least would 
be found hidden by the half pillar of the less ancient 
railing. And such, indeed, is the fact at the northern 
entrance, where a long hidden iiiscrij)tion on the 
pillar of the old railing is now revealed by tlie 
separation of the two pillars of different ages. 

9. The different dates of the Tope, of its colonnades 
and of its gateways, have been satisfactorily settled 
within certain limits ; but the destination or object of 
the building is more difficult to be ascertained. From 
the iiou-discover>* of relics, I infer that this great 
chaitya w as dedicated to the >Suprenie Buddha. This 
conjecture is strengthened by the existence of statues 
of the four mortal Buddhas at the entrances. For 
it is the practice of the modern Buddhists of Nepal, 
when the}^ dedicate a Chaitya to Adi Buddha, to 
place four statues of the Dhydni Buddhas at its base. 
Vairochana (or light), the tirst of the Pancha Bh}'- 
ani Buddhas, is supposed to occupy the centre of the 
building. It seems quite possible, how^ever, that this 
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Tope contained some relics of Sdkya; but if, as I 
believe, the relics of the holy teacher were always 
kept in some easily accessible place, for the purpose 
of being shown to the people on stated festivals, it 
seems probable that they would have been carried off 
by the monks, on the general break-up of the Bud¬ 
dhist monastic establishments throughout India. 
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CHAP T E P. XVIII. 

NO. 2 TOPE.—SANCIII. 

1. In ISIU, ^^ llen Caj)tain Fell visited Sanclii, this 
Toj)e Asas “ in j)erf'ect repair, not a .stone having* 
fallen;”* hut in 1822 itAAas half destroyed by the 
suine amateur antiquaries A\ho ruined the larg-er Tope. 
It stands half Avay doAvn tlie slope of the hill, about 
400 yards from the grefit Tope, from which it bears 
101)^’ Ave.st. Tlie liill lias been carefully leA elled, and 
the AAcstern side built uj) to form a court 100 feet 
square, in the mid.st of AA hich stands the Tope sur¬ 
rounded by the usual Buddhist railing-. 

2. The Tope is a solid hemisphere (built of 
romdi stones, Avithout mortar) :30 feet in diameter, 
springing fi-om a cj lindrical plinth of the same dia¬ 
meter, and 34 feet in height. The basement is 0 
feet in height, AA ith a jn-ojection of 5 feet 4 inches, 
Avhich forms a terrace for the perambulation of Avor- 
shippers. The terrace is reached on the eastern side 
by a double flight of steps (uoav in ruins) 5 feet 2 

* Prinsep’s Journal, iii. 494. 
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inches wide, which meet at a landing-place, 7 feet 

6 inches square. 

3. The hemisphere was flattened at top to form a 
terrace; which, when measured in its perfect state b}" 
Captain Fell, ^^ as 19 feet in diameter.* This was 
most probabl}^ enclosed by a coping*, or cornice, 
similar to that which is represented around the 
terrace of No. 1 Tope at Andher. In the centre 
stood a square pedestal, surrounded by a square 
Buddhist railing* of small dimensions, its whole height 
being only 4 feet. The fragments of this railing, 
Avhich I measured, were :—])illars, 3 feet inch in 
height, with a section of 7\ inches by 5f. inches ; 
rails, 104 inches long by 8^ inches broad, at intervals 
of 2| inches. The pedestal was of course originally 
surmounted by a chatta^ but of this no trace now 
remains. 

4. The whole is surrounded bv a Buddhist railiiin* 

7 feet C inches in height, with four entrances to¬ 
wards the four sides of the square court. The 

pillars are 5 feet 11^ inches in Jieig-lit, with a section 
of inches by IT] inches. The rails are 18 

inches broad, with a tliickiiess of 5] inches in 

the middle. The inter - columniation varies from 
17 to 18 inches; and, as in the great Tope, seems 
to be equal to the depth of rail. The coping is 
21 inches in height, and 14 inches thick, and is 
connected to the pillars in the same way as in 
the large Tope. This railing, like that of the great 

* Priasep’s Journal, iii. 494. 
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Tope, is elliptical, the long'er diameter from east to 
west being* 74*J feet, and the shorter diameter from 
north to south only 69 feet. Ey this elliptieity of 
form, a clear breadth of more than 8 feet is pre¬ 
served all round the base of the building.* 

5. The pillars of the Buddhist railing which hare 
already been described, are perfectly plain ; but these 
are ornamented by medallions containing a variety of 
flowers, and numerous aTiimals, both known and 
fabulous. The medallions are circular in the middle 
of the pillar, and semi-circular at its head and base. 
The semi-circular medallions are nearly all filled with 
flowers; but the full medallions have men and women, 
horses, bulls, lions and elej)hants, centaurs, winged 
horses, and winged ])ulls. Many of the flower orna¬ 
ments are pretty, ])ut the figures of men and animals 
are o-eiierallv coarse and clumsy. 

6. The pillars of the entrances are'covered with bas- 
reliefs, all of the same inferior style of art, save a few 
remarkable exceptions at the eastern entrance, one of 
which is much superior, even to the best bas-i’eliefs of 
the great Tope. This represents a female standing in 
a doorway, with her right hand resting’ on her hip, 
and in her left hand a lotus flower. Her hair is 
parted on the right side. She is naked to the w^aist, 
from which a single piece of drapery is drawn over the 
left thigh. The graceful proportions and easy atti¬ 
tude of this figure place its sculptor almost in the 
same rank with the carver of the beautiful lions of the 

* See Plate XX. for a plan and view of this monument. 
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south piWaw On another face of the same pillar 
there is a two-horse chariot containing two figures, 
and attended by an elephant carrying a standard- 
bearer. On a second pillar is represented a wheel, or 
symbol of Buddha, standing on an altar, and orna¬ 
mented with garlands.* Two kneeling figures are 
bowing do\Mi to the steps of the altar. 

7. On one of tlie pillars of the south entrance there 
is a representation of a Tope, enclosed with u Bud¬ 
dhist railing, and surmounted by a sfjuare pedestal, and 
by the usual ehatta. On a second pillar is repi*e- 
sented an isolated column surmounted by tliree lions 
bearing a wheel or symbol of Buddha. 

8. On a })illar of the west entrance there is a bas- 
relief of a single column surmounted by three ele- 
])hants carrying the same wheel emblem of Buddha. 
The base is enclosed by a square Buddhist railing; 
outside whicli two figures, a male and a female, are 
paying their adorations.t 

0. On a pillar of the north entrance, the wheel or 
emblem of Buddha is represented resting on the 
peculiar monogram or symbol of Bharma.J On 
another pillar is shown an isolated column, sur¬ 
mounted by an elephant, and two lions, carrying 
the wheel emblem of Buddha. 

10. The colonnade of this Tope, like that of the 
Great Chaitya, bears many inscriptions, of which 

* See Plate XXXI., fig-. G, of this work. 

f See Plate XXXI., fig*. 1, of this volume. 

X See Plate XXXII., fig. 1, of this volume. 
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none have yet been published. These inscriptions are 
chiefly valuable for the bjjht that thej^ throw on the 
chang-es which had gradually taken place in the 
language. The most remarkable of these is the 
substitution of Bhihhu for lihichku. With five 
exceptions^ the latter is the only spelling used 
throughout the numerous inscriptions of Asoka^s age 
on the colonnade of the Great Tope at Siinehi; w hile 
the former is the only sptdling- used in all the gate¬ 
way inscriptions of the age of ^dtaharni. 

But on the colonnade of this Tope we have both 
spellings; hhihliu being' used ten tiines^ and bldclthu 
five times. From this fact we may conclude that 
the colonnade was certainly erected at some period 
betw^een the ages of Asoka and Sri Sdtakarni. This 
is borne out by the forms of the alphabetical charac¬ 
ters^ which^ thoug'h g*enerally like those of Asoka’s 
time, 3 'et present some differences w hich undoubtedly 
point to a later date. The principal change is seen 
in the manner of attaching the vow el u at the foot of 
the hh. In the Asoka inscriptions, this is done b\" 
the intervention of a dot, or point; but in those of 
the present Tope, the dot is replaced by a small 
cii*cle. 
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CHAPTEH XIX. 

IIVSCRTPTIONS.—XO. 2 TOPE.—SANClir. 

PI. XXT., L— N^rjUdsi ddnam Ayam-atexamno, 

“ Oift of Nagilasi, the pupil of AnvyA." 

Xo. 2.— Dliama Hahhitasa sejliasaka. 

^^(Oift) of Ditarma Rakshita . . 

No. 3.— P/uh(hiW{dyagdmasa ddnam. 

^^Oift of Aryyaorama, of tlie Pancln rnce.’' 

The celebrated name of the Paiidus is liere met 
with^ for the first time^ on a genuine ancient monu¬ 
ment. The use of the cerebral and tlie affix of the 
term kula^ ^^race or tribe/’ prove that I am right in 
attributing tliis gift to one of the race of Pandu. See 
also X^o. Sy for another inscription of a Pandii. 

No. 4.— Budhiiasa^hliogavarhayiakasa ddnam. 

Gift of Budhila^ the increaser of enjoyment.” 

No. 5>— • . ma~devaya ddnam Mitamajheya Antevd- 

sini(ya). 

Gift of (Dhar)ma DevA, the pupil of Mitra 
MadhyA.” 

No. 6 .—Isilasa hhtkhuno ddnam. 

“ Gift of IsiLA, the mendicant monk.” 
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No. 7.— Sagha Mitasa hhikkuno danam. 

Gift of Sangha Mitra, the mendicant monk.” 

No. B.^Budha Palitasa Sethino Padukuliniyase ddnam. 

Gift of Budha Palita, the Sreshti (or master of 
a trade*) of the race of Pandii.” 

No. 9.— . . yapand . . . hasa ddnam, 

'^Gift of (Ar)yyapana . . 

No. 10. — Budha Pahhitasa anammitnkasa ddnam. 

Gift of Rakshita . . 

No. 11.— Vijham hhihlumo ddnam. 

“ Gift of ViDYA, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 12.— Yahhilasa hMclihuno ddnam. 

“ Gift of Yakshila, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 13. — Ndgapdyasa Achliava{da)sa Scthisa ddfmm. 

^^Gift of Nagapaya Aciihavada, the Sreshti.” 

See Nos, 182 and 192 of No. 1 Tope^ which both give 
the name of Nngapnya (or^^r/y/ 7 ) Achhavada^ but the 
persons cannot be the saine^ as there is a difference in 
the dates of the inscriptions of the tw o Topes of about 
two centuries. The tw^o donors must^ how^ever^ have 
been of the same family. 

No. 14. — . . sapahiya Soraya dd?iam hhihhumya. 

Gift of (KA)syAPAKi SorA, the mendicant nun.” 

No. 15. — Vdlayd Korariye hhikknnaye ddnam. 

“ Gift of ValA KorAri (the weaver ? ), a mendicant 
min.” 

No. 16. — JDhama Sanaya Korarxya ddnamhhi . . . 

“ Gift of Dharma Sena, Kor4ri, the mendicant 
nun.” 

* The meaning’ of this term has been given before ; but it may 
oe as well to repeat here, that Sreshti is the head of a g:uild, and 
is equivalent to the modern Chaodri, 
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No, 17. — Naga Palitaya ddnam thahho. 

Pillar-gift of Naqa PalitA.” 

No. 18. — Phagnldya hhililiuniya ddnam. 

Gift of PhagulA, the mendicant nun.” 

No. 19. —Balakasa Ayasa Arapa Gntasa sdsd . {iian)- 
dahasa atecaslno ddnam. 

Gift of Balaka AnYYA, the })U])il of Arapa- 
G upta, the (delighter) in Scrij>ture.” 

Balaka nia}" mean simply a boy^ and Balaka. Ayasa 
will sig*nify only tlie oliild Akyya. My copy reads 
Arapa ; but I believe the true name to be Araha. 

No. 20.— Yama liahhitdya hhihhvniya ddnam. 

Gift of Yama Kaksiiita, the mendicant nun.” 

No. 21. —Middya ddnam-thohho Yadaya Atevasiniya. 
Pillar-gift of MulA, the pupil of YadA.” 

No. 22. —Sagha llakhitaya mata . . daha Isiddniya 

hhichhmuya ddnam. 

Gift of Sanoiia Rakshita, the . . of IsidAsi, 

the mendicant nun.” 

No. 23.— Yasa Budha Pahhltasa Pokhareyahasa ddnam. 

Gift of Yasa Budha Rakshita^ of Pokhare- 
yakar 

No. 24.— Vindkdye Vddyxtvahanikdye ddnam. 

^^Gift of the lute-player, Vadyuvaiianika.” 

This inscription is carved on the bas-relief of a 
wheel pillar of the western entrance. There has 
been an attempt to render some double letter, and 
I am not satisfied that I have read the middle part of 
the inscription correctly. If we might read ^ or 

vadhu, instead of vadyu, which seems perfectly 
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allowable, the translation would be simjily Gift of 
ViNAKA, the daug’hter-in-Iaw (son’s wife) of Va- 
hanikA.” 

No. 25. — Pedaya hhilthimiya thahho ddnam, 

Pillar-f^nft of Pen'da, the mendiciint nun.’’ 

No. 2G. — Isadahaditisimsa ddnam. 

Gift of IsADAKADITYA (/) . (oi* J fiuihiknnditi).'' 

No. 27. — Tsddehadiyd ddnam. 

Gift of IsADEKANDI.” 

No. 2S.-^{l)saddkadiya Patohiya ddnam. 

“ Gift of IsADAKAXi)!, of Pratold.’’' 

No. 20. —Budha Pd{lUa)salwdtya ddnam. 

Gift of Budiia Palita . . 

This inscription is mncli mutilated; but I believe 
it to be the same as Jso. 8, 

No. 30. —Sayha 31itasa Sonadahasd ddnam. 

Gift of Sangha Mitua, of iSonaddhar 
No. 31. —Budha (31 iti)f^edahidiya ddnam. 

Gift of Budiia Mitra . . 

No. 32. — Ahha(tl)sd ddnam adha-porihasa. 

Ilalf-g-ateway g^ift of Abiikati (the brotherless).” 

Adha-porihasa I ha\'e taken for arddha-pmtrikasyay 
of half an entrance/^ which is not an unlikely gift 
to have been made to the Tope. 

Plate, No. 33. — Idasogirhio ddnam hhichhuno. 

Gift of Yasogiri, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 34. —Arahahasa hhichhuno chanakaya ddnam. 

Gift of the holy bhikshu Chanakya.” 

This inscription will admit of several readings, such 
as— 
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Gift of ArJiakuy the mendicant monk of Cha- 
naltdP 

Gift of ArhaJia, the mendicant monk, and of 
Naltdr 

No. 35.— Bahulasa ddnam. 

Gift of Baiiula/’ 

No. 3C.— Gadaya Nadinagarikaya. 

Gift of GandA, of NadinagarihW 
No. 37.— Idngi(riya)$a dimam. 

Gift of Indragiriya."’ 

No. 38.— Aya Nandahasa bhihhvno ddnam. 

Gift of Aryya Nandaka, the mendicant monk.” 
No. 39.— Naga Italthitasa hhichh'itno Polthareyahasa 
ddnam. 

Gift of Naga Rakshita, the mendicant monk, of 
Pohhareyalia.^^ 

No. 40.— Sagha llahhitasa hhichhn danam houa. 

Gift of Sangiia Rakshita, the mendicant monk.” 

No. 41.— {Ya)lihihana1{asa Udaharaghariyasa ddnam. 

Gift of Yaksiiihanaka, of Udaharaghariya'^ 

No. 42.— . . . ZTdaharaghariyasa. 

(Gift) of . . . of JJdaharaghariyar 

No. 43. —Sediya hhililiumya tliahho ddnam. 

** Pillar-g-ift of Sendi, the mendicant nnn.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 

OPENING OF NO. 2 TOPE.—SANCHI. 

1. On looking at this Tope^ which Captain Fell 
had seen perfect in 1810^ I must confess that I felt a 
secret satisfaction that the labours of the bungling 
amateurs^ who had half ruined it in 1822^ had ended 
in nothing. But at the same time I had some mis¬ 
givings^ fi'om the large size of the breach^ whether 
their w^orkmen had not reached the centre. After 
several careful measurements^ however^ both Lieu¬ 
tenant Maisey and myself felt satisfied that the 
actual centre had not quite been attained^ although 
the excavators must have been w ithin a single foot of 
it. After a few* hours^ labour in clearing aw ay the 
loose stones from the middle of the breach^ we began 
carefully to sink a shaft dow n the centre of the Tope. 
In three hours more the removal of a single stone 
from the w estern side of the shafts disclosed a small 
chamber containing a stone box. 

2. The chamber w^as made of six stones^ foui* set 
on edge forming the sides^ and two laid flat forming 
the top and bottom. The chamber w^as not in the 
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centre of the building*, but two feet to the w^estward 
of it, the measurement from the south side being 
feet, or exactly half the diameter, while that from the 
eastern side was 20^ feet, or 2 feet more than the 
semi-diameter. The bottom of the chamber was 
exactly 7 feet above the terrace or upper surface 
of the basement, and 3^ feet above the centre of the 
hemisphere. 

8 . The relic-box, formed of white sandstone, is 11 
inches long*, inches broad, and tlie same in height, 
including the lid. It was standing with one of its 
long sides to the east, towards the Great Tope. On 
removing it from the chamber, we found the follow¬ 
ing inscriptions carved in three lines on its eastern 
face:— 

Savina Vinayahdna Aran Kdsapa 
Gotam JJp)ddiya Aran cha VcicJihi 
Snvljayatam V indy aha. 

Teacher of all branches of Vinaya, the Arhat KAsyapa 
Gotra, JJpddiya (or Abbot) ^ and the Arhat 
VAchiii Suvijayata, teacher of Vina} a.”* 

4. Upddiya^ in Sanskrit JJpddlunja^ was the Abbot 
or head of a Buddhist monastery, ^vho had accom¬ 
plished Uintddna, or the complete restraint of all the 
organs of sense, and the consequent 8Uj)pression of all 
earthly desires, Vinaya was the lowest of the three 
grades of advancement taught by the Buddhist 
religionists j and the fact that Kasyapa-Gotra was 
a teacher of Vinaya will account for his mission 
* See Plate XX. 
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to the Hemawanta, where, as we learn from the 
Chinese travellers, the active mountaineers preferred 
the practical teaching's of the Vinaya to the esoteric 
doctrines of the Abhidharma. The spelling of Aran 
for Arltata is peculiar, as this title is always written 
Araha in the inscriptions of the colonnade of the 
Great Tope. 

5. On removing the lid of the stone box, we found 
inside four small caskets or boxes of mottled steatite, 
of which one is represented of half size in Plate XX. 
Each of these caskets contained small portions of 
burnt human bone, and each was inscribed with tlie 
names of the holy men whose ashes were enshrined 
therein. All these inscriptions will be found in 
Plate XX. 


No. I.—STEATITE BOX. 

Outside Lid. 

Sa 2 nirisa{sci) X6sapa Gotasa Sava Ilrninvatdchariyasa, 
(Relics) of the emancipated Kasyapa Ootra, the missionary to 
tlie wliole Ilemaivanta'' 


Inside Lid. 

Sapurim{sa) Majhimasa. 

(Relics) of the emancipated Madhyama.’’ 


Bottom. 

Sapirisasa Hdritiputasa. 

(Relics) of the emancipated HAritiputra.’' 
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JSo. IL—STEATITE BOX. 

Outer Circle. 

Sapurisasa VdcJihdya Suvijayatasa Gotantcvdushio. 
(Relics) of the emancipated Vachha Suvijayata, the pupil of 
Cota.” 


Inner Circle. 

Kdkaiiava-pdbhdsasdhana ddnam . 

The gift of Kakanava PrabhAsana.” 


No. III.—STEATITE BOX. 

Outside Lid. 


Sapurisasa Maka Vandyasa—Sajniruasa Apagirasa, 
(Relics) of the emancipated Maiia YanAya, (and) of the eman¬ 
cipated ArAGIRA.’^ 


Inside Lid. 

Sapurisasa Kodin iputam . 

(Relics) of the emancipated Kuhudinya-putra.’' 


No. lY.—STEATITE BOX. 

Outside Lid. 

Sapurisasa Kosihip^itasa, 

(Relics) of the emancipated Kausikiputra.’’ 
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Inside Lid. 

Sapnrisasa Gotijnitasa. 

(Relics) of the emancipated GoTiruTiiA.” 


Bottom. 

Sapnrisasa MoffaVipntasa, 

(Relics) of tlie einancij)ated Maudcjalaputra.’* 


6. REMARKS. 

No, I, Box ,—The names of Kdsyapa and Ma- 
dhyama are recorded in the Mahawanso as two of the 
fit e missionaries who were despatched to the Hema- 
wanta country^ after the meeting* of the Tliird Synod 
in x?41 B, c, A second casket of Kasyaj)a’s relics 
was discoA'ered at Somiri^ and from tlie inscription we 
learn tliat he was the son of Koti. Of Haritipiitra 
nothing is known ; but another portion of his relics 
was found enshrined alone in No. B To])e at Andher. 

No, II, Box, —Vacchi-siivijayata must have been 
a man of some consequence, for his name is jilaced on 
the outside of the stone box, along v ith that of 
Kas 3 "apa. Relics of his son, Vacchiputra, were 
found at Andher, along with those of Kakanava 
Prabhdsan and Mogaliputra. He is thus doubly 
connected with Kakanava, who was the donor of his 

u 
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relics to the Sanchi Tope. Colonel Low g*ives a story 
from tiie Pali books of Burma^ regarding* a sea 
ca])tain named Kah/i^-hliasa^ who traded to Takkasila 
in the reign of Asoka.^ KaJid-bhdsd appears to be 
only a contracted form of Kdkanava l^rahhisan. 
The Captain was a servant of tlie King of Itorn^ 
whose subjects Avere famous for magic s])ells. Asoka^ 
therefo]*e^ em])loved Kdhdhlinm to discover some 
hidden relics^ and to su])erintend their enshrineimmt 
in a splendid Chaitya^ vdiicli Avas duly accomplislied 
Avith the recital of one liundred and eigdit Pali invo¬ 
cations. I presume that Kdhihlmm Avas a native of 
Multan^ or Sind, and that he traded to Takkasila for 
rock salt. Kdlatiutim^ PrdhMmn^\ {x^ the son of (iotiy 
and a descendant of Kodlni or Kolmdinijdy one of 
Buddha’s eighty disci]>les. The name is a remark¬ 
able one, and as botli ])arties were contemporaries of 
Asoka, it is at least quite possible that they were the 
same person. 

No. III. Steatite Pox. —Of Malta Vanaya and 
Apayira I knoAV nothing; Imt Kodiniputra. Avas 
probably a son or descendant of the celebrated Kolm-^ 
dinyay one of Buddha’s eighty disciples. 

No. IV. Steatite Box. —I know nothing of Kosi^ 
Wuputra ; but Gotiputra, as we learn from one of the 
Andher inscriptions, was a descendant of Kodini or 
Kohudinya, who has just been mentioned. Mogali 
or Maudgala putra was the well-known head of the 
Buddhist Church, who superintended the proceedings 
Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, xvii. 91, 92. 
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of the Third Synod, during the reign of Asoka 
in B. c. 241. He died at eighty years of age, in 
B. C. 233. 

7. The discovery in this Tope consisted of the 
relics of no less than ten of the leading men of the 
Buddhist Church, during the reign of Asoka. One 
of them conducted the proceedings of the Third 
S 3 Uiod, ill 241 b. o., and two others were deputed 
to the Hemawanta country as missionaries, after the 
meeting of the Synod. From this we may con¬ 
clude that the date of the Tope cannot be earlier 
than about 220 B. (J., by which time the last of 
Asoka^s contemporaries would have passed away. 
The railing is most probably of the same period, for 
the use of the term BJdhhu instead of Bhichhu (of 
i^'hieh latter there are only five instances among'st the 
numerous inscriptions on the colonnade of the great 
Tope), might readily' be supposed to have extended in 
fifty years to that proportion in which we find it used 
in the inscriptions of No. 2 Tojie at Sanchi. The 
general forms of the aljihabetical characters agree too 
closely with those of Asoka^s own age, to permit the 
ossignment of a later date than 200 b. c., for the 
erection of this Tope. 

8. The Tope itself would seem at first to have been 
intended only for the relics of Kasyapa Gotra, and of 
Vacchi Suvijayata, whose names alone are found on 
the outside of the stone box. But I suppose that 
during the several years of its erection the Sanchi 
community gradually became possessed of the relics 
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of other distmg*uished men who had worked long* 
and well for the extension and g*lory of the Buddhist 
relig-ion^ during* the long* and prosperous reigri of 
Asoka. 

9. A comparison of all these difierent inscriptions 
establishes the intimate connection whicli existed be¬ 
tween many of the principal leaders of the Buddhist 
faith during* the reig'ii of Asoka. The family ot 
Kodini^ in two g-enerations alone^ would a])])ear to 
have furnished no less than six leading* members of 
the Buddhist priesthood. Plis son Majhima was the 
missionary sent to the Ilemawanta country in 241 
B.c. y and his grandson, (lotiputra, M'as so eminent a 
member of the Bauddha community as to have merited 
the title of daijadoy or, brother’’ of the faith j which 
jwoves that he must have dedicated some of his own 
children to the service of his religion. This family, 
also, would appear to have been equally celebrated as 
successful propounders of Buddhism, for (loti is re¬ 
corded to liave be('n the teaclier of Vaclilii Suvijayata, 
and his son (roti])utra, to have beeii the teacher of 
the fiimous Mog*aliputra, who Avas the head of the 
Buddhist Church at the Assembly of the Third Synod 
in B.c. 241. The connection between the different 
members of this famil}^ and their pu])ils is shown in 
the following* table :— 
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KODINI 
had three sons, 

I 

_ -X _ 

I I I 

KODINI-rUTRA, (iOTI, MAJIIIMA, 

llelics at Sunchi, had 4 sons Missionary to the 
and 1 pupil. Hemawanta^ 

i Kt'lics at Sduchi 
and Soiiari. 


1,1 I 

G OTI-rUTR A, K A K ANAYA lill AN DU KA, 

^lissionary to FRAIUIASAN, a Bhihahu or 
JDurddbhisara^ llelics at Audher. Mendicant IMoiik. 

Relics at I'resented See Sduchi 

Sdnvhi k Sonuri^ llelics of \ 'dchhi Inscriptions, 

liad 2 pupils. to Sduchi. No. ;t3. 


,1 

SUBAIUTA, 
tlie ro 3 'al 
scribe. 

Sec Sduchi 
Inscriptions, 
No. 1 iO. 


GOTI’S pupil was 

GOTUrUTIlA 
had 2 pupils. 


VACllllI-SUYIJAYATA, 
llelics at Sduchi., 
liad 1 son. 


MOGALl-JUTllA, VACnill-PUTRA, 

Head of the Buddhist llelics at Andhcr. 

Church in u.c. 241. 
llelics at 

Sduchi and Andhcr. 


10. This g’eiiealogy^ obtained from the inscriptions 
of the Bhilsa Topes^ sIioy s what we might reasonably 
exjiect to g‘et from tlic numerous Topes which still 
exist in the ancient Kapila and Mag’adha^ the scene 
of Sakya Sinha’s birth^ teaching*, and death. A few 
more genealogies, similar to the above, would pro¬ 
bably g*h e us a complete succession from the time of 
Sakya Sinha down to the age of Asoka, and so esta¬ 
blish the accuracy of the date now assigned to the 
great founder of the Buddhist religion. As we have 
already discovered relics of his contemporaries, Sari- 
putra and Mogaliina, who date from the middle of 
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the Cth century and of Mog*aliputra and othei*H 
who assisted at the Third Synod in B.(\ 341^ there is 
every reasonable expectation that a complete examina¬ 
tion of the still existing* monuments would yield us 
the names of many of the ])rincipal l(‘aders of Ihid- 
dhism during the 4th^ r)tli^ and (ith centuries before 
Clirist. AVe should thus^ j)ei*]iaj)s^ ol>tain one or moi’e 
comj)lete genealogical successions during the most 
eventful period of Indian liistoiy. 
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C IIA PTE 11 XXI. 

AO. 3 tope.—sXaciii. 

1. At first siyht this Tope pi*eseiitocl a mere mass of 
ruins;* but a olosor inspection sliowcd the lower 
courses of the hemisphere and the terrace of the 
basement tolerabl)" perfect^ althoug’li hidden among’st 
a heap of fallen stones. The diameter of tlie hemi- 
sjihere is 40 feet; tlie bnuidth of the terrace, -which 
was formed of single slabs, and is still quite perfect on 
the western side, is 0 feet, and its height above the 
original le^’el of the soil is 7^ feet; but onlv 0 feet 
above the floor of the entrance door-wa}- which is 
still standing to the south. The dome Avas crowned 
b}^ a pedestal 4^ feet square, Avhich supported a cliatta 
about feet in diameter. A square slab, Avhich 
once formed part of the pedestal, is noAV lying to the 
south of the Tope, and a fragment of the chatta to the 
north-east. 

8. The Tope was surrounded by a Buddhist railing, 
of which the only remains ai'e a feAV of the curved 


• See Plate XXII. 
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coping*, stones, and some fra^nents of two pillars. 
The coping stones are 9 inches high and inches 
thick. The pillars have the same section ; and we 
may therefore conclude that the railing was some¬ 
what less than five feet in height. The railing of 
No. 1 Tope at Sonari, of which tlie pillars are 9*^ 
inches 8 inches, is only 4 feet 8 inches in height. 
The enclosure most pi*obably had four gateways; 
one to the south is still standing, and I thought 
that I could trace the remains of a second on the 
east. 

3. The pillars of the southern entrance are 14 
inches square, with an interval of o feet 4 inches. 
The clear breadth between the railing and the base 
of the Tope must ha\ e been about 124 feet; one 
side of each of the pillars, to which the railing was 
attached, is left plain ) and as the arrangement is the 
same as that of the entrances of the Great Tope, it 
seems certain that the gateways of this Tope must 
have been of a later date than the railing. The bas- 
reliefs of the pillars and architraves are so strikingly 
similar in subject and in style to those of the Great 
Tope, that there can be little doubt that both are the 
work of the same period. There are the same repre¬ 
sentations of Topes and Trees, the same lion pillar 
surmounted by a wheel, and the same figures clad in 
the same dresses. 

4. The Tope stood in the midst of a square en¬ 
closure, and was surrounded by a very thick wall, the 
foundations of which still remain on three sides. The 
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enclosure was 90 feet square, and the walls were built 
due north and south, and east and west. 

5. A shaft was sunk in the centre of this To}>e, 
and after a few hours’ labour we came to a lar^e slab 
upwards of 5 feet in leiig^tli, lying* in a direction fi‘om 
north to south. On raising* tliis sla)) we san^ two 
larg’e stone boxes each bearing- a sboit inscription on 
its lid. That to tlie south bore Snriputasay ‘‘ (relics) 
of Sartpittra” j that to the north bore Mahl 
Mogalanasdj (relics) of Maha Mogalana.” Each 
box was a cube of 11 foot, Avitli a lid 6 inches tliick. 
The })osition of the relics was on the same level as the 
teri’ace outside. 

0. In >Sariputra’s box we found a large steatite 
casket, ujuvards of G inches broad and 8 inches in 
height, co^’ered by a very thin saucer of black 
earthenware Oi inches in diameter with a depth of 
2 inches. The saucer was broken, and the upper 
surface had peeled oft^ but the colour of the inside 
was still lustrous. Close to the steatite casket were 
two pieces of sandal-wood, one 4^ inches in length, 
and the other 2^ inches. The only other tiling* in 
this box was a live sj)ider. 

7. The relic-casket is of white steatite. It has 
been turned on a lathe ; and its surface is now hard 
and polished. In Plate XXII. I have given a 
half-size sketch of this antique casket, which con¬ 
tained only one small fragment of bone, scarcely an 
inch in leng*th, and seven beads of different kinds. 
These are no doubt the seven precious things” which 
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were usually deposited with the holiest relics} as with 
the skull of Buddha* at Hilo neai’ Jalalabad. There 
were two distinct sets of the seven precious thing's, 
the one containing' the precious metals as well as 
precious stones, the other jn'ecious stones only. 

8. According- to the Chinese the first series con¬ 
sisted of — 

CliiiU'sc. Siinscnt. 

1. Sii-fa-lo. Svvarna ...... Oold. 

2. A-lu-])a. Itupya .Bilver. 

3. Lieii-li. Yakhinja ... .Lajns lazuli. 

4. Se-plio-ti-kia ... Sphaiika .... Rock-crystal. 

T). Meu-pbo-lo-kie-la-pliu .... (A pale blue stone—ame- 

tliyst). (.') 

0. Mo-lo-kia-li ........ .... (Varieg'uted agate). 

7. Po-ma-lo-kia. Padmarayn .. Ruliy. 

9. The second scries consisted of— 

Chinese. Siinserit. 

1. Po-lo-so. Prahala .Coral. 

2. A-cby-nia-kie-})bo .,, Asm((fj[arbha(!)Kmher. 

3. Ma-ni. Maui ........ Pearl. 

4. Chin-sbu-kia. .... (A red stone—garnet). (?) 

5. Sby-kia-pi-ling-kia .. .... (The most excellent of pre¬ 

cious stones). 

0. Mo-lo-kia-pbo. Marabaia .... Emerald. 

7. Pa-cbe-lo. «... Vajra .Diamond. 

10. The seven precious thing's found with Sari- 
jmtra’s relies differ somewhat from l)oth of these 
series j but ther corre.s])ondence is still very striking*. 

* Fo-hrve-liiy c. xiii. 
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Ist, a flat piece of pearl; 2nd^ 3rd, two small seed 
pearls ; 4th, a garnet bead; 5th, a star-shaped bead 
of lapis-lazuli; 6th, a crystal bead; 7th, an oblong* 
bead of pale amethyst. The same custom still pre¬ 
vails among'st the Buddhists of Ladak, who usuall\' 
place with the ashes of a chief, or tlie dead body of 
a Lama, l)its of g*old, silvea*, copper, and iron ; pearls, 
g*arnets, and turquoises; grains of v heat, barley, and 
rice; specimens of red and white sandal-wood; and 
of the holy Shiikjya^ oi* pencil cedai* (Juniperus 
excelsa). 

11. In the northern stone box we found another 
steatite casket, somewhat smaller than that of 
Sarijmtra. It is apparently of a softer substance; 
for the surface vdien first seen was white and powdery 
like chalk; but tliis has now nearly disappeared, and 
the colour is almost the same as that of Sariputra’s 
casket. Inside we found only two minute frag-ments 
of bone, of which the larg'er was rather less than half 
an inch in leng*th. 

12. On the inner surface of the lid of each casket 
there is a sing-le ink letter, half an incli in height. 
In Sariputra^s casket the letter is and in that of 
Maha Mogalana’s it is ma; these being* the initial 
letters of their respective names. 

13. The relative position of these relics has its 
significance : for in their religious ceremonies the 
ancient Indians alwa 3 ’s sat facing the east, which 
therefore they named the front, para; while the 
south and north were respectively the right,” 
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daksJiinay and the left/^ vdma. The west was called 
apara, behind.” Now Sariputra and Maha Mo- 
g’alaiia were the principal followers of Buddha, and 
were usually styled liis rig*ht and left hand disciples. 
Their ashes thus preserved after death tlie same posi¬ 
tions to the rig-ht and left of Buddha which they had 
themselves occupied in life. 

14. Sari])iitra was tlie son of the Brahman Tishk a, 
and of the beautiful-eyed Sari or Sarika, who received 
her name from the resemblance of h(‘r eyes to those 
of a Sjiras or Cyrus bird. Sra*ij)utra, or son of Sari, 
is his most common name; but he is also known by 
the patronymic of Upatishya. Tlu‘ Tibetans call him 
Slia-ri-lii-bu, or Sari's son. Tishya was tlie most 
learmnl of all tlie Brahmans at tla^ court of llaja- 
g’riha. Sarika herself was a jiroficient in the lour 
A^edas, and had over(*ome her brother in disputation. 
But her sou excelled them both; and was much 
celebrated for his wisdom. His talents, which uere 
attributed to his moral and religious merit in former 
births,* were so great, that Sakya himself proclaimed 
that the profoundly wise Sariputra was competent 
to spread abroad the wisdom of Buddha;” and his 
fellow-disciple Kachhayano declared that excepting' 
the Saviour of the world, there are no others in exist- 
tence whose wisdom is equal to one sixteenth part of 
the profundity of Sariputra.” 

* Cftoma de Koros in Asiatic Society’s Researches, vol. xx., 
p. 52. 

t Tumour, Introduction to Mabawanso, p. xxvii. 
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16. According* to the Japanese chronolog'y^ this 
wisest of the disciples of Buddha embraced a monastic 
life^ four years after Sakya^s attainment of Buddha- 
hood^ that is in 684 b. c\ He^ and his felloAV-student 
Maudgalyayana, had attended all the philosophical 
schools of the day without obtaining* conviction^ until 
they heard the preaching* of Buddha^ when they g*ave 
up all and followed him. 

10. In a Mongolian work translated from the 
Sanskrit^ and entitled Uligerun dahn (the Sea of 
Parables)^ we read,* When Sakii^utba learnt that 
Buddha was bent on entering* nirvana^ he experienced 
profound sorrow, and said to himself^ ^ It is soon 
indeed, and contrary to all ex]>ectation, that the 
Tathagata hath resolved upon entering* nirvana; who 
after him will be the protector and sliield of souls and 
of beings enveloped in darkness V He then said to 
Buddha, ^ It is impossible for me to ^vitness the 
nir\'ana of Buddha.’ Thi*ice lie I’epcated these n ords, 
when Buddha replied, ^ If thou believe thy time 
come, then do thy Avill, like all the Klmfuhhtu (in 
Sanskrit, Nirmmdtihhja^ incdrnations)^ Avho enter the 
Nirvana of tranquillity.’ Sarijiutra, having heard 
these words of Buddha, arranged his dress; and, 
having a hundred times Avalked round Buddha, he 
repeated a great number of verses in praise of him. 
He then embraced the feet of the latter, placed 
them thrice upon his head, and joining the palms of 
his hands, said, ^ I have been found worthy to ap- 
* Fodtwedtij c. xxviii., note 7, Laidlay’s translation. 
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proaeli the gloriously accomplished Buddha/ He 
then worshipped Buddha^ and proceeded with his 
servant^ tlie monk Yoatij to Efyagilha^ his native 
town. When arrived there, he said to Yonti, Hto 
into the town, into the suburbs, and to the palace of 
the king, and to the houses of the high functionaries, 
and of such as give alms, and tlius say to them: 

The Kntuhhtu SAiaiU TnA hath resolved upon en¬ 
tering nirvana —come and ])rostrate yourselves before 
him.’^’ The monk Yonti executed the orders of his 
master, went to the places indi(‘at(‘d, and thus de¬ 
livered his message : ‘ The Kuinhhtn SAUierTnv 
hath ai’ri^ ed liere; if you would visit him, come with¬ 
out delay.’ When tla^ king Ajdtasaira^ the dis¬ 
penser of alms, the gr(‘at dignitaries, the officers of 
the army, and the heads of families, beard this an- 
lioiineement, they were all tilled with sorrow, and 
with lieavy hearts said, ^ Ah ! wluit uill become of 
us wlien the second liead of the law, the leader of so 
many beings, the Kvtvhhiti 8ahipt TRA shall have 
entered nirvana^ Hurriedly they ])roceeded towards 
him, bowing down and saying, ‘ Kntnhhtu! if thou 
becomest nirvana, who shall be our protector, and 
that of so many other beings T Sfiriputra then 
addressed them the following words: ^ Since all is 
perishable, the end of all is death. As ye, too, 
belong* to this world of torment, ye, too, will not 
remain long; death will come and terminate your 
career. But as you all, in consequence of meritorious 
works in a former existence, have had the happiness 
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of bein^ bom in the world with Buddha, and that too 
in the human form, do you add other accumulative 
merits, and acromj)li8h such works as shall save you 
from Sansfira.’ When SAnircTUA had finished 
preaching* thus to the bvstaiuhjrs the inexhaustible 
law, and had comforted thedr sjurits with salutary 
medicaments, they bowed down bfd’ore the KutiihhtVy 
and (‘a(di returned to his home. After midnigdjt, 
Saiuim'TKA sat in a ])erfectly erect j)osition ; g’athered 
all the faculties of his soul : din‘cft‘fl these upon one 
point, and entered the first Dh/jana. Tlienee he 
entered the second ; thence the third ; and from the 
third the fourth. From the fourth lie jiassed into the 
i^amadhi of the birfIo*< of ho on crlesfial >y)(fce; 
then into the ^omadh} of the hirf/ts of cotnpletv 
nihilitji. From this ^amodhi he entered that of 
^ neither thinhinfj^ nor not thinhinfj f then into that 
of Imitation; and lastly into Nirvana. 

17. When Klioiirinousda, the king* of the Gods, 
learnt of the Nirvana of SAJiirrTHA, he came with 
several liundreds of thousands in his suite, hejiriiig- 
flowers, jierfuines, and other objects meet for sacrifice. 
They diffused themselves throiig-h the uhole sjiace 
of heaven; their tears fell like rain; they scattered 
their flowers so as to cover the earth, saying*, ^ Oh! 
he whose wisdom was as the dejith of the sea, who 
had passed tliroiig li all tlie gates of kiiowledg*e, whose 
musical speech flowed sweetly as a running* stream, 
who was jierfect in the fuliilmeut of every duty, in 
self contemplation, in all wisdom—the sublime chief of 
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the doctrine, the excellent KhutuJfhtu SlBiPirTBA— 
hath too hastily entered iiirvuna. Who shall suc¬ 
ceed the gloriously accoinjdished Buddha and Tatha- 
g*ata to spread abroad the law All the inhabitants 
of the town and iieig-libourhood, as soon as they w ere 
apprised of the nirrann of SAiaerTKA, came, bi^aring- 
much oil, perfumes, flowers, and other thing’s aj)j>ro- 
j)riate for sacrifiei*. Tliey wept loudl}' with accents 
of woe and sorrow', ])lacing’ uj)on the g-round the 
objects fit for tln^ saci’ifices. Xliourmousda, the 
prince of the (fods, tlien commanded \"ishw amitra to 
prej)are a car of various jwecious materials for the 
body of SxVKirrTiiA. AMien tla* car was finished, 
the corpse of SAniruTKA was plac(‘d thereon in a 
sitting’ ])osition, and taken forth to a beautiful jdain, 
all the wliil(‘ the Aag’as, the ^ akshas, the king*, the 
commanders of the army, the ottic(‘rs, and the whoh^ 
j)eople, uttering’ cri(‘s of sorrow'. There the}' raised a 
])ile of rhandutuf (sandal) wood. After moistening* it 
with oil and butt(U’, they jdaced upon it the body of 
8ariputra, and ap])lied fire. Then all bowed down, 
and each w ent to his home. W hen the fire w as 
completely exting’uished, the pj’iest V onti collected 
from the ashes the aurira of his master, and conveyed 
them, as w^ell as his j)ot and ecclesiastical dress, to 
Buddha. He placed these thing’s at tlie feet of 
Buddha, announcing', at the same time, the death of 
liis master. When Ananda learnt tliis from the lips 
of Yoiiti, lie was much g’rieved, and said to Buddha, 

^ Oh, Buddha! the first of our band has entered 
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nirv&m; to whom now shflll we unbosom ourselves, 
and whom shall we rogard m our proteeting* sun?' 
Buddha replied, ^ Anuiida! although Sakiputka 
hath entered nirvamty neither the charge of your 
duties, nor mm/ulhiy nor understaiiding, nor plenary 
redemption, nor the prajna of plenary redemption, 
nor the nature of occult jirojierties, hath become so; 
moreover, many generations ago Saripiitra once be¬ 
came nirvana, because he could not endure to see me 
enter upon nira ana.’ ” 

18- As the funeral j>ile was formed of chuulanay 
or sandal, it seems liighly prohMe that the two 
pieces of this fragrant wood, which we found along 
witli SAKiprTKA’s relics^ must have been taken from 
the pile. \\"e know that a To))e was built over the 
clmrcoal with which Buddha’s body was burned, and 
that the Morivaiis of Pipphaliwano celebrated a fes¬ 
tival* in lionour of tlieir much-prized acquisition. 
From this account there would seem to be nothing 
improbable in supjmsing tliat fragments of sandal¬ 
wood from the funeral pyre of 8ariputra should have 
been held in almost equal estimation. 

11). ]V[o(i \LAXA, or Maiia Mo(;alana as he was 
usually called to distinguish him from others of the 
same name, was the son of the Brahman Miidgala. 
His pro]>er name vas Kaijka or Koltta, but he 
was generally called ])y liis ])atronymic ]\IauI)GAL- 
a^Ayana, or MociALlNA. Csoma de Korost calls 

* Tumour, in Prinsep’s Journal, vii. 1013. 
t Asiatic Researches of Bengal, xx. 49. 
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him MonoalyAna, that is one of Mang*ol extraction ; 
but his true Sanskrit name is MaudgalyIyana. 

20. The relics of these two famous disciples of 
Buddha would appear to have been almost as widely 
scattered as those of 13uddha himself: for we found 
another portion of their relics enshrined tog*ether in 
No, 2 Tope at Satdhara. We learn also from Fa 
Ilian that at Mathura* there were Topes both of 
She-li-foe (or »Sari]mtra) and of Mou-lian (or Mo- 
pdana), wliile we know that the former died at Itaja- 
gTiha, wdiere a Tope w as erected o\ er his ashes which 
w^as still standing' in 4(H) a. d. 

21. It is not jK)ssible to fix tht‘ date* of this I'ope, 
more nearly than betw'eeu ooO and 250 n. (\ Suri- 
j)utra died a f<*w’ years beibret Sak\afs attainment of 
nirvana^ in 54d n. c. It is tlierefore just possible 
that the Tope may have l>een built as early as 550 
B. C. ; and if there w as any j)roof tliat Buddhism had 
extended so I’ar at this early period, I should have no 
hesitation in ascribing* the Tope to the middle of the 
sixth century b(*fore our eni. In the I’ibetan X)w/tY/,| 
it is recorded that Jvatyavana, and live hundred 
other monks, were des})atched );y Sakjai to convert 
the King- of Ujain to Buddhism. This would seem 
to show^ that the relig-ion of 8akya had been estab¬ 
lished as far as Ujaiii^ even during- his lifetime j and 
that the omission of Ujain amongst the names of the 

* Fo-hwe-ltiy c. xvi. 

t Fo-krve-hiy c. xxviii. 

I Asiatic Researches of Bengal, xx. 89, Csoma de Koros. 
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celebrated dtiee which had witnessed Tiriow acta in 
the life of Buddha, is to be accounted for by the fact 
that the people of Ujain were converted by Katya- 
yana the disciple of Buddha, and were never visited 
by the Great Teacher himself. At the time of the 
Second Synod, in B. c. 443, the fraternity of Avaiiti 
(or Ujain) furnished no less tlian eighty orthodox 
Bliikshus to assist the holy Yaso in suppressing the 
schisms of the community of Vaisali. As conversion 
must have preceded the establishment of fraternities 
and monasteries, the propagation of Buddhism 
tliroughout Ujain may be dated with certainty in 
500 B. r., and with probability even as high as 560 
B. (\, during the lifetime of Sakya. 

On the other liaiid, it seems to me more likely 
that the relies of Sari])utra were all deposited in the 
Tope at liajagrilui; and that they remained there 
undisturbed until the time of Asoka ; who, when he 
distributed the relics of Buddha over India, would 
most probably Inn e done the same w ith the relics of 
Sariputra and of Malm Mogalaim. I have already 
stated that the still existing gateway of this Tope is 
of the same date as those of the Great Tope, that is, 
the early part of the first century of our era. The 
railing I attribute to the age of Asoka, at which 
period I suppose it probable that this Tope w as built, 
although it is quite possible that it may date as early 
as the middle of the sixth century before our era. 
The great Topes at Saiichi and at Satdhara were 
built principally of brick: and these I presume to be 
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the oldest of the Bhilsa Topes, most of the others, 
M'hich .are of stone, were certainly of the ag’e of 
Asoka. 


OTHER TOPES AT SANCIII. 

, 28. The solid mounds of masonry marked Nos. 4, 
5, G, and 7 in Plate ., were all opened without any 
results. They w«‘re btiilt of larg’e stones set in mud. 
In No. 4, the solid rock n a.s reached at 8^ feet; and 
in No. 7, the earth uas reached at 18 feet; Nos. 8 
9, and 10, are merely circular foundations. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

SONARI TOPES. 

1. The little village of Soiiari is situated on a 
spur of a sandstone liill^ betAveen the Betwa and Be; 
Rivers^ six miles to the south-Avest of Saiiclii^ and 
about tAA'enty-one miles to the north-east of Bhupal. 
The name is only the spoken form of Suvarndriy or 
the golden AA'heel/^ Avhich is a symbol of Buddha as 
the Maliii Chakravartti Raja. The traditions of the 
Buddhists say that AA’hen the age of man attains four 
thousand years^ there aj)pears a King of the Golden 
Wheel * Avho is born in a royal family^ and obtains 
supreme dignity on succeeding his lather and being 
baptized in the aa ater ot the four oceans. For fifteen 
days he bathes in perfumed Avater^ and fasts j then 
ascends an elevated toAver^ surrounded by his minis¬ 
ters and courtiers. Suddenly there appears a golden 
wheel in the east; shedding a brilliant light; and 
advancing to the place Avhere the King is standing. 
If the King Avould proceed toAvards the East; the 

* Fo-kwe-kif c. xviii., note 12. 
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wheel turns in that direction^ and the King*, accom¬ 
panied by his troops^ follows. Before the wheel are 
four genii^ who serve as guides. Wherever it stops, 
there does the King* in like manner. The same thing* 
takes place in the direction of the south, the west, and 
the north—whei'ever the wheel leads, the King* 
follows j and where it halts, he does the same. In 
the four continents he directs the people to follow 
the ten right ^^ays, that is to say, not to kill, not to 
steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, not to be 
double tongued, not to calumniate, not to speak with 
elaborate refinement, not to abandon one^s-self to 
lusts, not to entertain anger and hatred, and not to 
have immodest looks. He is called the Kin/j of the 
Golden Wheels or the Holy King turning the wheel ; 
and he possesses the seven precious things, of which 
the first is ^ the treasure of the Golden Wheel.^’^ 
This wheel has a thousand rays. The monarch who 
possesses it is called ^‘ the Holy King who causes the 
wheel to turn,^^ because from the moment of his 
possessing it, the wheel turns and traverses the 
universe, according to the thoughts of the King. 
Other wheels of silver, copper, and iron, are also 
mentioned; but they are all nearly the same symbols 
of Buddha. 

2. From this explanation of the name, it seems 
probable that Sondri once possessed a golden wheel, 
which must have been elevated on a pillar, as showrn 
in so many of the Sanchi bas-rehefs. A pillar of this 
kind is described by Fa Hian, as still standing at 
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Shewei or Sravasti in Oudh^ when he visited the 
place in 400 a, d. 

There are/^ says he, two ])avilioii 8 and two 
stone pillars; on the pillar to the left, is executed 
the figui’e of a wheel—on that to the rig*ht is placed 
the figure of an ox/^ There is, however, no trace of 
a pillar now at Sonari; but the polished cylindrical 
shafts of these columns could be so readily converted 
into sugar-mills, that their entire disap})earance ofl’ers 
no proof of their non-existence. 

3 . The Sonari To])es are situated on the top of the 
hill, about one mile to the south of the village.* To 
the north, east, and south of the Topes, the hill 
extends for some distance almost level, but to the 
'westward it is broken into narrow ravines, which give 
rise to clear springs that once furnished the fraternity 
of Sonari with drinking water. The hill is covered 
with trees and low thorny jungul j and the place is 
now as wild and desolate as it was once cheerful and 
flourishing when the 113 0111 of praise was chanted b}^ 
several thousand v oices. 

4. The Great Tojie at Sonari is situated in the 
midst of a square court, 240 feet each side. In the 
south-west corner there is a solid square mass of 
masonry, from 12 to 15 feet in height, and 3(5 feet on 
each side. In the north-east corner there is a flight 
of steps, 4^ feet wide, leading to the top. The object 
of tlxis building and of similar structures at Satdhui*a 
puzzled me very much, until I had seen the ruins at 

* See Plate V. 
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Bhojpur, amoiig'st which there is a very largfe build¬ 
ing* of the same description^ but in a more perfect 
state. As this was undoubtedly a temple^ I presume 
that the Sonari structure was only the basement or 
terrace of a Buddhist temple. 

5. The Tope itself* is a solid heniis])here, 48 feet 
in diameter^ of diy stones^ without either cement or 
mud. This is raised above the terrace on a (*ylin- 
drical plinth 4 feet in heig'ht. The terrace itself is 
5^ feet broad by (U feet in heig*ht. The Tope is 
nearly perfect^ not more than 0 feet of its entire 
height having been lost. It was once surmounted by 
a square Buddhist railing^ of which only a few frag¬ 
ments now remain. The pillars were rather less than 
3 feet in height, \\'ith a section of 0^ inches face, by (> 
inches side. There were three rails, each 8 inches 
deep by 3^ inches thick. Tlui railing was all formed 
of white sand-stone, from the TJdayagiri hill, while 
the Tope itself was built of the claret-coloured sand¬ 
stone of the Sonari hill. (See figs. 3 and 3, Plate 
XXIII.) 

6. The base of the Tope was surrounded by a 
Buddhist railing, 4 feet 8 inches in height, of which 
nothing now remains but a few broken pillars, and 
two or three small fragments of coping. The pillars 
were 3 feet 84 inches in height, with a section of 91- 
inches face by 8 inches side. There were three 
railings, each 15 inches long, 11 inches broad, and 
3^ inches thick. The coping was different from that 
* See Plate XXIII. 
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of the Sanchi railings. It was 11^ inches in height, 
and the upper half had a projection of 2 inches on the 
outer face. The pillars were ornamented on the 
outer faces with medallions of full and half lotus 
flowers, as shown in the fi’agment, Plate IX. This 
railing was erected in the same manner as those at 
Sanchi, by the gifts of many different individuals. 
Two of these sirn])le records still remain (see Plate 
XXIII, figs, 8 and D). 

Fig*. 8.— Aya-pasanahasa Ateva,<(iiio) Dhima Gutasa Navaka- 
manasa chhiam. 

Gift of Dharma Gupta, the new man (*. <?., the regenerated) 
the pujhl of Ahyya Pkasannaka.” 

Fig. D.— (^A)yapasanahas(i Atevashio Sayha Mahhitasa adnam. 

Gift of San(jha Rakshita, the pupil of Aryya Pkasannaka.’^ 

7. In No. 18 of the inscriptions from the great 
Tope at Sanchi, we have a record of a gift made by 
Akvya Prasannaka himself, who is there called a 
Bhikshuy or mendicant monk. As the name does not 
appear again amongst nearly three hundred inscrip¬ 
tions, it seems highly probable that the Bhiksku of 
the one record and the teacher of the others are the 
same person. This would fix the date of the Tope in 
the latter end of Asoka^s reign, coeval with that of 
the neighbouring Tope, No. 2, which will presently be 
described. 

8. A shaft was sunk down the centre of this Tope, 
and at a depth of little more than 5 feet a large slab 
was reached, which on being raised disclosed the relic- 
chamber strewn with fragments of stone boxes. The 
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fragments were carefiilly collected and afterwards put 
together, but no trace of bone or of other relic was 
discovered. The largest of the relic-boxes is a cylin¬ 
der 4 inches in height and upwards of 8 inches in 
breadth, covered by a domed lid of the same fine sand¬ 
stone having a rise of more than 2 inches. Inside 
this was a smaller stone box of the same description; 
but only 5 ^ inches in diameter and 3 | inches in total 
height. Inside this, again, there was a third stone 
box or casket only 1 | inch in diameter, and of a 
different shape, being nearly spherical witli a j)in- 
nacled top. Lastly, inside this there was a small 
crystal casket only seven-eighths of an inch in dia¬ 
meter. This little casket must once have enshrined 
some minute portion of bone, or j)erhaps a single 
tooth of the holy Euddha; but, after the most careful 
search of the cliamber, no trace of any relic was dis¬ 
covered. As the relic-chamber was near the summit 
of the Tope, the probability is that the villagers had 
opened it long before, and that when the relic-boxes 
were broken the minute fragment of bone was dropped 
into the chamber, and after the lapse of 3^ear8 had 
become mingled with its kindred dust. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

NO. 2 TOPE—SONARI. 

1. The second of the Soiiari Topes* i.s situated north 
by west from the Great Toj)e at a distance of three 
hundred and fifteen feet. The bearing-, 103 deg*. W., 
is so very nearly the same as that between Nos. I. 
and II. Topes at Sfuichi, that I cannot help sus¬ 
pecting- that there must have been some peculiar 
significance in this particular angle. The Sanchi 
angle is 109 deg., and the mean between the two is 
100 deg. At Sanchi the line is prolonged to the 
eastward to a lofty temple. At Sonari also it is 
extended in the same direction to No. 3 Tope which 
bears 102 E. from the Great Tope. 

2. No. 2 Tope is situated in an enclosure 165 feet 
square. It is a solid hemisphere of dry stone, 27 ^ 
feet in diameter, raised on a cylindrical plinth 4|- feet 
in height. The terrace is 5 feet 8 inches broad, and 
12 feet in height. This is gained by a double flight 
of steps each 20 feet long, which meet at a landing 
feet long by 6 feet broad. No trace of railings or 
• See Plate XXIV. 
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pinnacles could be discovered; but the Tope is other¬ 
wise tolerably perfect, not more than 51 feet having* 
been lost. 

3 . A shaft was sunk down the centre of the Tope, 
which at 7 feet reached the slab forming* the lid of the 
relic-chamber. The chamber itself v as H foot in 
depth, and its bottom, Avhere tli(‘ relics were deposited, 
was on the same level as the l)ase of tlie hemisphere. 

4. In the chamber was found a larg*e steatite vase 
])rofusely but coarsely ornamented with elephants and 
horses, and indescribable winged animals of rude 
execution. The vase was covered by a plain lid, 
secured by lac. Inside this vase were found five 
relic-caskets, each containing* portions of human bone, 
with an inscription r(‘cording* the name of the person 
whose relics were enshriiu'd therein. 

5. No. 1 lielic-casket is a round flat Imx of crystal, 

2 inches in diameter, and six-tenths of an inch in 
height. As the crystal was too hard a substance to 
be inscribed, the name and title of tlie holy man were 
carved on a small ])iece of stone three quarters of 
an inch long* and onl}^ half an inch broad. The 
inscription, which is engraved on both sides, is one of 
the most interesting of these discoveries:— 

Sapurkasa Gotk ^ j -sa IJadahhisfi- 

-putam Sava Hnnavata ) ( -ra (Myddasa. 

(Relics) of the emancipated Gotiputra, the brother of religion 
amongst the Dardahhimras of the HemawantaP 

As a full explanation of this legend has been given 
in my account of the different religious missions 
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despatched by Asoka to different countries bordering- 
upon India, nothing- more need be added in this 
place. (See Plate XXIV.) 

0 . Xo. 2 Ilelic-casket is of a dark mottled steatite, 
nearly hemispherical in shape, with a flat bottom and 
pinnacled top, similar to the smallest of the stone 
caskets found in Xo. 1 I’ope. The inscrij)tion is 
engTaved on the outside of the lid. 

SajJKrUasa Jfajhhnasa Jiodini-putasa. 

^^(Relics) of the emancipated Majiiima, the son of Kodhiir 

Majhima is tlie ^Sanskrit Madhyfnna ; and Kodini is 
perhaps the vernaeulnr form of Kohudimja^ which is 
the name of one of tlie eig-hty principal disciples of 
Buddha. In No. '2 Tope at tSanclii the relics of a 
second, or of the same Majhima were found, hut in 
the inscription the patronymic is omitted. As the 
relics of KfUi/ajm-rjotra w«re found in both Topes, it 
seems probable that the two Majhimas were the same 
person, who was placed at the liead of the Hemawanta 
Mission after the meeting* of tlie Third Synod in B. c. 
241. His father Kodini was probabh" a descendant 
of the great Kohydin/fa the companion of Buddha. 

7. No. 3 Ilelic-casket is similar in shape and size 
to No. 2, and is of the same dark-coloured and 
mottled steatite. The inscription, engraved around 
the outside of the hd, is 

Sapurisasa Kotiputasa Kdsapa Gotasa Sava Hemavaidclia- 
riyasa, 

(Relics) of the emancipated sou of Koti, Kasyapa-ootra, tlie 
missionary to the whole Hemawanta*^ 
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The relics of K^yapa were also found in No. 8 
Tope at Shnchi with the same inscription recording' 
his mission to the Hemawanta, but omitting the 
patronymic. 

8 . No. 4 Relic-casket is similar to Nos. 2 and 3. 
The inscription engraved on the top of the lid is— 

Sapurisasa Kosikiputasa. 

(Relics) of the emancipated Kosikiputra.” 

Another portion of Kosiki^s relics was found in No. 
2 Tope at Saiichi. 

9 . No 5 llelic-casket is of black steatite, and is 
shaped somewhat like a jiear. The outside is or¬ 
namented by a succession of triangles, alternately 
plain and crossed. The inscrijition occujues the plain 
triangles on the lower half of the casket. 

Sapttrisa{sa) lahujiram. 

(Relics) of the emancipated Alabagira.’’ 

Allakajjpo or Ahhvi was one of the eig’ht cities 
wliich obtained a portion of 13uddlia’s relics, and 
perhaps the name of Alahagim may have been de¬ 
rived from the city. Eelics of Apagira were found 
in No. 2 Tope at Sanchi j and I suspect that the two 
names are the same ; the letter ^ /, having been in¬ 
advertently omitted in the Sanchi inscription. 

10 . The erection of this Tope, which contained the 
relics of no less than four of the Buddhist teachers 
whose ashes had already been discovered in No. 2 
Tope at Sanchi, must evidently be referred to the 
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same period, towards the end of the third century 
before oui’ era, by which time all the eminent mis¬ 
sionaries employed by Asoka for the propagation of 
his religion must have closed their earthly career. 


OTHER TOPES AT SONARL 

11. The remaining Topes at Soiiari are all of small 
dimensions.* The most pcTfect were Nos. 3,5, and 8 j 
but even these liad been opened before, and on the 
removal of a little rubbish in No. 8, the broken 
chamber was discovered quite empty. Nos. 4, 0, 
and 7, w’ere mere circular foundations. No. 8 has a 
diameter of 15^ feet, with a ])resent height of 0 feet. 
The bottom of the chamber is 8 feet above the gi’ound. 
No. 5 is a nearl}^ perfect little Tope. It is 14 feet 4 
inches in diameter at base with a height of 9 feet. 
The upper diameter is 10 feet 4 inches. The terrace 
is feet in breadth, and IJ foot in height. Its 
whole height could not have been more than 12^ feet. 
No. 8 is very much ruined. It has a diameter of 12^ 
feet, with a terrace 3 feet broad and 3 feet high. 


* See Plate V. 
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CHAPTEIl XXIV. 

TOPES OF SATDHAKA. 

1. The gToup of Topes known as tlie Satdhara 
Topes are situated on the left bank of the Besali Iliver 
just below the junction of the Ghora-pachar River.* 
Sat-dhara means literally the ^'hundred streams/^ 
and the place most probably received its name from 
the number of streams w Inch meet at this point. The 
hill on which the Topes stand here forms a perpen¬ 
dicular cliff, beneath which flows the Besali River 
through a deep rocky glen. The ^ iew^ up the river 
is one of the most beautiful I have seen in India. 
Above are the Topes^ those mysterious piles which 
have baffled the g’reat destroyer Time for upw'ards of 
two thousand years. Beneath are the clear emerald 
waters of the Besali; on one side darkly shadowed 
by the overhanging* trees and frowning cliffs; on the 
other side sparkling bright in the noon-day sun. The 
selection of this lovely spot show s that the Buddhist 
Bliikshu was not without a lively appreciation of the 

* See Plates I. and Y. 
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beauties of that nature which he worshipped under 
the name of Dharma. 

3. The Topes are situated about two miles to the 
W.S.W. of the small villag-e of Firozpur^ and about 
three miles from the villag'e of Soiiari. The largest 
of the Topes is now a vast ruinous mound of brick¬ 
work that has once been faced witli stone like the 
great Tope at 8anchi^ wliich it almost rivals in size.* 
The base ol the dome is 101 feet in diameter; but its 
])resent height is only 80 feet. The terrace is 9 feet 
wide with a height of 13 feet above the ground. Tlie 
total height therefore is 43 feet as it now stands ; but 
as the hemis})here was an essential part of every 
Tope^ the height could not have been less than the 
radius^ or 50J feetj and was most probably some¬ 
what more. The Tope was crowned b}" a Buddhist 
railing^ of which several pillars still remain lying 
together upon the terrace. Some pillars of the square 
pedestal also remain; and there can be no doubt that 
this Tope was once completed with the chatta pinnacle, 
which has already been described in the account of 
the Sanchi Topes. 

3. The circular railing which surrounded the top 
consisted of pillars 3 feet 4^ inches in height with a 
section of 9 inches face, and 7 inches side. There 
were only two rails, each 10 inches deep, and 
inches thick. The whole was surmounted by an archi¬ 
trave or coping, 10 J inches high and 9 inches thick. 
The square railing of the pedestal had pillars of the 
♦ See Plate XXV., fig. 3. 

Y 
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same section; but as there were three rails the pillars 
were 3 feet 5 inches in heig*ht. They were ornamented 
with the usual medallions of full and half lotus 
flowers. 

4. A perpendicular shaft was sunk to a depth of 

10 feet^ but without any discovery. As the great 
brick Tope at Sancbi had not yielded any relics, and 
as we were pressed for time, we gave up the farther 
opening of this Tope. My own opinion regarding- 
these large To})es is that the relics were always placed 
near the toj) so as to be readily accessible for the 
purpose of shoMdng them to the people on stated 
festivals. Now as the great Satdhara Tope has cer¬ 
tainly lost at least ten feet of its height, and probably 
more, it seemed to me vei*y unlikely that any relics 
would be found in it: but, had time permitted, I 
should have carried down the shaft to the level of the 
ground. ^ 

5. Around this Tope there are three of those re¬ 
markable solid masses of building, of which one has 
already been described in my account of the Great 
'l\)pt 3 at Sonari. The first, which is half engaged in 
the northern wall of the court-yard, is 55 feet long 
from east to west, and 48 feet broad, with an average 
height of from 16 to 18 feet. The second, which is 
immediately outside the western wall of the court¬ 
yard, is 80 feet long from north to south, and nearly 
00 feet broad. The third is in a more perfect state. 
It stands due west from the second, and on the very 
edge of the cliff' overhanging the river j the wall on 
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this side bein^ built up to a considerable heig*ht. This 
building* is about 98 feet long* and 55 feet broad^ with 
an averag*e heig*ht of 16 feet above the ground. It is 
pierced on the eastern side with a doorway leading 
into an open passage, from which a flight of steps, 4^ 
feet wide, ascends towards the north to the top of the 
platform. All of these buildings were most probably 
temples, of which nothing but the raised basements 
now remain. The ])eople know them by the common 
name of Siddh-ha-mahanj or saints^ houses.^^ As 
the term Siddha, the perfected,’^ or finished,was 
a common title of the Bodhisatwas, it is probable 
that these places are only the remains of their resi¬ 
dences. 


NO. 2 TOPE.-SATDHARA. 

6. This ruined Tope stands at a distance of 230 
feet to the N.N.W. of the great Tope. It is 24 feet 
in diameter, but only 8 feet in height, and has a trace 
of a small raised terrace.* A shaft was sunk in it to a 
depth of 0 feet, when some stoiies falling in, two small 
.steatite caskets were seen lying at the bottom. The 
stones were loose ^ there was no trace of any chamber; 
and the caskets were both much discoloured on the 
upper surface. It is evident therefore that the Tope 
had been opened before by the villagers j who, find¬ 
ing nothing but a few calcined bones, had replaced 


♦ See Plate XXV., fig. 2, 
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the relic-caskets^ and filled up the holes again with 
loose Intones. 

7. These caskets are of a pale mottled steatite^ each 
three inches in diameter^ and two inches in height. 
Tiny are inscribed inside the lids, the one with /SV/re- 
(l{(‘lics) of SAnii’UTKA/^ and the other with 
Malia-Moijnlanasu (IJelics) of Matia M()(;alana.^^ 
See l^lide XX V., tigs. 4, 5. Th(‘ liistory of thes(^ two 
holy men, the right and hd‘t hand disci|)les of Buddha, 
has already been given in my account of the opening 
of No. Tope at Sanchi. The only real difierence 
between the al})habetical characters of the Sanchi and 
Satdhara inscriptions, is in the position of the vowel o, 
which, ill the Sanchi legend, is attached to the top of 
the w^her(‘as in the Satdhara legend it is attached 
to the middle of the letter. This variety may have 
been only a mere matter of taste wdth the engraver; 
but as it is also possible that it may be the result of a 
difference of date, it is w^orthv of remark. 


NO 7 TOPE.-.SATDIIARA. 

8. This Tope is similar in all respects to that 
which has just been described, but somewdiat more* 
perfect.^ The diameter of the hemisj)here is 24 feet; 
the terrace is 2 feet broad; and the whole height at 
present is 9 feet. A shaft was sunk down to the 
centre to a depth of 4 feet, when a large irregular¬ 
shaped slab, 8 inches thick, was reached. On this 
* See Plate XXV., fig. 1. 
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being* raised we saw a chamber, 1 foot 8 inches long- 
from north to souths by 1 foot 8 inches broad, and 1 
foot 6-^ inches in depth. The bottom of the chamlier 
was therefore only 1 foot inches above the terrace. 
In the chamber there were two red earthenware pots, 
or covers, shaped like beehives. See Plate XXV., fig-s. 
8 and 9. On raising* the larger cover, which was 1 fl¬ 
inches in heig'ht, we saw a cylindrical red earthen¬ 
ware box, 7^ inches in diameter, closed by a domed 
lid. There was no inscription of any kind. The 
mouth of this vase is broken in two places ,* and I 
believe that it was an alms-dish of the holy man 
whose relics were here enshrined. 

9. On the smaller cover, which was 

inches in heig-ht, we found a similar red earthenware 
box, containing- tAVo small caskets, one of steatite and 
the other of red earthenAvare, and both without 
inscriptions. Of these relics, therefore, nothing- 
more can be said, than that they are probably the 
remains of some of the principal teachers of the 
Satdhara fraternity. 


10. The remaining- Topes at Satdhara are now 
little more than mere circles of stone, from 12 to 20 
feet in diameter. Tavo of them are holloAv in the 
centre, and contain trees; and it is therefore possible 
that these circular walls may once have been only the 
enclosures around different holy trees. It is remark- 
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able, however, that at Satdh&ra we found .one solitary 
trace of the real builders of these Topes, in the name 
of Buddha Bitha, or “ Buddha’s Topes,” which is the 
name still current among'st the people for these 
massive and mysterious piles. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TOPES AT BHOJPTJR: 

1. The Buddhist remains at this place were first 
visited by my brother^ who g'ave a brief notice of 
them under the name of the Pipali 3 "a-Bijoli Topes/'* 
The former name is so common in this part of the 
countrj’’^ that it is the usual practice to add the name 
of Bijoli to distinguish it from the other Pipaliyas. 
In the same way Sanchi is invariabl}" called Sanclii- 
Kanakhera.^ to distinguish it from two other phices of 
the same name. As Bhojpur has long been a deserted 
village^ ray brother probably never heard of its name. 
The ruined houses of Bhojpur^ Jio^\ta er^ still remain 
on the hill between the Topes, and I have adopted 
this name in preference to the others, as it ma^" ])ossi- 
bty have had some connection with the monastic estab¬ 
lishment in the midst of which it is situated. 

2. The Topes of Bhojpurf stand on the southern 
end of a low range of hills, G miles to the S.S.E. of 
Bhilsa, and 7 miles to the E.S.E. of Sanchi. To 

• Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, xvi. 762. 

+ See Plates VI. and XXVI. 
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the S.S.W. stands the celebrated Fort of Raysen^ 
"wlaicV’oSered so galiiant a resistanoo to t\ie treadaetons 
Shir Shah. On the west the great SanchiTope^ and on 
the east the Andher Topes are all distinctly visible. 

3. The Topes are situated on the south-east corner 
of the hill; on four successive stageS; rising one above 
the other; and separated by rocky ledges^ which here 
and there have been formed into rude steps. ^ The 
principal Topes stand on the uppermost stage^ and 
are ver}" nearl}^ in a straight line from north to south. 
On the same stage; to the east; are the ruined houses 
of Bhoj})ur; and to the west are the remains of a 
large square solid building; 96 feet long by 84 feet 
broad. The ruins of a second building knoAvn by two 
nameS; either as Siddh-ha-mahdny the Saint’s house 
01 *; as Mddliu^Deo-1ia-mandary the Temple of Ma- 
dhava DevU;” that iS; Krishna; are 113 feet long from 
east to west; and 82 feet broad; and upwards of 20 
feet* in height. The walls sloj)e considerably; and 
are supported by square towers of small projection at 
the corners. The entrance is in the north-east corner; 
from which a flight of steps leads to the top of the 
terrace; which is covered with grass. At the western 
end there is a small ruined teni])le;t of which the 

* Seventeen feet liigli on north and east sides, and twenty-eight 
feet high on the other sides. The walls have a slope of one inch 
for every cubit of height. 

t Amongst Sir Charles D’Oyly^s lithographed sketches on the 
new road from Calcutta to Gya, there is one of an old temple at 
Budh-Gya or (Bodhi Gya), which stands upon a solid terrace, the 
same as this at Bhojpur. 
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doorway and a few pillars are still standing*. The 
ensWmed ftgnre of "Buddha ia acjaatted in the usual 
manner, with the soles of the feet turned up, the 
rig'ht hand l 3 dng‘ over the knee, and the left placed in 
the lap. To the right and left of the head there are 
representations of Topes and other ornaments. Be¬ 
low, there is the followng inscription in characters of 
the seventh or eighth century, similar to that which I 
extracted from the Sarnath Tope near Benares. 

Ye Dharmma hetupraWiara^ Jietuii teslidn Tatlidgato 

Hyavadat teshdn cha yo mrodlwy evam vddi 3Ia1iasramdnas. 

Of all things springing from cause, that cause hath the 
Tathagata explained. The cause of their extinction the great 
ascetic hath also declared.’^ 

Dharma is personified Nature, or all existing things. 
2'atMgata and Maha Srdmana are names of Buddha. 
Besides this figure of Buddha, there are some small 
broken, images, of which one is recognizable as Surj^a, 
or the Sun, with his seven-horsed chariot represented 
on the pedestal. 

UPPERMOST STAGE OF TOPES. 

No. 1 Tope, A.— Bhojpur. 

4. There is a considerable breach on the south 
side of this Tope; but the hemisphere of dry stones 
is otherwise nearly perfect, excepting the upper sur¬ 
face, which is wanting in all the Topes. The dia¬ 
meter of the hemisphere is 66 feet 2 inches, and the 
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height, of the cylindrical plinth above the terrace is 4 
feet. The terrace itself is 11^ feet in breadth and 5 
feet in height. The height above the terrace is 24 
feet 8 inches.* A shaft was sunk to a depth of 18 
feet without any discovery being made; and as we 
were jiressed for time^ we were reluctantly obliged to 
leave the excavation unfinished. I feel confident^ 
however^ that the complete excavation of this Tope 
will lead to some important disco\'ery, perhaps more 
interesting than any that has yet been made. The 
Tope is situated in an enclosure 202 feet long by 214 
feet broad. 


No. 2 Tope, B. —Bnojrua. 

6. This is one of the most perfect of all the Topes 
around Bhilsa. The top is^ of course^ but 

the double flight of steps to the west is still complete^ 
and the traveller may mount the terrace and peram¬ 
bulate the To])e. It stands juvst 200 feet to the south 
of the great Tope^ and is surrounded by an enclosure 
240 feet long^ and 210 feet broad. The base of the 
hemisphere is 39 feet in diameter^ and its present 
height^ including the cylindrical plinth of 4 feet^ is 
14J feet. The terrace is 6 feet broad and 7 feet 
high. It is reached by a double flight of steps^ 4J 
feet in breadth^ which meet at a landing^ 7 feet 
square^ on the outside of the terrace. The whole is 
built of dry stones, without any mortar or mud. 

* See Plate XXVI. 
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6. A shaft was sunk down the middle^ which^ at 
the end of two hours’ labour^ had reached the relic- 
chamber^ at a height of 9| feet above the terrace. 
The chamber was a square of 1 ^ foot^ w ith a depth of 

foot. Inside we found a hemispherical cover of red 
earthenware^ 9 inches in height^ and 1 foot 4 inches 
in diameter^ beneath which was a red earthenware 
box^ 8| inches in its gTeatest diameter^ and 0 inches 
in height. The lid had been thickly coated with 
whitewash^ on -which the traces of ink letters were yet 
visible; but so iiiucli of the whitewash had peeled off 
in the lapse of ages, that not even a single letter was 
legible. This is the more to he regretted, as the 
relic-casket found inside is the most curious and costly 
of all our discoveries. The lid of the box w^as white¬ 
washed inside, and the white colour is as fresh as if it 
had been recently done. On seeing this I could not 
help wishing that the inscription had been placed 
inside the lid. 

7. The relic-casket is a small crystal Tope, with its 
terrace, plinth, hemispherical dome, square pedestal, 
and double chatta pinnacle, all complete. It is shown 
in half size (in Plate XXVI.) placed inside the 
earthenware box in which it was found. The top is 
pierced with a small perpendicular shaft, to which 
the pinnacle forms a stopper. The bottom of the 
shaft is the relic-chamber, in which we found some 
minute pieces of bone. In the red earthenware box 
there were several small pieces of bone, and a series 
of the seven precious things usually placed along with 
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the relics of an eminent person. These consisted of 
4 thin^ round bits of gold, weighing altogether only a 
few grains, 1 bead of garnet, or Badakshani I’uby, 1 
crystal bead, 2 beads of pale greenish crystal, and 
some minute fi’agments of pearl. For another series 
of the seven precious things, see my account of the 
opening of No. 8 Tope at Sanclii, in which the pre¬ 
cious metal is omitted. 


No. 3 Tope, C.—Bhojpub. 

8. This was a ruinous-looking mound, 14 feet in 
height, but with a slight trace of circular form on 
one side. The shaft Avas sunk down the centre to a 
depth of eight feet, but Avithout any discovery. From 
the best measurements that I could make, the dia¬ 
meter appeared to be about 40 feet, or one foot more 
than that of No. 2 Tope. Now, the relics of that 
Tope were found at a height of more than 15 feet 
above the ground, and as the I’emains of this Tope 
were only 14 feet high, we concluded that the relics 
had long ago been removed along with the upper half 
of the Tope. One curious fact which we observed 
was that the Tope had been built in four distinct 
quadrants of masonry, meeting at a point, by which 
means the centre of the structure was accurately 
preserved. 
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No. 4 Topk, D.— Bhojpur. 

9. This Tope stands in an enclosure of 130 feet 
square, and 750 feet due south from No. 2. The base 
of the hemisphere is 31 feet 2 inches in diameter. It is 
raised on a cylindric^al plinth 3 feet in heigfht above 
the terrace, w Inch is itself 3| feet in breadth, and 
feet in heig'ht. The present lieig-ht of the Tope is 16 
feet, A shaft was sunk down tln^ centre, which 
reached the relic-chamber at a de})th of 5^ feet. The 
chamber itself was 2 feet 5 inches deep; the level 
of the bottom being* 4 feet 4 inches above the terrace. 
In the chamber we found a black earthenware box 
(see Plate XXVI., fig*. 0), containing* an earthenware 
bowl covered by a lid of the same material, on which 
is the word MuUy ^^the holy^^—a title g*enerally 
applied to Buddha himself. Inside the bowl was a 
small crystal casket, with a perfect^ flat lid. This 
casket is remarkable for the thinness of its sides, 
which in such a hard material must have been most 
difiicult of execution. This casket contained nothing- 
but a httle brownish-red powder, which I believe to 
be only a portion of the dust which had found its way 
into all the relic-chambers in the lapse of ag*es. I 
presume, therefore, that this Tope had been opened by 
the villagers. 

10. To the east of this Tope, at a distance of CO 
feet, there is the circular foundation of another Tope, 
18 feet in diameter, with a terrace 3 feet in breadth, 
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and beyond this, ag-ain, there is another of the same 
dimensions. 


SECOND STAGE OF TOPES. 

No. 7 Tope, a.— Bhojpur. 

11. This Tope is situated on the eastern edg’e of 
the second stag’e^ at a distance of 850 feet from the 
Great Tope, on the uppermost platform. The dia¬ 
meter of the hemis})here is feet 4 inches, and its 
present height is 11 feet above the cylindrical idinth, 
which is on]}' 1 foot 8 inches in height. The terrace 
is very small for a Tope of this size,^ its breadth 
being* only 1 loot 8 inches, and its heig’ht 1^ foot. 
The whole height of the Tope is therefore little more 
than 14 feet. 

12. A shaft was sunk as usual, down the centre j 
but at a depth of less than 8 feet the edge of the 
relic-chamber w as discovered on the south side of the 
excavation. On measurement, the ctaitre of the relic- 
chamber was found to be 8 feet to the south of the 
centre of the Toj)e. In cases of this kind, I always 
suspect that a second chamber has formerly existed, 
such as we found in Tope No. 17, k, at Chojpur 
(See Plate XXX., fig. 5), and that it was destroyed 
when opened by the villagers. A presumptive proof 
of this supposition was found in the disposition and 
contents of the relic-chamber. One of the side stones 

See Hate XXVII., figs. 1 and 2. 
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was displaced, and its end thrust some three inches 
into the chamber. The lid of the red earthenware 
box was separated from the bottom, and each half' 
contained an earthenware vase, both without lids, and 
one with a broken neck. The whole chamber was 
full of leaves and earth, and small stones, among’st 
which rubbish we found the lids of the two vases. 
Now, the relic-chamber, wdiich was 9 feet 8 inches 
above the ten*ace, was only 15 feet square and 8 inches 
deep. It could scarcely, therefore, huAc been in¬ 
tended to hold both of the vases which were found in 
it. One of these \ases wiis, no doubt, origdually 
placed in the red earthenware box; and it is ]>ossible 
that the other vase may have been jdaced in the 
corner of the chamber; but it seems to me more pro¬ 
bable that it should have been placed in another 
chamber. 

13. Both of these earthenware vases are inscribed; 
and as these are the only inscriptions that were found 
at Bhojpiir their occurrence is remarkable. The red 
earthenware box is shown in Plate XXVII., fia*. 3, on 
a scale of one-eighth of the original size. The larger 
vase is given in fig. 4 of the same Plate. It is 4|; 
inches in height and inches in breadth—the width 
of the neck, which is broken, being 3 inches. The 
upper surface is ornamented with a succession of dotted 
figures, and on the body of the bowl is the legend 
PatitOy the degraded.This simple inscription is a 
curious and unexpected illustration of the most com¬ 
mon punishment for breaches of discipline in the 
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ancient Buddhist Church. The punishment of de¬ 
gradation” was awarded for indecent conversation^ or 
for immoral behaviour^ or for causing* dissensions 
among'st the fraternity,* The Patito (Sanskrit 
Patitva) must tlierefoi-e ha\'e l)een g*uilty of one of 
these three sins. The ceremony f of deg’radation 
consisted in turning* the ottlnider^s alms-dish upside 
down^ in which position it was hdV until reconciliation 
had taken jdaco^ when the alms-dish was ag*ain set 
uprig*ht. In the ])resent case we may suppose that 
the offending* moidv had died during his degradation^ 
and that his alms-dish had been thus inscribed at 
his own requ^t as a mark of his ])enitence and 
humility. 

14. The smaller vase is of red earthenware^ 41- 
inches in height and nearly 5 inches in width. On 
the upper surface of the bowl is the legend Upahita-- 
kasa, Belies of Upaiiitaka/’ which was no doubt 
the name of one of the leading monks of the Bhojpur 
fraternity. 

15. It is scarcely possible to determine the age of 
this Tope except conjecturally. The forms of the 
alphabetical characters in the two inscriptions show 
that its date cannot be much later than the end of the 
third century before our era j while the lowness of the 
plinth on which the dome stands shows that it was 
most probably erected in the beginning of Asoka^s 

* Csoma de Koros—Analysis of the Dulva; in Asiatic Re¬ 
searches of Bengal, xx. 82. 

t Ditto, ditto, p. 87. 
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reign. The date may therefore he stated approxi¬ 
mately as the latter half of the third century before 
the Christian era. 


No. 8 Tope, b. —Bhojpur. 

16. This is the larg*est Tope on the second stage of 
the hill_, the base of the dome being 38^ feet in 
diameter. It stands to the soutli-west of the last 
Tope at a distance of 200 feet in the direction of 
No. 4 Tope.* The plinth is raised 3 feet above the 
terrace^ which is 5 feet 4 inches in breadth^ and 6^ 
feet in height^ with a slope of 6 inches. As the 
height of the mound is now only 19^ feet^ or only two- 
thirds of the original height of the Tope^ it is not to be 
wondered at that the shaft which we sank down to the 
level of the terrace should have yielded no relics. 


No. 9 Tope, c.—Bhojpur. 

17. At 160 feet to the S.S.E. of the Tope, there 
is another of less size but equally ruinous. The base 
of the dome is 29 fee( in diameter, and the height of 
the cylindrical plinth is 1|^ foot. The terrace is 2^ feet 
broad, and 5^ feet in height, with a slight slope out¬ 
wards. The whole height is now only a little more 
than 14 feet. The usual shaft was sunk to a depth 
of nearly seven feet to the relic-chamber, in which 
* Fig-. 6, Plate XXVII. 

z 
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was a largfe box of red earthenware, Inside this was 
a double steatite vase* of a mottled purple colour, 
containing’ an abundance of human bones amongst 
which the following are recognizable :— 

Portion of temporal bone. 

Portion of parietal bone. The internal surface still retains the 
branching lines called snlci meinngei. These portions of the 
skull are ver}^ much solidified, which proves that they belonged 
to an old person. 

Three incisors^ or front teeth. 

One rmlar^ or back tooth, not fully developed, and therefore the 
backmost, or wisdom tooth. 

Portions of uina^ forming the lower end of long arm bone. 

Portions of tihia ? 

Portions of femur, or thigh bone, with the linea aspera still 
strongly marked. 

Portions of phalanges unguium, or finger bones. 


No. 10 Tope, d.—B hojpur. 

18. This ruinous Tope had a diameter of 19 feet, 
with a terrace 2 feet 8 inches broad and 3 feet in 
heig’ht. The whole heig*ht was only feet. On 
removing* a few stones we found a chamber, 1 foot 
square and 1 foot deep, filled with leaves and rubbish, 
and containing one complete earthenware box, and a 
part of a second. In the box there were a few small 
pieces of bone mixed with leaves and gravel. This 

* See Plate XXVII., fig. 8, The lid of the large box is itself 
formed into a small box. 
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Tope had therefore certainly been opened before by 
the villagers. 


No. 11. Tope, e. —Bhojpur. 

19. A tree was growing in the middle of this 
ruined Tope which is only 15 J feet in diameter^ with 
a terrace 3| feet bioad^ and 5 feet high. On the 
west a double flight of steps feet broad meet at a 
landing feet long b}^ 4^ feet broad. The removal 
of a few stones showed a chamber 18 inches square^ 
and 13 inches deep^ the bottom being on a level with 
the terrace. In the chamber we found a round 
earthen jar full of bits of bone^ leaves^ and rubbish. 
Like the last Tope^ this had evidently been opened 
before. 


20. The remaining Topes on the second stage of 
the hill may be described in a few words. 

No. 12 Tope^ f, and No. 13^ g, have each a 
diameter of 17 feet. No. 14^ h^ has a diameter of 
17f^ and No. 15, i, of 18^ feet, the present height 
being only 4 feet. No. 16, j, has a diameter of 231- 
feet, with a terrace 3 feet broad. 

No. 17, k, has a diameter of 19J feet, and a height 
of 6 feet. On removing a few stones we found two 
relic-chambers at a height of 5 feet above the ground. 
The chambers stood respectively to the N.E. and 
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S.W. pf each other^ although the direction of their 
sides corresponded Avith the north, south, east, and 
west. See Plate XXX. , 5. One chamber was 

9 inches square, and the otlier only 7 inches square. 
Inside we found the remains of earthenware pots 
and bits of bone mixed witli leaves and rubbish. This 
Tope had also been opened by the villagers. 

No. 18, 1, has a diaimder of 10^ feet, and No. 
19, m, of 18 feet ; No. is a mere circular 

foundation; No. 21, o, has a diameter of 18^ feet; 
and No. 22, p, of 9^, feet, Avith a terrace of 1 foot 1 
inches. 


THIRD STAGE OF TOPES.—BIIOJPUR. 

21. The third stage or platform of the hill is 
very narroAv, and has only a feAV Topes, all of which 
are of small size. 

No. 23, q, has a diameter of 19 feet, and a terrace 
of 1J foot. A chamber Avas Ibund in this Tope at a 
height of only 3 feet above the ground. It was 
foot long, 1 ^ foot broad, and 9 inches deep; and it 
contained three earthenware jars filled with earth and 
leaves. 

No. 24, r, is 6 feet in diameter, and is the smallest 
at Bhojpur ; No. 25, s, is 9 feet in diameter, Avith a 
terrace of only 6 inches ; No. 26, is 8 feet in diameter 
with a terrace of 14 inches; No. 27, u, is 7^ feet in 
diameter; No. 28, v, is 10 feet; and No. 29, w, is 7 
feet. 
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LOWERMOST STAGE OF TOPES.—BHOJPUR. 

22. There are only eig’ht Topes now remaining 
on this platform of the liill all lying in a direction 
from north to soutli; and pnrnllel to the other series. 

No. 80 Toj)e^ a, is 8! feet in diameter and 2 feet 
high^ with h t(a*race of 1 foot 0 inches * No. 31^/3, is 
10^ feet in diameter; No. 82^ is 9 feet; No. 83^ 
S, is 13 feeit; No. 84, f, i^ 10 feet; and No 85, is 
17^ feet in diameter. All these Topes are standing 
close together at the northern end of the ])latform. 
At 000 feet to the south are the remains of No. 36 
Tope, rjy and again at 600 feet to the south of this is 
No. 87 Tope, 6/, hicli is now a mere mound of stones 
with a diameter of between 80 and 40 feet. A shaft 
was sunk down the centre of this To])e to the solid 
rock without any discovery. 

28. A more careful examination of all the little 
heaps of stones lying about these different stages of 
the hill would no doubt discover some ten or even 
twenty more of these small Topes ; but as they liave 
all long ago been rifled by the \ illagers the labour 
would be completely thrown away. The old village 
of Bhojpur was no doubt entirely built of stones 
taken from these little Topes, and from the surround¬ 
ing walls of the great Topes. This will full}' account 
for the few discoveries of interest amongst so many 
Topes; as not more than five, or perhaps six, of the 
largest had escaped the hands of the spoilers. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 
ANDIIER TOPES. 

1. The little villag-e of Aiidher is situated at the 
foot of a hill lOJ miles to the soutli-west of Bhilsa^ 
and 5 miles to the west of Bhojpiir. llie Topes are 
perclied on the northern declivity of the hill just two 
miles from Andher_, and on the v(a*y edg*e of the 
about 500 feet above the })lain. The j)osition is a 
very fine one, from which the eye wanders over the 
whole of the Bhilsa district to the norths till checked 
by the blue hills beyond Gyurasjmr^ a distance of 
twenty-five miles. The Great I'ope at Sanchi^ the 
Lohano'i rock at Bhilsa^ and the holy hill of Udaya- 
g-iri^ are the most conspicuous olyects in the landscape. 
Nearer^ and almost beneath one’s feet, are the nu¬ 
merous Topes of Bhojpur.* 

NO 1 TOPE.~ANDHER. 

2. -This is one of the few Topes which has a 
Buddhist railing- still standing*, f Its preservation 

* See Plates I. and V. 
t See Plate XXVIII., figs. 1 and 2. 
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is no doubt due to the secluded and inaccessible posi¬ 
tion of the Topes^ which are not large enough to 
attract the eye^ although they can be distinctly seen 
when pointed out. The base of tlie dome, which is 
35 feet 2 inches in diameter, rests on a cylindrical 
plinth only 4 feet in height. The terrace, 5^ feet 
wide and 5 feet high, has a stone coping, along its 
outer edge, 15 inches in height, and 13 inches in 
thickness. This is the only instance of terrace-coping 
that now exists. From the style of the bas-reliefs of 
Topes on the Sanchi gateways, we had expected to 
have found some terraces surrounded by Buddhist 
railings, but we were disap])ointed, for not one of the 
numerous Topes excepting* this has the slightest trace 
of a ledge of any kind. The rounded and massive 
coping forms an appropriate finish to the massive 
basement. On the west there is a double flight of 
steps, 4 feet 4 inches in width, which meet at a 
landing-place 7 feet 2 inches in length and 5^ feet in 
breadth. Several of the ste])s are perfect, 13^ inches 
broad and 10 inches high ,* and, as the gateway is 
still standing, we ha\ e here one of the most comjdete 
existing specimens of the second-rate Tope. 

3. The base is enclosed by a Buddhist I'ailino* 7 

•y o 

feet in height, with an entrance on the west formed 
in the same inann(*r as those of the Sanchi Topes. 
The pillars are 5 feet 8f inches in height, with a 
section of 14J inches face and 10J inches side. There 
are three railings each 18 inches broad, and inches 
thick. The coping is the same as that of the terrace. 
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The pillars are ornamented with full and half me¬ 
dallions formed of lotus and other flowers. The 
quadruple emblem of Dharma_, which is seen on so 
many of the old coins^ here occii])ies a medallion,* 
On one of the pillars there is a short inscription in 
the usual style :— 

Dhamn Si mm Mnt v d/inam. 

“ Gift of Dhauma-Sjva’s mother/’ 

The characters^ which are very neatly cut and well 
formed^ are a])pareutly as old as those of the ^eat 
Saii(.*hi Tope Inch dates in the reig*n of Asoka. 
The pillars of the entrance are carved on both sides^ 
and the two outer ones on three sides. The principal 
subjects are: a wheel-pillar with a ca])ital fonned of 
two lions and an elephant^ a holy tree surmounted by 
a chatta^ and a Toj)e. There is also another scene in 
which several fig-ures are seated in a circle^ each on a 
small square couch. This may perhaps represent the 
meeting- of one of the Buddhist Synods. The Tope 
is surrounded by the remains of a walled enclosure^ 
and to the south there is one of those massive founda¬ 
tions which have already been described. It is nearly 
70 feet long-^ and l>etweeu 30 and 40 feet broad, but 
not more than 6 feet hig-h at present. 

4. A shaft was sunk down to the centre of the 
hemisphere, where we found a chamber 10 inches 
square, and 18 inches in height on one side, by 10 
inches on the opposite side. Within was a round 
* See Plate XXXIL, fig. 4, of this work. 
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stone box^ 6| inches in height^ 6f inches broad at 
bottom^ and only 5^ inches at top. The chamber^ 
which is 3^ inches deep and 4 inches wide^ contained 
nothing save a small quantity of black ashes and 
something like calcined nut-shells. The lid of the box 
is inches in height^ dorned^ and slightly hollowed 
beneath. See ^j^ate XXVIII., fig. 6. Three feet 
beneath this deposit^ and on a level with the terrace^ 
we found a second chamber, somewhat slightly formed, 
containing a hemispherical red earthenware vessel 10 
inches in diameter turned with the mouth downwards. 
Beneath this was a second vessel of red earthenware, 
8|- inches in diameter, containing a black earthenware 
bowl 7 inches in diameter and 3|; inches in height. 
Lastly, inside the bowl there was a black earthenware 
vase 6 inches in diameter and 4| inches in height, 
with a small lid of the same material.* This vase 
was empty. See Plate XXVIll., fig. 7. 

NO. 2 TOPE.—ANDHER. 

5. One hundred and twenty feet to the south-east 
of the last, there is a second Tope of much smaller 
dimensions, but in a much more perfect state than 
these buildings are usually met with. The base of 
the dome, which is 18 feet 10 inches in diameter, rests 
on a cylindrical plinth 4 feet in height above the 
terrace, which is 4 feet 4 inches broad and 6 feet 

• The glaze of these black vessels is beautifully smooth^ and of 
a bright metallic lustre. 
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high. It is reached a double flight of steps, 4 
feet 8 inches broad, each step being 6 inches high and 
14 inches in width. The whole height of the Tope 
as it now stands, is only 14 feet 7 inches.* 

6. A shaft was sunk down the centre of the Tope 
to the depth of 3^ feet, when we found the chamber 
1^ foot broad and 1 foot deep. Ihe sides of this 
chamber were not in the meridian as usual, but bore 
57J deg. and 147^ deg*. E. and W. respectively. 
Inside we found a larg*e box of red earthenware^ 9^ 
inches in diameter and 7^ inches in heig*lit^f containing* 
a small flat casket of red earthenware and a tall 
steatite casket^ both inscribed. Beside the earthen¬ 
ware box, and mixed with the leaves and rubbish 
which half filled the chamber, we found a large 
steatite vase with the ne(h partly broken, but luckily 
with the insci*ij)tion comjdete. This chamber bad 
evidently been opened b(Tore by the villagers. 

7. The flat earthenware casket is 3 inches in dia¬ 
meter, and nearly 1^ inch in height.The inscription 
on the outside of the lid is partially obliterated, but 
by supply ing a few Iettei*s, the sense is easily com¬ 
pleted. 

Sajmrisasa V<!ichhiputasa Gotiputa Atevdsino. 

(Relics) of the emancipated VAchhi-putra (son of Vachhi), the 
pupil of Goti-putra.” 

The relics of Vachhi himself were found in No. 2 
Tope at Sanchi. 

* See Plate XXIX., figs. 1 and 2. 
t Plate XXIX., fig. 4. i Plate XXIX., fig. 5. 
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8. The tall steatite casket is inches in diameter 
at bottom, and 2^ inches at top, with a height of 5^ 
inches. It is ornamented on the outside by bands of 
moulding, between which the whole surface is divided 
into triangles, alternately plain and barred.* The 
inscription on the top of the lid is— 

Sapiirisasa Guiiptitasa Kdkanava Pablidsanasa Kodinyegotam, 
^‘(Relics) of the emancipated son of Goti, KAkanava Pkabha- 
SANA, of the race of Kodini (or Kohudinya.)’^ 

In my account of the discoveries made in No. 

2 Tope at Sanchi^ I have already stated all that 
I can suowst re«*ardinfr Kahanava Prabhdsan. who 
was the donor of Yachhi Siivija} ata^s relics to the 
Sanchi fraternity. 

9. The larg’e steatite vasef is made of two pieces, 
which were fastened together with lac. Its orna¬ 
ments are similar to those of the great vase found 
in No. 2 Tope at Sonari; but the Andher vase has a 
narrow neck and no lid^ and was once furnished with 
a spoilt^ for wdiich the hole still remains. No trace 
of this spout could be found in the relic-chamber^ but 
I presume that it was similar to those w^hich are 
represented in the Sanchi bas-reliefs. See Plate 
XXXIII^ fig's. 20 and 21. On the upper rim of the 
neck there is the following inscription:— 

Sapurisasa Mogaliputasa Gotiputa Atevdshw. 

(Relics) of the emancipated Mogaliputra, the pupil of Goti- 

PUTRA.” 

10. Every thing that I can collect regarding- this 

• Plate XXIX., fig. 3. + Plate XXIX., fig. 8. 
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celebrated personage has already been mentioned. 
As the' pupil of Gotiputra^ he was of course a con¬ 
temporary of Goti’s other son^ Katana Prabhasan j 
and it is therefore very natural that we should find 
their relics enshrined together. This Tope must of 
course be of the same age as No. 2 at Sanchi, or 
rather a few years later, as Kakanava Prabhasan 
was still ali\ e when the latter was erected. The date 
may therefore be fixed with some certainty in 200 
B. C.^ when the religious enthusiasm excited by the 
zeal and example of Asoka was still fervent. 


NO. 3 TOPE.—ANDIIER. 

11. This little Tope^ which was the last that we 
had the pleasure of examining, was likewise one of 
the most complete in its preservation, and one of the 
most interesting in its contents. It stands to the 
north-west of the other two, at a distance of rather 
more than 200 feet. The base of the dome is only 
15 feet in diameter, and the whole height of the Tope 
is just 12 feet.* The base stands on a cylindrical 
plinth 3^ feet above the terrace, which is 4 feet in 
width and the same in height. On the east there 
is a landing place, G feet by 4 feet, which is reached 
by a double flight of steps, 3 feet 2 inches in width. 

12. A shaft was sunk as usual down the centre of 
the Tope, and the relic-chamber was reached at a 
height of 1 foot 8 inches above the terrace. The 

* See Plate XXX., figs. 1 and 2. 
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chamber was 14 inches long by inches broad, 
and the same in height. The side stones were placed 
so as to overlap at one end, thus forming a Swastika 
or mystic cross of the relic-chamber. See Plate XXX., 
figs. 3 and 4. Inside there was a large box of thin 
red earthenware, 7^ inches high and 7 inches broad, 
containing a tall steatite casket,* similar to that of 
Kakanava, which was found in the Tope just 
described. This casket, however, is quite plain on 
the outside, with the exception of the ornamental 
bands. It is quite full of fragments of burnt 
bone. On the outside is carved the following in¬ 
scription :— 

Sapnrisasa Ildritiputasa. 

(Relics) of the emancipated Haritiputra (son of H4riti).” 

Inside the lid is the following inscription, written 
in ink :— 

Asa Devasa ddnam. 

Gift of Aswa-Deva.” 

13. The relics of Hariti-putra w ere therefore pre¬ 
sented to the Andher fraternity by Asw a Deva. As 
another portion of his relics was found in No. 2 Tope 
at Sanchi, enshrined in the same casket with those of 
Majhima and Kasapa Gota, the two missionaries to 
the Hemawanta, there can be little doubt that he was 
a contemporary of those once celebrated men; and 
that he was one of the principal Buddhist teachers of 
the age of Asoka. The date of the Tope may there- 
♦ See Plate XXX., fig. 6. 
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fore be fixed with some certainty in the end of the 
third century before the Christian era^ which will 
make the ink writing* of the relic-casket about two 
centuries and a half older than that of the Papjud of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SYMBOLS OF BUDDHA, DHARMA, AND SANGHA. 

1. In my account of the sculptured ornaments of 
the different Topes^ frequent mention is made of the 
symbols of Buddha and Dharma^ which occur either 
sing-ly or united amongst the bas-reliefs at Sanchi^ 
and on many of the most ancient coins of India. The 
summits of the Sfinchi gateways are crowned with 
these s 3 ’^mbols. They occur as objects of worship 
amongst the bas-reliefs^ supported either on pillars or 
on altars. They form ornaments for the arms and 
standards of the soldiers; and they are frequently 
placed both at the beginning and end of inscriptions, 

2. The Triad of the Buddhists^ which has already 
been explained, consisted of Buddha, Dharma, and 
Sangha. Buddha was Spirit, or Divine Intelligence j 
Dharma was Matter, or Concrete Nature; and San^ 
gha^ the unionof the two, was the universe. This 
was the esoteric or metaphysical explanation of the 
terms ; but according to the exoteric doctrine, Buddha 
was Sakya Sinha, the mortal author of the Buddhist 
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faith: Dharma was the religion, or the 
and Sangha was the ^^cong*regation^^ of the faithful. 
By the orthodox believers, Buddha was held to be 
the chief person of the Triad, and the Supreme First 
Cause and Creator of all thing-s ; but the Materialists 
exalted Dharma to the chief place, and taught that 
Buddha, or Spirit, was only an emanation from 
Prajndy or Nature, which was the Divine Source 
of all. 

3. The symbol of Buddha was, I believe, the 
wheel j which in its revolution was emblematic of 
the passage of the soul through the circle of the 
various forms of existence. Hence, the wheel, or whole 
circle, was typicial of any one who, after obtaining 
nirvana^ or emancipation from this mortal coil, had 
completed the circle of his existence, and was no longer 
subject to transmigration. Such a person was 
Buddha, the founder of the Buddhist religion, who 
was commonly called the Malm Chahravartfi 
or Supreme Lord of the Universe; or, more literally, 
the Great King who hath turned the wheel (of trans¬ 
migration). In the institutes of Manu,J transmi¬ 
gration is compared to the wheel of a car; and again, 
in the Vishnu Purana,§ ^‘^the mark of Vishnu^s dis- 

* The Buddhist reverence for Dharma, or the Law, will remind 
the English reader of the law in the Old Testament. 

+ See Fo-kwe-ki, c. xx., n. 10; and also Prinsep’s Journal, 
vol. vii., p. 106, where Tumour states that as Buddha’s attributes 
were those of a Chakravartti Raja, so was he called by that title. 

I Chap, xii., si. 124. 

^ Wilson’s Translation, p. 101. 
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cus’^ is said to be visible on the hand of one who is 
born to be a universal emperor’^ [Clcakravartti), 

4. The wheel is the central emblem on the summit 
of each of the Sanclii g^ateways. This would seem to 
have been its usual ])osition, and it was, no doubt, 
significant of the supremacy of Buddha. In the 
Mahawanso, Ilaja Sirinago of Ceylon is stated to have 
inserted gems in tli(‘ centi'e of (*ach of the four 
emblems of the ‘CSun” on tlie Malia, Stupo, or Great 
Tope.* This, perhaps, points to tlie al)sorption of the 
ancient sun-worship into Buddhism ; for the wheel 
was one of the most common *and ob\'ious emldems of 
the sun. 

5. In Plate XXXI., I have collected tog'ether 
several illustrations of the wheel-symbol of Buddha 
from the Sanchi bas-reliefs, and from coins. 

Fig. 1. Bas-relief on a pillar of the western en¬ 
trance of No. 2 To})e at Sanchi. A man and woman 
are rej)resented j)erambulating the pillar. The illus¬ 
tration shows the importance attached to this symbol 
by the Buddhists of Asoka^s age. The same wheel- 
pillar occurs again at the northern entrance. 

Fig. 2. Central emblem on the summit of each of 
the four Sanchi gateways.'!' 

* Mtiliawanso, p. 229. 

t See Plate XXX1., fig*. 7, for the celebrated wheel and club of 
Surya, from Udayagiri. This was the g’od whom the Greeks of 
Alexander’s army mistook for Hercules; but one of them has pre¬ 
served the true name in 'Stopoahiios, or Snrya Deva, the Sun- 
God.” 


A A 
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Fig’s^ 3; 4. Eeverses of coins found at Ujain— 
quadruple emblems of the sun. 

Fig. 5. Bas-relief on a pillar of the south gate of 
'No, 2 Tope^ and also on a ]>illar of the south gate ot 
No. 8 Tope^ both at Sanchi. 

Fig. 0. Bas-relief on a pillar at the eastern en¬ 
trance of No. Tope, Sanchi. A figure is kneeling* 
at its foot. 

Figs. 8, 9. On the earliest sih er and co])per coins 
found in all ])arts of India, from N(‘pal to Ceylon, 
and from Kandahar to the Delta of the Ganges, 

Fig. 10. Ancient Hindu coin of l)rass, literal^ 
covered with Buddhist symbols. On the obverse is a 
bull j to the left, a peculiar symbol, M'hich is found on 
other Buddhist coins, and on the necklace of Bud¬ 
dhist syml)ols on one of the Siinchi gateways. Above 
is the quadruple emblem of Dharma, On the reverse 
(in the middle), is a tree surrounded by a Buddhist 
railing j below is a chaityaj or, more ])robably_. Mount 
Sumeru; to the right, a swastika., or mystic cross; 
and to the left, the symbol of Sanyha^ being the 
united emblems of Buddha and Dharma. The latter 
is placed up])ermost, which I presume is intended to 
show the superiority of Dharma^ or Concrete Nature, 
over Buddha^ or Spirit. 

Fig. 11. Coins, both of silver and copper, found 
chiefl}^ between the Indus and the Jumna. On the 
obverse is a deer, with branching horns, and before it a 
human figure with the arm raised. Behind the deer an 
emblem of the sun. Inscription in old Indian Pali. 
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JRojnya Kunandasa Amogha-hhatua Maharajasa. 
^^(Coin) of the royal Kunanda, the brother of Amooha, the 

lung.’’ 

On the reverse is a chaitifa^ or Mount Sumeru^ sur¬ 
rounded by the moiiogTam or symbol of Dharma ; to 
the rights a tree in a Buddliist enclosure^ and to the 
left, a STVfUtikay and the unknow n triangular symbol. 
Inscription in Ariano Pali the same as on the obv erse. 

0. The quadrii])le symbol of Buddha, which is 
found on the Ujain coins, and the quadruple symbol 
of Dharma which occurs on coin No. JO, and on one 
of the pillars at Andher, most probably have reference 
to the other four mortal Buddhas, Krahucluinda. Ka¬ 
naka ^ Kdsyapa^ and ^dkya Mu7(l, The four en¬ 
trances at Saiiclii, and at the Great Tope in Ceylon, 
with their crowning syml)ols of Buddha, may, I 
think, be also referred to tin*, same. 

7. Dharma^ or Concrete Nature, was, I believe, 
neatly symbolized ))y a monogram which united the 
radical letters of the various elements of matter. 
According to the Pajd-kaiid * all things with their 
veja-mantras (radicals), came from SwahMva (the 
self-existent), in this order :— 

From the vija of tlie letter Y, air. 

From that of the letter R, fire. 

From that of the letter V, water. 

From that of the letter L, earth. 

From that of the letter S, Mount Sumeni. 

* One of the Sanskrit Buddhist works of Nepal, quoted by 
Hodgson, p. 105. 
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Now it is curious that the old Pali equivalents of 
these letters form^ Avhen combined to^’c^tlier^ a mono- 
gTam of exactly the same sliu])e as tln^ symbol whicli 
I have attributed to Pharma. In Plate XX XII.^ fig\ 3, 
I have given fliis inonogTum, witli tlie single letters 
'which com])ose it ])laced in a line l)el(>w. In all tin* 
monograms^ both of fh(‘ ))as-n*li(‘is and of the coins^ 
the symbol is crossed l>y a horizontal lim* in the 
middle^ Avhieh I take to r(‘])r(‘S(‘nt the lower stroke of 
the Pali letter ^ ii, the radical of ‘‘ void sj^ace^ or 
vacuity.’’ This^ therefore'^ must bt* the tifth ehmnmt^ 
the dJiius of the Hindus^ and tin* aiOi^o of the (ireeks. 
The symbol is thus strictly conn)osed of the five 
radical letters of the fiv(‘ elements^ y, air j r, fire ; v, 
'water; 1 , earth ; ruid n, ether; w hich w hen combined 
contain the letter ^ s, for ]Mount SumerUj as well as 
the letter m, or vianaSy or mind.* In Plate XX XII.^ 
I have given all the different sj)ecim(*ns of this sym¬ 
bol that I can colhict from various sources. 

Pig. 3 is the simjde monogram^ com])osed of the 
five radical letters of the elements. 

Fig. 4 is a quadruple sj)ecimen of this syml)ol, from 
a bas-relief medallion on one of the ])illars at Andher. 
The same is found on X'o. 10 coin of Plate XXXI. 

Fig\ 8 show'^s the elemental s3unbol erotvning the 
staff of a flag or military ensign. 

♦ A strong proof of the correctness of this explanation is found 
in the K , iwdstika, or mystic cross, which appears to be only a 
monogram or literal symbol of the old letters , su, and ift, tl, 
or sutt, which is the Pah form of the Sanskrit twatU. 
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Fig*. 9 is one of the ornaments from a necklace in 
the Sanchi bas-reliefs. 

Fig. 10 is the same monogram, but very highly 
ornamented. Two of these symbols are placed on 
the summits of the Saiicdii gateway's, one on each side 
of the wheel-symbol of Buddha. 

Fig. 13 is a coj)per coin from the ruins of the 
ancient city of Ayodhya, or Ajudljya, in Oudh. 
The inscription in Old Pah is Vijaya Mitasa^ ^^(coin) 
of Yijaya Mitha.’’ In the centre is the monogram- 
inatic symbol, \hjaya Miti*a was most jwobably one 
of the ancient kings of Oudh, although his name is 
not to be found in tlie fabulous lists of any of the 
Puriinas. 

Fig. 14 is the re\erse of a co])j)er coin, procured 
from se\ eral old cities around Ljain. In the centre 
is the quadruple symbol of Pharma already de¬ 
scribed. 

Fio*. lo is from one of the Sanchi bas-reliefs, on a 
sword scabbard. 

Fig. 10 is from the coins of the Indo-Sc^^hian 
Kadphises. 

Fiu*. 17 is from the coins of Kunanda, the brother 
of Amogha. 

Fig. 18 is from the coins of SmOj of the family of 
Gondophares. 

Fig. 19 is from the Sanchi colonnade inscriptions. 

Fig. ^20 is from the Sanchi colonnade inscriptions. 

Fig. 21, from the Sanchi bas-reliefs, shows the 
symbol placed on an altar. 
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Fig^. .22^ also from the Sunchi bas-reliefs of the 
South Gateway^ g'ives a trij)le representation of the 
symbol of Dharaia, which is most probably intended 
for the Buddhist triad of Buddha^ DJuirma^ and 
Sangka. 

8. The third member of the triad is represented in 
Plate XXXII., fig. 1, from a bas-relief of Xo. 2 To])e 
at Sanchi. In this the A\'ht‘el, or emidem of ]hiddha, 
is })laced above tlie monogram or symbol of Bhanna, 
perhai)S to indicate tin* BU])eri()rity of Spirit over 
Matter. On the obverse of coin Xo. 10, Plate XXXI., 
the sym])ol is represented in the contrary maniar, 
with the monogTam of Bliarnm above*, and the wheel 
of Buddha b(dow. This, I presume, (h*notos the 
belief of the striker of the coin in the sup(U-iority of 
BhannOy or (demental Xature, over Buddha^ or 
Spirit. 

9. Two different sjxdlings hav(* b(‘i*n g*i\ en for the 

name of mnglta, Scdileg-(d AMutes it sangga ; and 
Professor II. II. Wilson, HT Tin* latter 

appears to be tlie more correct i-eading*, as tin* Bliilsa 
Tope inscrij)tions invariably spell it mnghn^ with 
the gh, 

10. The triple emblem, I'epresented in fig. 22, 
Plate XXXIl., is one of the most valuable of the 
Sanchi sculptures, as it shows in the (d(*iireRt and most 
unequivocal manner the absolute identity of the holy 
Brahmanical Jagannath with the ancient Buddhist 
Triad. The similarity between the Buddhist pro¬ 
cession of images described by Fa Hian ,and that o 
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the modem Rathydtrd of Jaganndth was first pointed 
out by the llev. Dr. SleAenson.* * * § Colonel Sykes 
discovered that both jirocessioiis took place at the 
same time of the year-t Mr. Lfiidlay^ after iioticing* 
both of these facts^ adds his opinion that ^^the modern 
procession of J ag*annath orij^iiated in the Duddhist 
practice described ])y I'a Hian.’^ He founds his 
opinion on the fact, that in the ordinary native 
jactures of the avainran of Vishnu^ the ninth, or 
JJauddha Avaf/rro^ is represeiittnl by a fig*ure of 
JagaiDidtli^ or the Hath JattraT j. To these facts 
I can now add that of the absolute identity in form 
of the modern Jaganaatha and his brother Balardma^ 
and sister Suhhadrd^ ^\ ith the Ihiddhist monop’am or 
symbol of Dharina. This identity is rendertal much 
more striking* and convincing* by the occurrence of 
the synib(d of Dharina in a trijde form ainoiig*st 
the Sanchi bas-ndi(‘fs. In Plate XXXII., fig*. I 
have g’iven a sketch of Jag*aiinutha and his brother 
and sister side by side, with the trij)le symbol of 
Dharma from Ranchi. § 

11. But there are still two jioints of coincidence 
which, in mv opinion, tend to comjdete the proof of 

• Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vii., p. 8. 

t Journal of the Royal Asiatic Societj^, vol. vi., j), 420, n. 

X See liis translation of the Fo-kwe-ki, pp. 21—261. 

§ Another drawing’ of Jag^annath, and liis brother and sister, 
may be found in vol. vi., p. 4b0, of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. In this the identity of figure is even more 
striking. 
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the Buddhist orig^in of Jag'annatha. These are, the 
suspension of caste during* the festival/’ and the 
belief that the imag*e contains the relics or bones of 
Krishna.” The first is one of the fundaineiital })rin- 
ciples of the Buddhist faith, that was promulgated 
by the great teacher Sakya Muni, and is so utterly 
repugnant to the deepl 3 ^ inwoven spirit of caste v hieh 
pervades Brahmanism, that we ma v safel}^ refer it to 
a Buddhist origin. The other is also not at all llrali- 
nianical, while, as we have seen througliout this work, 
it is eminentl}" characteristic of Buddliism. 

1;:2. When restored to its orio*inal mouooTammatic 

o o 

form, the figure of Jagannath, or the Lord of the Uni¬ 
verse, becomes clear and intellig’ible, but its present 
uncouth sliape has taxed even the ingenious menda¬ 
city of a Brahman to account for. According to the 
learned, a king named IndradyunDia l)esought the 
divine artist Viswakarina to make a fio’ure of Jaaraii- 
nath to contain the relics of Krishna. The artist 
promised on condition that he should not be dis¬ 
turbed. But the king^s impatience interrupted the 
work in the midst, and the enraged artist immediately 
gaA e u]) his labour, and left the figure of Jagannath 
without arms. A trace of the Buddhist origin of 
the name may perhaps be found in the fact that 
one of the cave temples of Ellora is still called 
Jagannath. 

13. There is another modern Triad which I believe 
to be also of Buddhist origin, namel}", Vithoha and 
his two wives Ruhnini (or Kakhami) and Satyavama, 
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Their statues are represented standing with the arms 
a-kimbo. The Hindus generally do not recognise 
them as orthodox but their worshippers have at¬ 
tempted to identify Vithoba and his wives with 
Krishna and his wives, who are also named Itukmini 
and Satyavama. Dr. Stevenson was the first to 
point out that the festivals of Vithoba correspond 
in a remarkable manner with the seasons of the 
Buddhists.’’ The two principal festivals of Vithoba 
occur, the one just four days before the com¬ 
mencement, and the other just four before the com¬ 
pletion of the Buddhist Wasso, or season of sacred 
rest, which continues from the full moon of Asarh to 
that of KdrtikA The full moon of Asarh is the 
pancha^dasam-sudi^ or 15th of the bright half, or 
Mixing moon ) and the full moon of Kdrtik is the 
15th sadi of that month. Four days earlier would be 
the lith of the bright half, or ekddasi sudi.’^ 

14. I have been thus particular in specifying the 
date of Vithoba’s festivals, because the latter one at 
least appears to me to have some connection with 
the melay or fair,” which is held at the old ruined 
city of Besnag'ar, near Bhilsa, in the same month of 
Kartik, According to one statement tliis takes jdace 
on Kdrtik sudi Oj but another authority makes 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vii. 5. I believe that 
the worship of Krishna is only a corrupt mixture of Buddhism and 
Christianity, and was a sort of compromise intended for the sub¬ 
version of both religions in India. 

t From the middle of July to the middle of November. 
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it Kartik hadiy 11. The true date* is, however, 
Kdrtika sudi eMdasi^ on the 11th of the brig*ht half 
of Kartik; that is, just four days before the full moon 
of that month. According- to tradition this fair was 
established by Raja Rukmangada, from whom it was 
named the lluMimArtijada ekadasi/]' 

15. According- to the Bhagta-mdla, the Rukhman- 
gada Ekadasi was instituted in commemoration of an 
Apsara (or heavenly nymph) having- pricked her foot 
with the thorn of a Bhang-aii ])lant in llukhnmn- 
g-ada’s garden. 

10. According- to the Ihihm/ingada vherifra^ Ruk- 
mangada was the son ol‘ RohitasvA a, and the grandson 
of Harischandra. He liad a son named Dharinan- 
gada by his wife, whom lie neglected for the lieautiful 
Apsara Viswa Mohonij and his after life was em¬ 
bittered until he made jiropitiation by the establish¬ 
ment of the festival called the liukindngada ehadasi:\, 
17. Rukmiu or Rukam was the name of a jirince 
who was slain by Balarama, the brother of Krishna. 
An existing tradition says that one of the Rajas 
of Bhilsa had a white horse, which, for security, was 
stabled on the toj) of the precipitous rock of Lohangi, 

* The first date was obtained bj my brother; the latter by 
Lieutenant Maisey; as Communicated by Captain Ellis. The be¬ 
ginning- of the Buddliist Wasso is still celebrated at Bhilsa by 
the illumination of the Zidratj or shrine of Lohangi Plr or the 
Saint of Lolifingi/’ on the full moon of Asarh. 
t My authority refers to the Matsya PurA.na for this account. 

I For these two references I am indebted to the kindness of 
Captain Ellis. 
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to the eastward of Bhilsa. But the Baja was over¬ 
come by the Paiidus, who carried off* the white horse 
for the performance of the aswamedha^ or horse- 
sacrifice. This prince was most probaldy the Bukam, 
or Bukma of the Prcm 8dgarj and the brother of 
Bukmani, who became one of the eig’ht wives of 
Krishna. Iluhnaj in Sanskrit, means iron/’ and 
therefore Ihikm'ingada is only a synonyme of Lohin^ 
gada, or Lohrngiy the name of the famous Bhilsa 
rock.* It is true that Krishna was a Yadava and not 
a Pandava ; but as I have always found that the 
latter name is used in a a’eneral manner throughout 
India to denote any hero of ancient times, the tradi- 
dition of the Pandu conqueror may be applied to 
Krishna and his brother Balarama. 

18. According* to the Prem Sag*ur, Bukma was 
the son of Bhikmaky the Baja of A'idarbha, or Berar. 
His sister Bukmini is often called Vidarbhaja, or 

born in Vidarbha.” The name of Yi-darbha implied 
a countiy in whicdi the holy Knm grass is not found; 
and it is g*enerally ap])lied to the modern Berar 
Proper. But if I am correct in my identification of 
Baja Bukma of Vidarbha with Bukmang*ada of Bes- 
nag'ar, there can be no doubt that Vidarbha must, in 
ancient times, have included the whole of Bhopal and 
Bhilsa to the north of the Narbada. 

19. In my account of Asoka’s reign, I have already 
shown that Besnagnr was a larg-e city in 270 B. c., 
and that it was also called Ohaityag*iri, or the hill of 

* It is also called Lohdchaly or Iron-hill.” 
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chaityaSj^ because the Tope-covered hill was in its 
immediate neighbourhood. According* to tradition^ 
Besnag*ar was founded by llukmang*ada^ in the 
Dwapur-yug** (the third ag*e^ or ag*e of copper)^ 
one million and three hundred thousand years ag*o. 
It stands at the Tviccnl^ or trijde junction of the 
rivers Betwa^ Bes (or Besali)^ and (Jaiig-a^ of which 
the last is believed to floAV underg*round. 

20. The less ancient city of Bhilsa^ or Bliadravatiy 
is said to ha^ e b(‘en the cnjntal of Yavanasiva Chan- 
dravansi.'l' The same story which I have relat(*d 
above is told about him and the Aswamedha^ or 
white horse with a black ear^ which was carried oh' by 
a Pandu })rince. Tlu^ existence of the Pandiis in 
this part of the country is jaYu ed l)y tlui inscriptions 
of No. 2 Tope at Sanchi^ Avhich certainly dates as 
hio*h as 200 n. c. The trouo*h f]*om which the horse 
used to drink is still ])ointed out; but this is only a 
bell capital of a g‘ig*anti(: Jluddhist pillai*^ of which 
nothing* more now remains. Tlie cajatal is 3 feet 
hig’h^ and 3^ feet Ijroad * and as the Sanchi caj)itals 
are only 3 feet^ the Lohang*i jnllar must have been 
nearly 50 feet high. The cajntal is now standing- 
upside down^ and has been hollowed out to a depth of 
15 inches^ with a diameter of 21 inches^ so as to form 
a large bowl. 

21. A glance at the map (Plate I.) will show the re- 

Captain Ellis’s information says t\iQ SatT/a-^uu; that is, the 
first, or golden age. 

f Called Alamgirpur by the Mahomedans. 
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lative positions of all the Tope stations with respect to 
Besnag’arii and Bhilsa. The ancient city of Besiia- 
g’ara extended from the junction of the BetAva and 
Bes rivers, as far south as the Udayagiri hill, and 
the Lohang'i rock of Bhilsa, from which ])oint the Che- 
tiyag’iri (or Tope rang*e of hills), stretching* from 
Satdliara and Sonari, hy Sanchi Kana-khera to 
Bhojpur and Andher, was only thre(i miles distant. 
The presence of these large monastic estahlishments 
must, for a time at least, have brought both Avealth 
and prosperity to the country ; and the remains of 
three embankments throAvn across the valleys betAveen 
Sanchi and Satdhiira, sIioav that the Buddhist monks 
Avere as famous for practical agricultural, as for phi¬ 
losophical learning. 

22. Let the imagination Avander back for tAVo 
thousand years, and the mind’s eye aa ill behold the 
Chaityagiri, or Tope range of hills, glittering* with 
the yelloAV robes” of the monks. Along* the road 
side, and in sequestered spots, Avill be seen numerous 
trees, beneath Avhich half-naked ascetics sit silent and 
still, brooding upon futurit} . The classical reader 
will recal the Tahasi Magorwni (or ascetic Magians), 
and the Tabaso gem (or ascetic nation), both of whom 
Ptolemy places to the eastAvard of Ujain, and who 
could therefore only be the Tapasgas^ or ascetics” 
of the Chaityagiri hills. 
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Thrice blest the man who with himself can hold 
Communion deep; and, in his spirit, rang^e 
To lands far distant, into times of old, 

And view successive ages as they change : 

Strange countries, and inhabitants as strange— 

By Tiber, where the Kesara held their sway, 

Attic liissus, JVile, and sacred Gange; 

Ivingdonis and empires long since passed away, 

And kings and conquerors, the mighty of their day. 

Thus, Fancy-led, the aspiring Soul can spring 
Her daring flight beyond the bounds of space. 

And soar through heaven on unwearied wing, 

Leaving slow Time behind her in the race 
To crawl this world's monotonous foot-pace; 

Call up the mighty of another age, 

The men most celebrated in their day, 

The 3"oung and beautiful, the old and sage. 

And all who’ve famous been in this life’s pilgrimage. 

Or, with prophetic e^^e and buoyant hope, 

See into dim futurity; and pierce, 

With quick-ey’d Fancy, the mind’s telescope. 

The lengthening vista of succeeding years, 

Before which all Time-past as nought apj^ears, 

And Time-to-come, in beautiful array, 

Smiling with hope amid her rainbow tears, 

Trips gail^”" on, and points tlie unknown way, 

Bright as the evening sky, and clear as the noonday. 

And blest that spiritual happiness which sees 
Perfect design in Nature’s wanderings— 

A beauty in her strangest images, 

And in her quaintest forms; that power which flings 
Its own bright joyance round the meanest things, 
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Acd^ like the sun, makes gladness general; 

That elasticity of thought which springs 
Highest and quickest from the greatest fall; 
That buoyancy of mind which rises above all. 


And blest, oh! more than blest, those thoughts which spring 
From the rich memory of historic lore, 

The lonely heart with gladness deluging, 

As moonlight floods tlie heavens; those thoughts of yore. 
Which haply thousands may have dreamed before. 

Yet we no poorer are; our fancies rove 
Through distant times, and kingdoms now no more; 

And the bold spii*it broods on things above. 

And human hopes and fears of ancient hate and love. 


Like as an eagle on the wild winds playeth, 

Or as a nightingale dwells on her song ; 

Like as a river in a vale delayeth, 

Or as a breeze near rose-fields tarrieth long; 

As young steeds loiter the green meads among; 

As bees and butterflies, from morn till even, 

Amongst the sweetest flowers their sports prolong; 
The aspiring soul, in thoughts celestial weaven. 
Dallies in bygone dreams, the dim foretaste of heaven. 


How changed the busy scene of former days, 

When twice five thousand monks obey'd the call 
To general thanksgiving and to praise; 

When the stone cloisters echoed, and the ball 
Resounded with the solemn festival; 

And gay processions filled each gorgeous gate. 

No more do pilgrims round the solid wall 
Of yon mysterious pile perambulate : 

No more to Budh do kings their kingdoms dedicate. 
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Jfdug'ht 1)ot the Topes themselves remain to mooh 
Time’s ©easeless efforts; yet they proudly stand 
Silent and lasting up their parent lock^ 

And still as cities under magic’s wand; 

Till curious Saxons, from a distant land, 
Unlock’d the treasures of two thousand years; 

And the lone scene is peopled;—here a band 
Of music wakes the echoes; there the cheers 
Of multitudes, alive with human hopes and fears. 
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APPENDIX. 


DESCRIPTION OF ANCJENT ARMS AND INSTRUMENTS 

IN pl v'jt: xxxin. 

Tiir Hg'iires in tlii« Piute have i)eeji taken from the Santhi bus- 
reliefs, which date betwt'en a. d. IT and 39; and from the sculp¬ 
tures at IJdayag'iri; ■vvliich were execufcal in \ u. -10}. 

Fig. 1 is a dag'ger from Sthirh}. I saw ;i sjinilar weaj>on 
amongst the brohen 8LMilj)tures at P>nri Chamleri, wiiicli has been 
in ruins for the last six hundred years. 

Fig*. 2.—Sword W'orn by a porter, or doorkeeper.— >'^Yiftchi 

Fig. 3.— Infantry shield.— SYfir/n. 

Fig*. 4 and 5. — Cavalry sljields.— jSthfchi. 

Fig-. 6.—Pike, or javelin.— Sdftchl. 

Fig. 7.—The Indian or thunderbolt; a symbol of uni¬ 

versal doniiiiion, usually placed in the hand of a king. Very 
common at Sauchi, Compare the form of the Vajra of four cen¬ 
turies later, in Fig. 14, from Vdayagtri. 

Fig. 8.—Fulling* axe.— 

Fig. 9.—Battle axe.— SYmchi. 

.Fig. 10.— IVisnIj or trident.— Sdnchi, 

Fig. 11.— A?ihkuA, or elephant goad. 

Fig. 12.—Swoj d,— rdayatjhd. 
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Fig. 13.—Shield.— Udayagiri. 

Fig. 14.— Vajray or thunderbolt.— Udayagiri. 

Fig. 15.—Trident in })orter’s hand.— Udayagiri. 

Fig. 16.—Trident carried by the Bhamsdmry or buffalo-demon, 
at Udayagiri. 

Figs. 1? and 18.—Bow and arrow.— Udayagiri. 

Fig. 19.—Bell attached to elejdiant housings.— S^inchi. 

Figs. 20 and 21.—Vessds carried in procession.— SdncJii. J 
believe tliey are tlie water-vessels (vda-pdtra) of some holy per¬ 
sonages. A vessel of similar shape is still used by the Grand 
Lama. 

Fig. 22.—Standard from the Scuichi bas-reliefs. The staff is 
surmounted by the symbol of Dliarina. 

Fig. 23.—A chatia, or umbrella, with lonp; handle.— Sd?ichi. 

Fig. 24.—A chaoriy or tail of the Yak (Bos grunniens).— 
Sane hi. 

Fig. 25.—A long drum.— Sdficki. 

Figs. 26 and 2?.—Kettle-drum and drum-stick.— Sdnehi. 

Fig. 28.—Looking-glass,— Sdnchi . 

Figs. 29 and 30 .—MorhaSy or ornamental seats, or thrones^ with¬ 
out backs.— Sdnehi. 
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By Major A. CUNNINGHAM. 

VolintK'^ Hvoj trith nan/rrof/s JIllustrations.(Nearl// ready.) 

PHYSICAL GE()CRA1>IIY OF THE HIMALAYA. 

By Captain EICHARD STRACHEY, Bengal Engineers. 

Oui' Volume^ SrOy with nuincratis llhtstraiions. 

III. 

THE CROSS AND THE DRAGON; 

OR, THE FORTUNES OF ( IIRISTIANITY IN CHINA ; WITH NOTICES 
OF THE SECK1:T SOCIE riES OF THE CHINESE. 

By J. KESSON, of the British Museum. 

One Vulwoey Post ^ro. (Nearly ready.j 

IV. 

FOUR YEARS at the COURT of HENRY VHI. 

BEINO THE DESPATCHES OF SEBASTI.AN CUISTINIAN, 
VENETIAN AMBASSADOR TO END LAND. 

Translated from the Italian, by RAWDON BROWN. 

In One ]\>lunie. 

V. 

BALDER: A Poem. Part the First. 

By the Author of “THE ROMAN.” 

Jn. One Volume, (Shortly.) 

VI. 

MODERN GERMAN MUSIC. 

By HENRY F. CHOELEY, Esq. 

Two Volumes., Post Sco. (Nearly ready.) 

VII. 

THE TRUE LAW OF POPULATION. 

By THOMAS DOTJBLEDAY. 

Third and Enlaryed Edition^ One V'’olume, Svo.(No?a: ready.) 

VIII. 

TWO PRIZE ESSAYS ON JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

In One Volume., Post Svo. (Nearly ready.) 
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WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN. 

THE STONES OF VENICE. 

By JOHN BUSKIN, Esq., Author of Modem Painters,” 
“Seven Lamps of Architecture,” &c., 

Noir cnni])Jrte in Three Volmne.'^, Jiuperud ‘Sro.^ v'i/h 53 Plntes and 

n7/nfrroKs ]] (H*drt/7s drmrn h// the A nthor. 

Price i)L 15n. in cinbnssid rhtfh^ /eith foj) rdf/e {jilt. 

Each Volume may be had separately, viz.— 

VoT.. I. Tui: I'\)1 :ni)A'1 IONS, with 21 PJuirs, Prrie 2!. 2s. 

\’()L. IT. Tiu: Si;a Sjoioks, irith 2(1 J*hff,s, Price 21. 2s. 

VoL. III. 'J'm; irith 12 7Vo/fs, Jh-irr H. lls. Gd. 

l><)()k i-' one ]K'rliii]>s. no utlicr man t-oiild lnn<' Mrittnn, and one for 

Avliuli the world oiiLilit lo l)i‘ and ndl Im‘ tliankfid. It is jn tJjc In^ln’st dearer, 
cl(»(jiu'nt, acute, stmmlatini; to tliou^lit, anil Icrtilc in MJt:;.:csti()ii. It Oiows a 
po^\c^<ll [U'actical criticf-in winch, w Iilmi tixed on a detinite ohjcct, nothniL; ahsiinl 
<»r c\il call wtrlistand: and a jiowcr of appreciation which has restored treasures of 
heanty to mankind. It will, we are com i need, «de\ ate taste and inti'llcct. i aisc (he 
tone of moral tcclnm, kindle luMicMileme towaids men, and increase the lo^e and 
fear of (hid.'*—'/'/ae.s. 

“'^riu* ^ Stone*^ ol‘ Vmiiee’is llie iivodnetion of an earnest. reli”;ions, ^aojiressivc, 
and informed mind. 'The author o(“ this rssay on arcliitei tnre has condensed into 
it a jioetic* ttjiprelK'nsion, the iViiif of awe id' (Jod, and lUdiuht in nature: a kno^\- 
ledixe, love, and just estimate of art; a lioldiii}: fast to fai’t and re]iudiation ol hear¬ 
say; an historic lireadth, and a feailc's cliallimyc of i-xislin^ social jiiohlems; rvhose 
union we know not where to liml paralleleil." - Sjiafafni. 

‘K)ne of the most ini])ort:inl works on icsthctics cm'i* puhlislaal in this country ; 
and which not onl\ eipials ni profundity an\ single woik juit forth in modern times 
npion art, hnl snrjiasscs n, importance an\ that has lu retolore hi'cn wnatteii ni>on tin' 
siihiect; niasnnich as the writin-is ixiln-d with the rare tact to make ])roloiin(l truths 
idain to common nnderstandiiif^s,”— /)ai/// A»//w. 

“No one who has v isited Venice can r<-ad this hook a\ ithont ha\in;^' a ricJier ^low- 
thrown oA’er his rcniemhraiices ol'that city; and for tliosc w'ho June not. Mi. K’uskin 
paints it with a tiimness of outline ami vnidness of eoloarin<4 that will hriii^j: it 
liefore the iiini'i'ination with tlu- force of reality. Ills descriptions arc the peili'ction 
of word-paintiiiLi, and there' is ild.s additional charm in them, that the intellect and 
liearl are sure to he jj:ratilied hy proliaiiid tliou<;hts and nohle sentnuenls.'’— Ijivnmj 

“This work shows that ]Mr. T?nskin’s ]»ow»'rs of composition and cntici.sm AAcre 
ncA'cr in <;’reater forci-. His eloiiueiu-e' is as rich, his eiitliiiisiasm as heart his syiii- 
patliA for all that is hi;j,h and nohle in art as kei'ii as cAi'r. 'I'lie hook, like all 
lie writes, is maiil\ and hi;j,h-minded, and, as usual, keejis the attention aliAi- to the. 
last .’’—f iuard/dn. 

“'^riu' whole AYoik is ('loipient and ihouyhtful, andcreatiAC of thought in others. 
Mr. lluskin imc-ts his dissA'rtation aa ith deep intere-st, and handli's e\erA frapniient 
Avith a broad poasp. d'his hook is a nohle iiimwation upon the old di-ad talk of 
architects and amateurs in architecture.”— K.riiiiiinvr. 

“No OIK! Avho has stiidieil art in Venice Avill jro throupTi this hook Avithout such 
ideusure as belongs to a r<‘AiAal of .some ot his Av;irniest admirations, and the refresh- 
rnent of Ids most delicious associations. This Avork is full of line thini^s, and oi' 
true thinpes.”— Aihvnnvm. 

“The re.fiutation Avhich Mr. ljuskin lias earned hy his former AAorks AA'ill prohahly 
receiv'c a threat accession of lustrt' from the ‘Stom-s of V’eiiiee.’ 'I'liis Avork, as aa t; 
had a ripht to expect from the ape and evidently proAvinp jioaai'I's ol’ tlu' author, 
may he justly ueserihi-d as Ids most valuable ])erformanc,e, ami lifted to hecome the 
most ])opular of all his productions.”— nriti.di Quarferh/ lierieir. 

“Mr. Knskin has sei/.i-d on (he pri'at principle that all art is the expression of 
man’s delipht in (tod’s AVork. 'I'his is his clue throuph the universe; holdinp fast 
hy that, he can ncAcr pet far Avronp. His pursuit of truth is as admirable for its 
clear-biphtedness as it is for its lionesty .”—Pcfcctic lievictr. 
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WORKS OF MR. RUSKIN. 


Nou' in royrsc (>f .PnhUratidn^ ia Parts of Polio fnijirrial size, each con- 
tdiniufj Fire Phitrs, and a short K.i'planatonf Text, prh^e \l. lx. eftch. 

EXAMPLES OK Tin; AKCIIITECTL'RE of VEXICE, 

Kl.LECl ED AN t> I>K \\VX Tf> Mi:ASriti:Mi:NT FROM THE EDIl ICES. 

Parts One to 'I iiree are Plrli.siied. 

Piftif India l^rooj's onhf ar< tali n an Atlas Polin, prisi 21. 2s. each Part. 


III. 


THE SEVEX LAMPS OP ARCHITECTURE. 

WITH KOURTF.K.N ETCIIIXOS BY THE AI TIIOR. 

Imperial Hro,, 11. Is. cloth. 

“By tlip ‘Sovi‘11 T.ani])s of Arclntocture,’ avc mi(lor‘'fiiii(l Mr Rii<ikin to Tnrjui tlie 
sevcMi fmi(limi(‘iital nnd faidnial lawv, the oli-'iMMuici' ot ntid idicdirncc to Mliidi arc 
indi<i»(.'U''iblc' to tlic an liitia t, who A\oiild do^crn- tlu- name. The jiolitician. 
moralnt, tlu* divine, m iH liiid m it ami>l(‘ ^tore <>1 lU'-tnietive matter, well as the 
arti>t.”— ('Irdiiiiiiio . 

“Prom the serie> of work^ n])oii Avliieh Air. Bii'.kin is (m^^aaed, Ave can scarcely 
ho)>e too lumdi for art. Tin- linlliant maimer hy whudt tla- j>n"^eiit and other Avorks 
of Mr. l\uskin aic adorned has placed them ;»t onee amontr-'t the hfiok^ that must 
he read. Tlu- a le^v^ l»roa<died in thi-« vohmu' ctnotitute the mo>t ■'ierniticant jiiecc 
of eritieixia whieli has appeared in the Pnjxli'h laiiHiiaoe for ver\ many yeai>.''— 
Forth JSritis/i l\i'ri< tr, 

“Air. Kmkiir.> mind i^ of that vioorous and searchine' nature Avliicli can lie 
sati-tii'il Avith nothino le'-- than the ehieidation of pure ]»iineip]t*s in art. He 
fih^eiAe^ and in\e-'t^atc'-’ for himself, ami expre'-'>e'< limeelf m a strain of eloipience 
Avhieh rivetthe mind hy it-^ fnlne-'S of nn'anino-, and iaseinates the fancy hy its 
sino’ular apjiropriateness of lanoiiaot- and richness of imaoery ."—Ih Kmuntr. 

“This eloipicnt and deeply-in>trueti\e A'ohime a hook for amateurs to read; 
for it M ill make the lhonolifle-s-^ thoiiahtliil, and open new tield,^ of contemplation 
and sources of inten'sf. and sn'rirc-'t and streiielhen impoitaiit pnncijdes to all.”-— 
KrrlcsiidiXjist. 

“ Air. Buskin's hook hears so unmistakeahly the marks of keen and accnrate 
oh-mA atitm, of a true and subtle judgment and retiiied .-«;ce (if la-anty, i.nned Avith 
so mueli ('arnestne'.s, so iiolile a sen^e of the pnr]M)ses and hiwiness of art, and such 
a ('ommaiid of rich and ploAAinir huifrinpiie, tliat it cannot hut ttdl poAvm'fnlly in 
])rodueiii>r a more reli^xious vicAV of the n.>«es of architecture, and a deepta* iiisio-ht 
into its artiHie [n'ineiples."— (iuaidiaii. 

“We hail Air. Buskin’s hook: Ave thank him for his iudnstn ; Ave admire his 
earnest eloiiueiue; and on almost all (/rcrtt mattt'i's we defer to his imhAuient. He 
has, indeed, done high honor to the archileet’s calling."—Air. AVioutavu K, in 
The Arehiteet. 

“A liAndy, poetical, and thoughtful hook; rich in rtdined criticism nnd glowing 
elo(]uenee. Air. Buskin’s ])oetry is ahvaAS to the jairjio.se of his doetriiu's, and 
alAvays the vehicle of acute thought and jirofound feeling.”— Frazer's Maejazhte. 
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IV. 

MODERN PAINTERS. 

Imp. 8vo. Vol. I. Fifth Fdition, 18s. cloth. 

Vol. II. Third Edition., 10s. idd. cloth. 

“Mr. Kuskiii’s work will send the ])5iiiiter more than ever to the study of nature; 
will train men who liave always heen deli;j:hted speetators of nature, to he also 
attentive observers. Our critics Avill learn to admire, and mere a<lmirers will learn 
how to criticise; thus a j)ul)lie will he educated .”—lilnrkuuxxrs Mnejazinf. 

“A generous and impassioned review of the works of living j)ainters. A hearty 
and earnest work, full of deej) thought, and develojung great and striking truths in 
art.” — 13ritish Quarterly Jierieic. 

“ A very extraordinaiy and delightful hook, full of truth and goodness, of power 
and beauty .”—ISiurth Jiritish Itevicw. 

“ One of the most remarkable works on art which has api>cared in our time.”— 
Edinbuj'gh lieview. 

The lliird Volume is in preparation. 


PRE-RAPHAELITISM. 

8VO., 2s. saved. 

“We wish that this i)am])hlct might be largely read by our art-patrons, and 
studied by our art-critics. There is much to be collected from it which is very 
important to remember.”— Guardian. 


VI. 

THE KING OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; 

OR, THE BLACK BROTHERS. 

With 22 Illustrations by EICHAED DOYLE. 

2s. 6d. 

“ Tliis little fairy tale is by a master hand. The story has a charming moral, and 
the writing is so excellent, that it wouhi be hard to say which it will give most 
pleasure to, the very wise man or the very simple child.”— Examiner. 


VII. 

NOTES ON THE CONSTRUCTION oe SHEEP-FOLDS. 

8vO., l5. 

“ A pamphlet on the doctrine and dicipline of the Church of Christ.”— Britannia. 
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RECENT TRAVELS. 

A HISTOEY OF THE INSURRECTION in CHINA. 
By Dr. YVAN, and M. GALLERY. 

Third Edition^ with a Supplementarij Account of the most Recent Events. 

Edited by JOHN OXENFORD. 

Post Svo.y price 4s. Gd. cloth, with facsimile of Chinese Map and 
Portrait of the Insurgent Chief 

“A curious book, published at au o))]>ortune moment, giving a lucid account of 
the origin and progress of the civil war now raging in China, bringing it down to 
the present day.”— Blackn'ood\ Mayazine. 

“ The narrative is animated by traits of Chinese manners, opinions, and ideas, 
and by lively reminisccnscs of tljc country and pcoi'lc.’— Spectator. 

“ A timely and interesting publication, full of most curious and valuable matter.” 
— Exnminar. 

“ The book can scarcely fail to find a curious and interested public.”— Athenceum. 
“ The volume is instructive and attractive in a very high degree.”— Illustrated 
News, 

“The revolution in China is, in all respects, the greatest revolution tlm world has 
yet seen.”— Times. 

MEMORANDUMS IMADE IN IRELAND IN THE 
AUTUMN OF 1852. 

By JOHN FORBES, M.D., Author of ** The Physician’s Holiday.” 

In Two Vols.y Post Sito.y ivith Illustrations. Price 21s. cloth. 

“The book is excellent, and, like all the writings of its author, points to a good 
puq)osc. Its tendency is to dispel prejinlices against Ireland and the Irish. It 
contains sensible comments upon most topics in Irish aflairs. It is honest, thought¬ 
ful, liberal, and kindly. By readers of all grades Dr. Forbes’s volumes will be read 
with pleasure for the knowledge they give, and the cheerful way in which they give 
it .”—Exam i uer. 

“ A complete handbook of the sister i.^-land. If there be any, who, knowing 
nothing of its social and political condition, meditate a tour in Ireland, the pleasure 
and profit to be deriYe<l from the journey will be much enhanced by a careful study 
of Dr. Forbes’s very sensible observations .”—New Q,uarterly Reciew. 

“ Dr. Forbes is evidently ])ossesscd of a candid mind, and though he has dealt 
with polemical matter, he does not write in a sectarian spirit.”— AtheMirum. 

“A very complete description of the present condition of Ireland, written with 
the kindliest and fairest of pens.”— Economist. 


AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND, 

AND THE COUNTRY ADJACENT. 

Post Sro.y with View and Coloi'ed Map. Price C.9., cloth. 
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RECENT TRAVELS. 

■ UI. 

TWO THOUSAND MILES’ EIDE THROUGH 
THE ARGENTINE PROVINCES : 

WITH AN ACrOirNT OP 

BUENOS AYRES, the llIO 1)E LA J»LATA, MONTE VIDEO, &c. 

By WILLIAM MacCANN, Esq. 

Two Vols.j Post Sro.f with Illustrations. Price 24.s‘. cloth. 

“Mr. Mao Cann’s rolunies })resent an admiraMo aoooiint of life in tUo Argentine 
Proviiioos. Tlio inoidents ol’ his adventures are replete with interest, ]»raotioal ^ alne, 
and amusement.”— Liloart/ Uazttk. 

“This is neither a history, a eommeroial and jvolitioal treatise, nor a hook of 
travels, but a mixture of all tliree; oont.ainine; paal aJid instrnoti^e matter, mnoh 
looal knowledge ol‘ Buenos Ayre.s, and information eoneernin^ the Banda Oriental 
and Baray,uay.”— Alhvnaum. 

“ The tmluboured yet animated narrative r)f an observant and sen.sihle man, 
containing nmeli valuable infonuatiou to commercial men.” — liritUh (luarkwly 
lie view. 


THE SECOND BURMESE WAR. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE OPERATIONS AT RANGOON. 
By Lieut. WILLIAM F. B. LAXJB.IE, Madras Artillery. 

Post 8po., with Plans, and Views. Price lO.s. (Ul. cloth. 

“The events of the current eani]»aign are here conden.‘^(>d into a well-replenished 
volume, w ritten on the very theatre of war, ami illustrated ]»y skilfully-drawn j'lans 
of each important scene of action. A concise a<-count of the Burnu'se Empire is 
furnished by the author, who combines with his talent for research a lively style t>f 
rnuTutive.”— (Hohe. 

“The work before ns is a military narrative, f<»hl in the ebeerful tone of an offic er 
who is jiroud of bis jirofessioii, and anxious to do justice to bis e(>mrades: there is 
iiothiuj; about himself. It is illustrated by ])hins, views, and sections, and is cal¬ 
culated to remove many erroneou.s iinpression.s us to the eburaeter of the Second 
Burmese War .”—Literary Gazette. 

“This volume exhibits»w'ar in its details, ns seen hy the sidinlteni, and in its 
larger aspects us ]»icked up from the gossij> and criticism (jf the camp, Mr. Laurie 
varies actual warfare hy the antitjuitics of tlic <-onntry, and a description of the 
teinidcb and tenets ol' Gaudmna—a variety of Buddldsm.”— Spccteiior. 


TRAITS OF AMERICAN-INDIAN LIFE. 

By a ETJR-TRADER. 

Post 8ro. Price 7s. cloth. 

“ The Eur-traders’ little book, containing sketches of real life among the ])eople 
of the Oregon Territory, is very weleoinc from his intimate knowledge of the Indian 
tribes .”—Kxam iner. 

“ A genuine volume. The writer is an actor in the scenes he deserihes, and the 
hazards which our advonturons fnr-traders undergo, and the savage life of the wil¬ 
derness, are graphically delineated in these sketches .”—Mornimj Advertiser. 

“ One of the iiujst readable books of the day, and worthy of the best reception.” 
— Wceldy Dispatch. 
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WORKS OF MR, THACKERAY, 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
OF THE 18x11 CENTURY. 

By W. M. THACKEBAY, Esq., Author of “ Vanity Pair,” 
“Esmond,” &c. 

.SECCIND EDITION, DEVISED BV THE ACTIIOE. 

In One Volume^ crou n Hvo. Price lOs, fjcl. cloth. 

To those who attended the lectures, the hook will bo a pleu-sant reminiscence, to 
others an exciting novelty. The style—clear, idiomatic, iorcible, familiar, hut 
never slovenly; the searchings strokes of sarcasm or irony; the occasional flai^hcs of 
g;enerous scorn; tlu“ touches of [latljos, idty, and tenderness; the morality tenij cred, 
but never weakened, by experience and sym])athy; the felicitous jihra'-es, the striking 
anecdotes, the ])assages of wise, jiractical rellection; all these lose much less than 
we could have exjicctcd from the ab.sence of the voice, manner, and look of the 
lecturer.”— Spectator. 

“All who did not hear thc.se lectures will wish to know what kind of talk they 
were, and liow the.se Kngli.-'h humourists and men of genius in past times -were 
described or criticised by a humourist and man of geniu.s in our own. ♦ * ♦ 

What fine things the lectures contain! Wliat eh'(picnt and subtle sayings, 
what Avise and earnest writing! IIoav delightful are their turn.s of humour; with 
Avhat a touching cficct, in the graver jmssage.s, the genuine feeling of the man comes 
out; and how vi\idly the thoughts are painted, as it were, in graphic and charac¬ 
teristic w onls. ’ ’— Kjra m iner, 

“ This i.s to us by far the most accc\)tablc of Mr. Thackeray’s writings. His 
gra])hic style, his ])hilosophicaI spirit, his analytical jxnvers, his large-heurtednes.s, 
his shrewdness, and his gentleness, huA'c all room to exhibit themsehes. The Hacs 
of tliese famou.i Avriters are told in a fcAv j*arugra[>hs, and illustrated by a selection 
of striking aiiec.(k»tes.”— Economist. 

“ These lectures are rich in all the qualities of the author’s genius, and adapted 
to aAvaken and nourish a literary taste thorougldy English.”— British Quarter^ 
lieriew. 

“ Full of sound, healthy, manly, Augorous Avriting; sagacious in observation, 
inde]>endcnt and thoughtful ; carne''t in sentiment, in style pointed, clear, and 
straiglit-fonvard.”— H 'estminster Ixeriac. 

“ A valuable addition to our iiermanent literature; eloquent Avhen the author is 
serious; brilliant when he is gay; they arc charming reading .”—Daihf News. 

“ One of the mo.st mnusing books that avc haA'c read for a long time, and one that 
we think AA'ill oecujiy a lasting place in Englisli literature.”— Standard. 


A PORTRAIT OF W. M. THACKERAY, Esq. 

Engraved by FBAECIS HOLL, from a DraAvlng by SAMUEL LAUBENCE. 

Engraver's Proofs on India Paper, £2 2s. Prints, £l Is. 
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WORKS OF MR. THACKERAY. 


n. 

ESMOND. 

By W. M. THACKEEAY, Author of Pendexmis,” “Vanity Fair.” 

SECOND EDITION. 

In Three Volumes^ Crown 8vo. Pncc \l. 11 5 . (jd. 

“A second edition of ‘‘Esmond” within a few w'ceks of the issue of the first, 
speaks sipiificantly for Mr. Thackeray’s p'owin<j^ popularity. .► * * * 

Mr. Thackeray has selected for his hero a A'ciy nolilc type of tlie cavalier sf)ftcninp 
into the man of the eifihtecnfh century, and for his heroine one of the sweetest 
women that ever breathed from canvass or from hook, since Katfaellc j>aiiitc<l and 
Shakspeare wrote. ‘Esmond’ will, we think, rank liij^her as a work of art than 
‘Vanity Fair’ or ‘Pendennis,’ because the characters arc t>f a higher tyi)e, and 
drawn witli f^reater finish, uinl the hook is more of a conij)letc whole. The style is 
manly, clear, terse, and vigorous, reflecting? every nuaxl—jnithetic, j;rave, or sarcastic 
—of the writer.”— Sjtertdtor. 

“Once more we feel that wc have before ns a masculine and thorough English 
writer, unitiii^ the power of subtle analvsi.s with a stroiifx volition and a moving? 
elo(iuencc—an eloquence which luis piiticd in richness and hannony. IJis pathos 
is now sweeter,—less jaired apvinst by anjrry sarcjvsin, but perha|*f> scarcely so 
powerful. ‘ Esmond ’ must be read, not for its cluiracters, l)ut for its romantic thoii{?h 
im])robablc ]ilot, its sj)irited gcroupinj?, and many thrilling? uttcraticcs of the, aiif^uish 
of the human heart. Ilaviu}^ reached the middh' of tl)e lirst volume, ‘fonvard’ 
will be the W'ish of every' reader of this hij?hly-wron^ht work.”— Atfiewrion. 

“The interest of ‘Esnumd’ is, in the main, ptirely human interest. The story is 
more than anything a family story'. The efl’ect is as if you had suddenly come 
into that old time as into a chamber; and the light yoti see tbitigs by is that the 
wann domestic fire blazing tluM'c. Jly that light you see the faces of tlie painted 
old ladies, and the jolly men of letters, and the great lords, and the brave .soldiers. 
The book is as interesting as any previous book of the author’s, and im>rc absolutely 
real than any historical novel since Scott’s early ones.”— JUiUt/ Neu'n. 

“We have at once to express in the wannest terms of praise our a])})reciation of 
the skill and taste with which ‘Esmond’ is written. The stoi-y of the novel is in¬ 
genious and very elegantly constructed, and curried onward so as to gratify' constant 
curiosity until the end. In slnjrt, the book thoroughly (K'ciipies our inind.s with a 
sense of strcTigth on the ])art of the writer, of which the manifestation i.s always 
made graceful ly .”—Kxiim iner. 

“In quiet richness, ‘Esmond’ mainly resembles the old writers; as it does also in 
weight of thought, sincerity of purpose, and jioetry of the heart and brain. It is 
wise and sw'oet in its l'eccs.^es <>f thought and feeling; and is more hopeful, consola¬ 
tory, and kindly than ‘ Vanity Fair.’ Thinking and educated renders will discern 
in it an immense advance in literary power over Mr. Thackeray’s j)revious writings.” 
— Frazer's Magazine. 


III. 

THE KICKLEBURYS ON THE RHINE. 


A new Picture-Book, drawn and written by Mr. M. A. T1TMAESB[. 

SECOND EDITION. 

With a Preface entitled “ An Essay on Thunder and Small Beer.” 

5s. plain, 6s. coloured. 
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WORKS OF CURRER BELL. 


VILLETTE. 

By CUILREE BELL, Author of “ Jane Eyre,” “ Shirley,” &c. 

In Three Volumes^ Post 8vo. Plaice \l. 115. 6f/. 

“ This book would have made Ciirrcr Bell famous had she not been already. It 
retrieves all the ^^round she lo^t in ‘Shirley/ and it will engaj^e a wider circle of 
readers than ‘Jane Eyre,’ for it has all tlie best qualities of that remarkable bofjk. 
There is throughout a charm of freshness which is infinitely delightful: freshness in 
observation, freshness in feeling, freshness in expression. Brain and heart are both 
held in suspense by the fascinating power of the writer.”— Literary Gazette. 

“This novel am])ly sustains the fame of the author of ‘Jane Eyre’ and ‘Shirley ’ 
as an original and ]<oweiful writer. ‘ Villctte’ is a most admirably •written novel, 
everywhere original, everywhere shrewd, and at heart everj'where kindly.”— Ex¬ 
aminer. 

“ The talc is one of the aftections, and remarkable as a picture of manners. A 
bnniing heart glows throughout it, and one brilJiantly-di&tinct eharaeder keeps it 
alive.”— tkencrum. 

“ ‘ Villettc ’ has that clearness and j)owcr which arc the result of mastery over the 
thoughts and feelings to be cx})ressed, over the persons and scenes to be de¬ 
scribed.”— Spectator. 

“The whole three volumes are crowded with beauties; with good things, for 
which we look to the clear sight, deep feeling, and singular though not extensive 
exi)erieuce of life, which we ^v.s^^ociatc with the name of Currer Bell.”— Daily News. 

“The autlior of ‘ Jane I^yre’ and ‘ Shirlc}'’ has again i)roduced a fiction of extra¬ 
ordinary literary power, and of singular fascination; it is one of the most absorbing 
of books, one of the most interesting of stories.”— Globe, 

“‘Villette’ is not only a very able but a very pleasant book.”— Morning 
Chronicle. 


SHIRLEY: A Tale. 

By Cl/B>XtER BEEIi. 

A new edition. Crown 8y(?., 65. cloth. 

“ The peculiar power which was so greatly admired in ‘ Jane Eyre ’ is not absent 
from this book. It possesses deej) interest and anirrcsistible grasp of reality. 
There is a vividness and distinctness of conception in it quite marvellous. The 
power of graidiic delincaticni and exjwession is inten.se. There, are scenes which, 
for strength and delicacy of emotion, are not transcended in the range of English 
fiction.”— Examiner. 

“‘Shirley’ is an admirable b(X)k; genuine English in the independence and 
uprightness of the tone of thought, in the purity of heart and feeling which pervade 
it, in the masculine vigour of its conception of character, and in style and diction: 
it is a tale of ]3assioM and character, and a veritable triumph of pyschology.”— 
Morning Chronicle. 

“ ‘ Shirley ’ is very clever. The faculty of graphic description, strong imagination, 
fervid and masculine diction, analytic skill, all are visible. Gems of rare thought 
and glorious passion shine here and there throughout the volume.”— Times. 
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Works Published by 


WORKS OF CURRER BELL, 

' III. 

JANE EYRE: An Autobiography. 

By CTJRRER BELL. 

Fourth Fdition. Crotvn Svo., Gs. cloth. 

‘“Jane Eyre* is a remarkable production. Freshness and originality, truth 
and passion, singular felicity in the description of natural scenery, and in the 
analyzation of human thought, enable this tale to stand boldly out from the mitss, 
and to assume its own jdace in the bright hehl of romantic literature. We could 
not but be struck with the raciness >ind ability of the work, by the independent 
sway of a thoroughly original and unworn pen, by the masculine cuirent of noble 
thoughts, and the unilinching dissection of tlie dark yet truthful character.”— Times. 


WUTIIERING HEIGHTS and AGNES GREY. 

By ELLIS and ACTON BELL. 

WITH A SELECTION OF TIIKIH JJTEHARY REMAINS, AND A 
BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF BOTH AUTHORS. 

By CITBEEB, BELL. 

Crown Svo.f cloth. 

“‘Wuthering Heights ’ bears the stamp (»f a })rofoundly-individual, strong, and 
passionate mind. Tlie memoir is one of the most touching chapters in literary 
biography.”— Nonconjonnist. 

V. 

POEMS. 

By CtTEKEK, ELLIS, and ACTON BELL. 

Fcap. Hvo.y 45 . cloth. 

“Remarkable as being the first efforts of undoubted genius to find some con¬ 
genial form of expression. They are not common 'verses, but show many of the 
vigorous qualities in the prose works of the same writers: the love v>f nature which 
characterises Ciirrer Bell’s prose works pervades the whole of the present volume.” 
—Chris t ian lieviem brancer. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “OLIVE,” &o. 

AVILLION, AND OTHER TALES. 

Three Vols., Post Hvo. Price £1 II 5 . Cloth. 

Avillion* is a beautiful and fanciful story; and the rest make agreeable read¬ 
ing. There is not one of them uiujuickencd l)y time feeling, exquisite taste, and 
a pure and vivid imagination.”— Kxaminer. 

“These volumes form altogether as pleasant and fanciful a miscellany as has 
often been given to the public in these latter ilays.”— Athenaum. 

“ In a nice knowledge of the refinements of the female heart, and in a happy 
power of depicting emotion, the authoress is excelled by very few stoiy-tellers of 
the day.”— Globe. 
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WORKS OF MR. QWYNNE, 


I. 

The Life and Death of SILAS BARNSTARKE. 

By TAIiBOT GWYimE, Author of “ The School for Bathers.” 

One Volume., Crown Svo. Price 10s. 6t/. 

“ Ill many way.s thi.s book remarkable. Silas and his relations stand forth so 
distinctly and forcibly, and with so much simj)licity,that we are far more inclined to 
feel of them as if they really lived, than of the writer.-^ of {>retended diarie.'i and auto- 
bioo:rai)hics. Tin; manner.', and ways of speech of the time are portrayed admirably.” 

— (I iKifdlmi. 

“Mr. (rwyiine has adoj)tcd tlic nervous and ‘'Uccinct ‘^tvle of our forefathers, while 
narrating the career of a lover of money. The reader will find little to iniiiedc his 
interest in following the e.are(*r of this bad man to its bad end.’’— Athencpinn. 

“ The^nnlual growth of the 'in of covctonsnes>, its tcm}>orary disturbance by the 
ndrni.xtnre of a softer pa.ssion, and the pang.s f)f reinor.se, are jiortrayed with liigh 
drainiitic (dfect, resembliiig in sotueseene.s the gigantic majesty of ancient Tragedy.” 
—John BvIL 

“ A story pos.'Gssing an interest so tenacious that no one who commencc.s it will 
ca.sily leave the perusal unfinished.”— Standard. 

“ A book of high aim, and un<iucstionable power.”— Exainimr. 


THE SCHOOL FOR DREAMERS. 

By T. GWYKNE, Esq., Author of “The School for Fathers.” 

One Volume, Croicn Hvo. Price 10.s. Gt/. 

“The master-limner of the follies of mankind, the author of ‘The School for 
Fathers,’ lias ])rodiiced another talc to the full as attractive as the former, and 
abounding with traits of exqui'ite humour and sallies of sjiarkling wit.— John Bull. 

“‘The School for Dreamers’ may be credited with life, humour, and vigour. 
There is a spirit t)f enjoyment in ilr. (1 Wynne’s deserijitions which indicates a 
genial temiterament, as well as a shrewtl eye.”— Aifaaavnm. 

“A powerfully and skilfully written-book, intended to show the mischief and 
danger of following imagination instead of judgment in the jiractical business of 
lil’c.”— Literanj (iazetti. 

“An admirable and caustic satire on ‘cijuality and fraternity’ theories.”— 
Britannia. 

III. 

THE SCHOOL FOE FATHERS. 

AN OLD ENGLISH STOKY. 

By T. GWYNNE. 

Crown Sro. Price 10s. GcZ. 

“The pleasantest tale we have read for many a day. It is a story of the Tatler 
and Spectator days, and is very fitly associated with tliat time of good English 
literature, by its manly feeling, direct, uiia.ffeeted manner of A\xiting, and nicely- 
managed, well-turned narrative. The <lesorii»tions are excellent; some of the 
country jjaiuting is as fresh as a landscape by Constable, or an idyl by Alfred 
Ten ny'son. ”— K.ra.m iner. 

“‘The School for Fathers’is at once highly amusing and deeply interesting— 
full of that genuine humour which is half pathos—ami written wnth a freshness of 
feeling and racincs.s of style which entitle it to be called a tale in the Vicar of Wake- 
Jield stdiool.”— Britannin. 

“ Few are the tales so interesting to read, and so admirable in purpose and style, 
as ‘ The School for Fathers.’ ”— Globe. 
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Works published by 


Miss Eavanagh’s Female Biographies. 


' I. 

WOMEN OF CHRISTIANITY, EXEMPLARY 
FOR PIETY AND CHARITY. 

By JBLIA EAVANAGE. 

Post 8vo.f with Portrait, Price 12s. in embossed clothe gilt edges. 

“ The authoress has supplied a great desideratum, both in female biogra])hy and 
morals. Her exainjdes of female excelleuce arc taken from the earliest age.s of the 
church, and come down to recent times; she has a niclie in her tcm]>Ie for every one 
who deserv’cs a position there. The style is clear, the matter solid, and the con¬ 
clusions just.”— Globe. 

“A more noble and dignified tribute to the virtues of her sex we can scarcely 
imagine than this work, which Miss Kavanagh hius reared, like a monumental tablet, 
to the memory of the ‘Women of Chri.*'tianity.’ To this grateful task the gifted 
authoress has brought talents of no ordinary range, and, more than all, a spirit of 
eminent piety, and admiration for the good and beautiful, and a heart entirely 
absorbed in the work she has so ably aecomjdished .”—Church of England (Quarterly 
Review. 

“The women pourtrayed have been selected from everv' ])eriod of the Christian era; 
the same range of female biograjiliy is taken by no other volume; and an equal 
skill in the delineation of characteis is rarely to be found. The autlior has aceom- 
])lished her ta.sk with intelligence and feeling, and with general fairness and tnith: 
she displays subtle jicnctrution and broad sympathy, joining therewith )>urity and 
pious sentiment, intellectual refinement ami large-hearted ness, and writes with 
unusual elegance and felicity .”—JVo neon form is f. 

“Miss Kavanagh has wisely chosen that noble succcs.sion of saintly women who 
in all ages of Christianity are united by their dev(»tion to the sick, the wretched, 
and the destitute.”— Gtutrdian. 


WOMAN IN FRANCE DURING THE IStii 
CENTURY. 

By JTTLIA KAVANAGH. 

2 Vols., post 8vo.j with eight Portraits. 12s. in embossed cloth. 

“Miss Kavanagh has undertaken a delicate task, and she has performed it on the 
whole with discretion and judgment. Her volumes may lie on any drawing-room 
table without scandal, and may be read by all but her youngest counti'j women 
without risk .”—Quarterly Review. 

“ Elegantly illustrated with a series of line engravings, this work has claims upon 
the boudoir-table, in right of its guise and garniture. But its letterpress is superior 
to the general staple of books of this class. Miss Kavanagh proves herself adroit 
in sketching, and solid in judging character. Which among us will be ever tired of 
reading about the women t)f France? especially when they are marshalled so 
agreeably and discreetly as in the pages before us.”— Athenccum. 

“There is a great deal of cleverness and good taste in this book. The subject is 
handled with much delicacy and tact, and takes a wide range of examples. Miss 
Kavanagh’s volumes are to be commended as a compact view of a period of always 
reviving interest (now more than usually attrat^tive), pleasingly executed. The book 
shows often an original tone of remark, and always a graceful and becoming one.”— 
Examiner. 
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WORKS OF MR. LEIGH HUNT, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT; 

WITH llEMINISCENCES OP FIIIENHS AND CONTEJtIPOIlAIlIES. 

Three Volumes, post with Portraits. 15s. cloth. 

“These volumes contain a personal recollection t)f the literature ami politics, as 
well as some of the most remarkable literary men and politicians of the last fifty 
years. The reminiscences arc varied by sketches of manners duriiij^ the same 
period, and by critical remarks on various topics. They arc also extended by 
boyish recollection, family tradithm, and contemporary reading; so that we have a 
sort of social jiicdnre of almost a century, with its fluctuations of public fortune, and 
its changes of fasliions, manners, and opinions,”— Sj>ectator. 


THE TOWN: 

ITS MEMORABLE CHARACTERS AND EVENTS. 

Tiuo Volumes, post Svo., with Forty-Five Illustrations. 1/. 4^. cloth. 

“We will allow no higher enjoyment for a rational Englishman than to stroll 
leisurely through this marvellous town arm-in-arm with ilr. Leigh Hunt. He 
^ives us the outpourings of a mind enriched with the most agreeable knowledge.”— 
Times. 


MEN, WOMEN, AND BOOKS. 

Two Volumes, post Svo., with Portrait. 10s. cloih. 

“ A book for a jiailour-window, for a summer’s eve, for a warm fireside, for a 
half-hour’s leisure, foi* a whole day’s luxury; in any and every possible shape a 
charming companion.— Westminster 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY. bs. cloth. 


“The very essence of the sunniest qualities of the English poets.”— Atlas. 


WIT AND HUMOUR. 5s. cloth. 


“A book at once exhilarating and suggestive.”— Athenaeum, 


A JAR or HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA. 5^. cloth. 

“ A book acceptable at all seasons.”— Athenaeum. 


VII. 

TABLE TALK. 3s. Sd. cloth. 

“ Precisely the book we would take as a companion on the green lane walk.” 
Globe. 
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I J ^orh:. Piih ^isli c^ ^ 


M I S C E i, L A N O i; S. 

POETICS: AN ESSAY ON POETRY. 

By E. S. DALLAS) Esq. 

In One Volume^ croivn Svo. Price 9«. cloth. 

“This hook is one of the most roinarku]»lc omnnatioiis of tlio i)rescTit time. It 
actually ovcHlows with the nectar of thou}.rht. ‘Poetics’ should he read, for no 
reviewer can ])roseut a ]»erfect idea of the riehm'ss of hinirua^e and aphorism which 
run, like silver threads, throufxh the soberer line of argument.”— ('ritie. 

“ A remarkahlc work—the work of a scholar, a critic, a thinker. It contains 
many novel views mid much excellent matter. Tlie style is fresh, indei>endent, 
sliarp, clear, and often felicitous. Amidst the. intricacies of his complex snhject, 
Mr. Diillas moves with the calm jirecision of one who knows the labyrinth ”— 
leader. 

“ A mind at once acute and imaginative, a range of reading so wide as to seem 
maiwellous, a jKnver of elassilication which we ha\e rarely setni e(|ualU‘d, are the 
characteristics shown on every jiage. The work is deserving ol‘ a niic^t attentive 
perusal .”—Pree Church Matjazlne. 

CONVERSATIONS OF GOETHE. 

Translated from the German, by JOHN OXENEOB.D. 

Two Voluynes^ jyost Svo. lO,*?. cloth. 

“ These conversations present n distinct and truthful image rif Goethe’s mind 
during the last ten years of his life; and never nas his judgment )no]-(> clear and 
coiTcct than in his closing yearv,. 'fhe time s])ent on the perusal of this hook will 
he usefully and agreeably em])loyc<l. Mr. Oxenford's translation is a»s exact and 
faithful as it is elegant.”— Spectator. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF CASTE. 

By B. A. IRVING, Esq. 

One Volume^ post Hi'o. Price hs. cloth. 

“An elaborate ]ierfonnance, exhibiting a digc.sted view of the old theory, and the 
actual oj)eration of caste, from the best authorities; giving sonu' hints that may he 
useful in our future dealings with the ]»eople of India.”— Spectator. 

“ A volume worth eon.sidting, especially for the indit-atiems it ail'ordsof the source.s 
of our success in establishing a ]>eaeefiil dominion in India amongst races of different 
religions.”— G lobe. 

THE LAND TAX OF INDIA, 

AC C OKI) IN G TO THE M O O 11 U M M U 1) A N E A W. 

By NEIL B. E. BAILLIE, Esq. 

AUTHOR OF THE “jVfOOHUMMUDAN LAW OF BALE,” &C. 

Svo.y price 6s. cloth. 

“ Mr. Baillie, who has acquired a reputathm for profound knowledge of the 
Mahonimedan Law by former publication, has, in the volume before us, exhausted 
his suhjeet. The reader may rely implicitly on the accuracy of Mr. Baillie’s trans¬ 
lations.”— Press. 

“ A learned and valuable treatise.”— literary Gazette. 

“A complete account of tl|^ja^h^e^it^ 
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